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Goodwill Is Steel Company Aim 


Comprehensive Plan of Employer-Employee Co- 
operation Has Been Effectively Worked Out in 
Commonwealth Plant at Granite City, II. 


BY BURNHAM FINNEY* 


capital and labor in the United States has been a 

subject of general comment. The industrial field in 
this country has been comparatively free of late from 
serious friction between employers and employees. 
Undoubtedly high wages and the high standards of 
living have been important factors contributing to 
such a favorable condition. Another explanation, how- 
ever, is to be found in the close personal contact be- 
tween industrial executives and their workmen, in the 
protective measures installed in plants to insure safety 
for the men employed there, in the expenditure of 
large sums of money to educate apprentices and to fit 
them for efficient service, and in provisions for the 
social and economic welfare of workmen in their life 
outside the walls of the industrial plant. In fact, com- 
panies have provided their men with as many worth- 
while things as possible so that they will be happy and 
ontented with their surroundings and their everyday 
Te, 

Those who will take the time to consider for a 
moment the activities of various industries will find 
that such programs as that just outlined no longer are 
incommon; and further investigation will reveal the 
fact that companies in the iron and steel business were 
‘mong the first to recognize the value of setting up a 
omprehensive plan to enlist the continuous interest 
ind cooperation of their employees. Today these same 

mpanies are in the vanguard in extending their con- 
tact with their workmen into new channels or in widen- 
ng and deepening channels long since established. 


c recent years the era of good feeling between 


Commonwealth Steel Co. Has Comprehensive Plan 


Numbered among those which have expended large 
ms of money and inexhaustible energy in building 
an all-inclusive program designed to fit the par- 
war needs of its employees and to maintain a 
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spirit of fellowship and cooperation between them and 
the executives, is the Commonwealth Steel Co., Granite 
City, Ill. In its Commonwealth plan, to see that jus- 
tice and equal opportunity are insured to all, in its 
school for apprentices and other employees, in its 
home-building fund, in its Americanization work, in its 
safety program, and in a multitude of other activities 
are exemplified some of the fundamental reasons why 
American industry today is one of the wonders of the 
world. 

Team work, as well as the individual responsibility 
of each workman, is stressed constantly. The com- 
pany’s attitude is voiced in the following suggestion to 
new employees: “In our national life we recognize 
that our liberty and happiness as citizens of the United 
States depend upon the establishment of laws for the 
good of all, which we are proud and glad to obey faith- 
fully. Likewise, in a large industrial plant like ours 
it is necessary that we all recognize our mutual re- 
sponsibility, and that we all obey certain rules for the 
conduct of our work, if we are to have an efficient, well- 
managed business and are to get the practical results 
in production, which furnish our livelihood.” 

The Commonwealth Steel Co. prefaces its fellowship 
program (it prefers the word fellowship as a warmer 
word than welfare) by maintaining a just scale of 
wages, by providing safe and sanitary shop conditions, 
and by requiring from all superintendents and foremen 
that every workman shall receive the most considerate 
treatment. The management feels, and the men doubt- 
less also feel, that no fellowship program could be 
carried out without such a basis of sincerity and with- 
out such evidence of good faith. 


Plant Divided Into 14 Voting Divisions 


Preeminent among the activities of the Common- 
wealth Steel Co. is the successful functioning of the 
Commonwealth plan. The plant is divided into 14 


DUM nT 


Commonwealth’s ‘Safety Message to Employees 


HE safety movement as carried out by the Commonwealth Steel Co. is epitomized 
in the following message addressed to its employees: 


As we go home this evening to our loved ones, let us be grateful that we have 
worked today in a safe shop among safe comrades, and let us carry the spirit of 
safety and fellowship with us into our homes and among our friends, and make 


of our neighborhood a brotherhood. 
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on electing three Commonwealth Steel Co., which is to express «.fety. 
committee. The cfficiency and economy through its cast steel devicos 
| ttees forn general g in other words, rendering service and building char. 
ated meeting each month: acter.” 
entatives of the manage Safety Work An’ Outstanding Feature 
’ ent and the senior 
) of these commit Outstanding in the industrial relations program at 
; nt regulations or .con- the Commonwealth plant is the organized safety work, 
4 to each other is which has reduced the number of accidents by 80 to 90 
rke it, no matter how per cent. There are 16 safety committees, each of 
Suggestions or requests first which represents a division within the shop. Each com- 
ee with his foreman, and the mittee has a delégate for approximately every 20 men, 
matter with the super- the number of members consequently varying with each 
, not made, the workman division. The chairmen of these committees constitute 
nittee. which v onfer with a safety chairmen’s committee, which holds a noon 
his method does not result in meeting preceded by a dinner once a month to discuss 
eement, the matter may be presented the safety problems confronting the company: At these 
th plan representative before the sessions the president, general manager or other éxecu- 
aie Sih discussion. nsideration and tives are in attendance to give advice and to help in 
working out plans. The general chairman of this com- 
he genet nittee a recom- mittee reports regularly on the safety work to the 
he general manager of the general committee of the Commonwealth plan. 
He can either put it inte execution or refer All of the delegates on the various safety commit- 
ent er further consid- tees must come from the ranks of the’ workers, not 
( recommendation even the foremen being eligible. The workmen report 
( estior referred to the presi- at once either to the foreman, superintendent, or safety 
ersonally or through his department any unsafe condition existing in their divi- 
the facts in the case sion. If nothing is done to correct the condition, the 
( ry settlemei The Common chairman of the committee in that division reports the 
ery representative serving matter at the safety chairmen’s committee meeting and 
or the general commit- appropriate action is taken. 
be wl free in the performance of his duties Foremen are held strictly responsible for the pre- 
1 shall not be discriminated against on ac- vention of unsafe practices. Constant vigilance on 
en by him in good faith in his their part is urged by the management, which keeps a 
. careful check of their safety activities. One of the 
At ecent meeting of the general committee most effective methods of reminding foremen of their 
’ ( Howat Vice-President Pflager, General part in promoting safety has been the attaching to 
f Arthur T. Morey and other plant officials, in their correspondence of small printed messages from 
14 committee chairmen, were present. the general manager. For instance, if an accident 
Reports on safety work and on the commissary were occurs in a certain department, the foreman receives a 
ide, and Mr. Howard, in reply to a question asked by report of it from the management. Accompanying the 
ne of the committeemen, outlined business prospects report is a message with the caption, “Accidents are 
the company. The fact was brought out that previ- caused—they don’t just happen.” The body of the 
recommendations of the committee had been taken 


! I a satisiactory manner. 
‘The Commonwealth plan,’ as set forth by the 
npany, “provides an excellent and practical basis for 
: putting all (from the office boy to the president) upon 
| ( me plane. Then as a unit we can work out the 
problems of the day in such a way that each one feels 
is a co-worker in the great purpose of the 

' 


message reads: “The attached report is just another re- 
minder that it is necessary to constantly keep everyone 
awake to his duty of working safely. Accidents are 
caused, they don’t just happen.” The message is 
signed by Arthur T. Morey, general manager. These 
messages are changed so that seldom does a foreman 
receive the same one twice. 

Such reminders of safety and responsibility often 
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Typical Safety Rules in the Commonwealth Plant 
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inclosed with the routine correspondence passing 
m the general manager’s office into the hands of the 
foremen. 


Fear Not Emphasized in Safety Work 


onstructive suggestions are counted upon as the 
weapons with which to fight against carelessness 
and against unsafe methods. Therefore, there are no 
danger signs within the entire plant. The company 
believes in the positive as against the negative attitude 
toward all problems. An explanation of this policy was 
given recently by Mr. Howard, when he stated that “in 
this safety work we must not use fear, for fearfulness 

a twin to carelessness. Safety should mean under- 
standing and protection, and we should work more 
from the standpoint of avoiding accidents by becoming 
more carefully efficient. Fear is negative, carefulness 
s constructive. On this basis safety work should im- 

ve operating conditions, for carefulness and effi- 
y go hand in hand.” 


Safety Rules Published for Each Department 


Rules for every department have been tabulated 
long observation, and now are published in book- 
rm to be given to the employees and especially to 

listributed among new workmen unfamiliar with 
y practices at the Commonwealth plant. 

In the past few years the safety department has 

noted a contest among all of the 38 divisions of the 

) see which unit could go longest without a lost- 

e accident. At the beginning of the contest a bright 
bulletin board, with red removable figures visible 
of the workmen, was posted in each department. 
appears in large print the number of consecutive 
that that unit has gone without a lost-time acci- 
‘Should an accident occur, however, the depart- 

t loses its standing and must start all over again. 

\ugust of this year the pipefitters completed 1000 
without a lost-time accident, and still are in the 


Ir 


de from the human element in the safety work, 
s by far the most important factor, the com- 
nas provided everything possible in the way of 
tor machinery and for other mechanical devices 
minate the danger of accidents. 


Educational Work for Employees 


upply the educational needs of its employees 
mpany maintains the Commonwealth school, 
ccupies the second floor of the Fellowship Club 
Established 20 years ago, it has been so de- 
that it now offers a complete high school tech- 
irse, at the completion of which the student is 
‘a high school diploma by the Community High 
{ Granite City. In fact, the work is closely 
ited with the public school system of Illinois. 
‘ion to the high school course, eighth grade 
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Vaterial Is Piled in the Yard of the Commonwealth Steel Co. in Orderly Fashion to Prevent Accidents. 
In the foreground is material piled the wrong way, while the orderly pile in the background is the manner 
in which it is usually done in the Commonwealth storage yard 
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subjects are taught, and individual instruction is given 
in arithmetic, elementary and advanced shop mathe- 
matics, shop sketching and blue print reading, mechan- 
ics, foundry and machine shop practice, mechanical 
drawing and electricity. For entrance to the high 
school course completion of the eighth grade is re- 
quired but for admission to other classes the only 
qualification demanded is a desire to learn. 

The Commonwealth High School has the same re- 
quirements in recitations and examinations as the Com- 
munity High School in its regular courses. The four- 
year course is essentially a preparation for entrance 
into university engineering departments. 

The plan of having all of the work for a high school 
diploma offered in a plant school is a distinct forward 
movement in education. It places the opportunity for 
high school training within reach of boys who, for 
financial or other reasons, have left school thinking 
that they have lost their chance for an education. Now 
they learn while they earn. 


Can Complete High School Course While At Work 


Because of the fact that the Commonwealth High 
School is in operation throughout the year, except for 
a short summer vacation, it is possible for the students, 
by taking 12 hr. of high school study each week (in- 
cluding 4 hr. on company time for apprentices), and by 
receiving credits in manual training for their shop 
work, to complete the prescribed four-year high school 
course in approximately four calendar years, at the 
same time devoting their regular time to their daily 
jobs in the plant. 

So far as entrance requirements are concerned, the 
high school maintains the standards of an accredited 
high school. All teachers have State high school teach- 
ers’ “certificates from the Illinois State Board of Edu- 
cation. The equipment of classrooms and laboratories 
is modern. The entire cost of the school, including 
equipment and teachers’ salaries, is assumed by the 
company. No tuition or fees of any kind are collected 
from the students. The only expense borne by the high 
school students is that for their text books. 

Believing that its apprentices not only should have 
good character, but also should be men whose minds 
are trained to do their work intelligently, the company 
requires full high school credits for apprenticeship. 
Those who have not attained such qualifications are 
assisted by means of the high school course. Company 
officials look upon an apprenticeship in the plant as a 
scholarship, because it provides a livelihood while a 
man is learning a trade, and also gives him a chance to 
finish his education. 

When apprenticeship vacancies occur, applicants are 
notified to appear for an examination, consisting of a 
general questionnaire, in answering which penmanship 
and grammar are evaluated, and of a test in eighth 
grade arithmetic and spelling. In addition, they are 
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tice reaches journeymen’s 
attern makers’ trade, and in 
By application and earnest 
n that standard in a shorter 
Get-Together Dinners Held Frequently 
wship and school spirit among the 
give them the cultural advantage of 
men discuss subjects of current in- 
vether meetings and dinners are held 
. é They are presided over either by 
r by the student officers of the high 
ties at the Commonwealth 
Employees’ Benefit Asso- 
eligible for membership, 
er cé of his wages 
h member with an insur- 
ness and accidents ex- 
he course of employ- 
f state compensation law. 
We end seven days and 
16 weeks, both the membe1 
‘ enefits being graduated 
( ekly earnings of the em- 
e, the company at its own expense 
! e and total disability insur- 
amounts of which range from 
ling to the length of service. If 
es the company’s employ, he has the 
erting the certificate into a life insur 
| physical examination, paying for it 
at t { lard rate for his age. The association’s 
rects board of governors consist 
‘ et ilthough a representative of the 
fficio member 
Help Furnished in Financing Home Building 
For those employees who need assistance in finan 
g or purchase of homes the company has 
4 me purchasing fund. Loans upon mort 
ea per cent interest, the borrowers 
re he mon col ent monthly in 
Be f ng an aj ation for such a 
loar ( | have enough cash to make an 
than 20 cel of the pur 
I é ! n ive as much 
‘ a promoted 
Any employee wih ns that organi 
n has pa his wage educte rom his pay check 
1 put ! nt ime in the Granite 
( Na | ‘ I ellowship depart 
I vee’s messenge1 
Social Features Not Neglected 
employees’ organizations 
wship Club, which occupies 
Any male « 
iractel eligible to its ranks Its 
rease ( rit of fellowship among 
tl mprove them mentally, moral] 
j [ Lue imount 20 i mont! 
i monthl The club’s affairs ar 
n governors made up of 28 mem 
: be1 rious departments 
ul ywwship Club has sent Christmas 
iy ba It holds an annual Christma 
entert excursions, picnics, minstrs 
show r social events have had 
st ‘ : it has a circulating and referencs 
libra ts AS¢ isketball and bowling t 
: have excited interest, while its club house. equipps 
with a reading room, and a pool room, affords pk 
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surroundings for its members. The club’s audi 


rium, 
now outgrown by the 1000 members, has }. en. 
croached upon for the use of the school, and the com. 
pany has promised a new Fellowship building meet 


the club’s needs. 

The colored employees have their own fe!) wship 
club with headquarters in the Pine Street Young Men’s 
Christian Association in St. Louis. They possess an 


attractive club room, provided by the company, and 
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Workmen Are Taught the Right Ways of. Handling 


Equipment to Avoid Accidents. The left-hand picture 
shows the wrong way of using a chain sling, and the 
right-hand illustration the safer way 


also enjoy all of the advantages offered by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association building. 


Community House for Foreign Employees 


In cooperation with the residents of Lincoln Place, 
near the plant, the company has built a community 
house which renders an important service to the for- 
eign-born people of that section of Granite City 
Classes in English and in American citizenship for the 
men, and classes in English and in sewing for the 
women, are conducted there. Besides, helpful groups 
for foreign children of all ages from the kindergarten 
ip have been established. Here they enjoy good times, 
and are taught to become intelligent and loyal citizens. 

The company maintains a commissary department, 
which includes a restaurant, store and meat shop. In 
the restaurant wholesome meals are served on the 
cafeteria plan, while employees can purchase groceries 
and shop clothing in the store. The commissary also 


1 
h« 


as a shoe department which handles workmen’s shoes. 


In connection with it is a shoe repairing section, needed 
for the safety requirement of having stout soles on 
snoes employees, where Commonwealthers may have 
heir own and their families’ shoes repaired at a con- 
derable saving. The commissary department is OP- 
erated witl profit to the company and is supervised 

: nt advisory committee of workmen from the 
‘ nwealth plan and from the Commonwealth Fel- 

ws { ' 

Ir quipped dispensary with competent sur- 
geons in charge, any employee who is injured receives 
pI pt and careful attention. Modern sanitary locker 

re available to all of the employees. 
Monthly Publication Goes to Workers’ Homes 


‘he Commonwealther” is the official publication of 
compat \ regular edition is distributed about 
every Six weeks, but a “home edition,” forming ® 
_. lum tor presenting and discussing Commonwea!t) 
‘amily affairs” in an intimate way, goes into the home 
very Commonwealth employee about once a month. 
seq with each copy of the regular edition—which 
ye employees, to those from whom the com- 
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pany purchases material, to the railroads to which the 
-ompany sells its products, and to the general public— 
is a personal letter from President Clarence Howard 
-alling the attention of the reader to certain features 
in that particular issue. 


Service the Fundamental of Business 
The more familiar one becomes with the activities 


* the Commonwealth Steel Co. in relation to its em- 
oloyees, the more one is impressed with the compre- 


hensiveness and thoroughness of its program. The 
fundamental reasons for establishing such mutual un- 
derstanding are best expressed in the company’s own 
language: 


“The basic purpose of a business or industry we 
conceive to be the rendering of service by means of the 
company’s product, this service combining the intel- 
ligence as well as the heart and hand of every in- 
dividual in the enterprise. The successful industry has 
due regard for the common interests of the parties con- 
cerned; namely, the public, the customer, the stock- 


holder, the employee and the management. 

“In the Commonwealth Steel Co. an opportunity is 
afforded to render highly constructive service, ex- 
pressed to the public in helping to make travel safe, 
and in efficiency and economy for our customers. The 


high goal of this service is character—expressed in 
company product, men and community service. 
“Realizing that cooperation is the true basis of suc- 
cessful industry, the employer and employee desire the 
most friendly and cooperative relation, the employer 
providing just and liberal wages, right working con- 
ditions, including safety, sanitation and all reasonable 
conveniences for the employee, and the employee cheer- 


PERSONNEL PROCEDURE 


Development of Personality Cited as Important 
in Preparing Men for Engineering Profession 


Conscious development of the personality as well 
as the technical proficiency of the engineering stu- 
dent was suggested as a duty of the university in pre- 
paring its graduates for business by Dean A. A. Potter, 
i the college of engineering of Purdue University, 
na talk before a conference of personnel managers 
and college placement officers at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Jan. 21. In discussing the general 
subject of placing the college graduate in business 
ean Potter told of the work at Purdue of beginning 

the freshman year to bring out the individuality and 
personality of the student and of placing such informa- 

along with other customary material at the dis- 
| of future employees at the time of the young 
ns graduation. In stressing this phase of training 
dean was in accord with other speakers at the 
invention, representing both the business firm and 
iniversity, who recognized the danger of academic 

: ning if possessed to the exclusion of other qualifi- 
i ‘ons upon entrance into business. 

,_ E Ek. Roberts, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
“ast Pittsburgh, told of the plan used by his company 

‘nnually choosing 300 mechanical and electrical 
“ngineers from the country’s leading technical schools. 
“ve stated that one-third of the electrical and me- 

al engineering graduates in the entire country 
application each year to the Westinghouse com- 
‘rom which a comparatively small number must 

sen for further study in the company’s training 
at East Pittsburgh. Here each man is given 
)portunity to work for a time in each of the di- 
of the organization and later allowed to develop 

‘nts in the field for which his particular ability 

to be best suited. 

E. Dooley, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 

particularly upon the policy of his company in 

ring too much pressure upon a _ prospective 

‘ to secure his services. He recognized the 

at better results were obtained from college 

es who not only were fitted for the particular 
work in which they became engaged, but who 
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Posters Are Used in the Plant to Remind Workmen 
of the Dangers of Careless Handling of Materials 


fully cooperating with the management in producing 
the highest quality and maximum quantity of output 
in a safe, willing and economical manner, thus render- 
ing full and honest service for just compensation. 


“The highest quality and quantity of production, 
commensurate with right working conditions and equip- 
ment, we regard as essential to the success and growth 
of our mutual interests and to enable us to meet com- 
petition and contribute to the supremacy of American 
industry.” 


felt they preferred this field to any other and con- 
sequently formed an association of lasting value. 

At the session on employment tests, O. W. Eshbach, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York, 
stated that his company based its reliance on this pro- 
cedure largely upon the results of tests given to present 
employees of the company, taking into consideration, 
of course, their relative proficiency based upon experi- 
ence. New employees may thus be placed in the type of 
work for which their ratings in the company’s test 
seem to suit them. 

M. S. Vitales, University of Pennsylvania, told of 
the considerable progress in the application of employ- 
ment tests in Europe, and stated that certain cities 
maintain municipal testing stations available for the 
use of smaller companies which are unable to afford 
personnel departments. 

W. V. Bingham, Personnel Research Federation, 
New York, discussed the applications for industry of 
the report on personnel procedure prepared by L. B. 
Hopkins, president of Wabash College, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., and before the war head of the personnel bureau 
of the Lynn, Mass., works, General Electric Co. Mr. 
Bingham cited the need of colleges and business or- 
ganizations to coordinate their work in filling the de- 
mand for university-trained men in business. 


“Educational Resources of Pittsburgh and the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology” is the subject of a 
booklet just issued by the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Facilities of the school are outlined and a list 
of the plants to which students have access in the 
greater Pittsburgh area is included, with locations 
shown on a map of the district. There are many illus- 


trations. The booklet may be had upon application to 
the Registrar, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh. 


The rapidly increasing consumption of aluminum 
in Italy has caused the Government to undertake an 
exhaustive study of the aluminum industry with a view 
to its continued development in that country, accord- 
ing to a report from Vice-Consul Franklin C. Gowen, 
Rome, made public by the Department of Commerce, 
Washington. 





| New Stack Ranks Among Largest 


Weirton Blast Furnace Embodies Latest Standards 
i for Steel Works Service—New Dock 
Handles Coal Deliveries 


BY GEORGE F. TEGAN 


ry ( f the Weirton Steel Co., 

| h was lighted Nov. 20, 1926 

tonnage I ron ear! on the 

ul present-day require- 

i { ; What the modern steel! 


Y what it Is ex- 
ned by A. E. Maccoun, 
Edgar Thomson 


lurnaces 
Braddock, Pa., a confer- 
under the auspices of the 
the Engineers Society of 
Pittsburgh Nov. 12, 1925. He 
700 tons of pig 
yutput called for a furnace 

pproximately 21 ft. and a 
upable of taking 55,000 to 65,000 cu. ft. 
1400 deg. Fahr., 


ves having 360,000 sq. ft. of 


iron was ex- 


meter T 


temperature of 


f Ther triking similarity between 
hose of the new Weirton 
No. 2 furnace It has a rated 


le ily 
ron daily. 


Its hearth diameter 
bosh diameter, 24 ft., while there 


ves that serve the furnace a com- 


irface of 365,600 sa. ft 


arison is offered with no thought of de- 


initiative of 


tne engineering 


those re- 


tor the new turnace, but 


rather to emphasize 


nstruc n of the stack, which is as large 
rgest in the country, present-day standards 
closely observed and that in its design as 


main and auxiliary equipment there has 


option of what experience has shown to 
I I way toward large production. 

( ent with the building of the blast furnace 

( added to its by-product coking plant, 

house and boiler plant. It also completed a 


dock and a harbor for the handling of 


now received by river from its 


ited near the Monongahela River above 
| , The capacity of the coke plant was 
doubled by the addition of 19 Koppers 
} ens to the original installation of 37 ovens of 
mie f The entire project was started and 
: é than a year, and while no claim of 
: +} 


performance commands atten 
the fact that the work was done with 


ant operations 
Furnace Can Produce 1000 Tons Daily 


the furnace is rated at 800 tons 
1000 tons 
ed regularly over long stretches, just 


that a daily output of 


i i f 700 tons or more is being maintained 
; in turt t rated daily capacity of 600 tons. 
: Whe put expected and the stack is so 
: ' designe t in be driven to exceed its rated 
17 capacity without danger, an essential is a hearth at 
' { leas 0 1 n diamete1 This furnace has a hearth 
21 ft. 6 in. in diameter. The bosh diameter is 24 ft., 
; the height of the stack, 92 ft., and the cubical con- 

} *} fs sieeiait 


tents about 43,000 cu. ft. The stock line is 17 ft, i 
The mantle is supported by 12 cast iron 

There are 12 tuyeres and 12 rows of copper 
cooling plates below the mantle and eight rows above. 
The large bell is 13 ft. in diameter, and the small 
one 5 ft. 6 in. The yard level is 20 ft. below the center 
line of the iron notch. The furnace is served by a 


double skip, electrically operated by a Lidgerwood 


liameter. 
columns. 


hoist, and is equipped with a McKee revolving dis- 
tributer and a Brosius mud gun and cinder notch 
stopper. The lining took 656,000 9-in. equivalent Olive 


Hill brick, furnished by the General Refractories Co 

The layout permits direct pouring into 65-ton ladles, 
which usually go to the mixer in the open-hearth plant. 
However, the ladles, which were furnished by the Wil- 
liam B. Pollock Co., are of the short-pouring type, so 
that iron may be delivered directly to the pig casting 
machine when the open-hearth department is not taking 
the hot metal. The cinder is granulated in a pit 
lying parallel to the cast house or is run into ladles 
for disposal on the slag dump; the disposal of slag, 
therefore, is possible in either crushed or granulated 
form. 

The stoves, four in number, are of the two-pass 
side-combustion type, 100 ft. high and 25 ft. in diam- 
eter, with 4%-in. square checker openings in brick 
2% in. thick. Each stove has 91,400 sq. ft. of heating 
surface. No, 4 stove is provided with two hot blast 
valves and therefore can be operated on either the 
new furnace or the adjacent No. 1 furnace. The stoves 
are equipped with Mathesius hot blast valves, Weinel 
chimney valves and Steinbart gas burners, and use the 
chimney built for the stoves of No. 1 furnace. 


Water-Softening Plant Is Largest Ever Built 
The gas for the 
catcher and 


stoves through a dust 
a secondary whirler and then is cleaned 
Brassert-type gas washer, the surplus being 
burned without being washed in the boiler plant. For 
blowing the furnace an Ingersoll-Rand turbo-blower 
was installed in the present power house. It has 4 
canacity of 70,000 cu. ft. of air per min. and is served 
by an Elliott barometric-type surface condenser. T° 
furnish the steam for the added blowing, pumping 
and turbine equipment, eight 900-hp. four-drum Heine 
been installed in an addition to the pres- 
furnace boiler house. These boilers are 
with Steinbart burners and with Foster bare- 
tube superheaters, arranged vertically in the wall opp0- 
site the burners. The extension of the boiler house 
necessitated the removal of the old water-softening 
System, and it has been replaced by a new Cochran 
is, hot-process, water-softening plant, com- 
plete with feed-water heaters, sedimentation tanks and 
This plant is the largest ever built 
of 160,000 gal. per hr. 
wer house, generating capacity was !"- 


b the addition of a 7500-kw. turbo-generator 
with a Wheeler surface 


passes 


in a 


boilers have 
ent blast 
equipped 


continu 


bolle r feed I 
and has capacity 

In the 
creased by) 
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condenser. 
storage yard has been built, which 
and is served by a 10-ton Heyl & Patter- 


A new ore 
900 ft. long 


son ore bride 


ige, with a span of 281 ft. 6 in. from leg 
The bridge 's 


over-all length of 339 ft. 
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ped with automatic rail clamps and anemometer 
yment to render it inoperative in high winds. A 
dumper, built by the Alliance Machine Co., is of 
traveling type and has a capacity to handle 20 
n cars per hr. 
he bin system consists of 19 ore and stone bins, 
. capacity of 300 tons each, and a double central 
bin discharging directly into the furnace skips 
vrizzly coke screens. Fuel that sifts through the 
ies passes to automatic elevators, which dis- 
ve onto a separating screen of the shaker type, 
h segregates the nut coke from the braize. The 
r is used under boilers. The bins are of rugged 
| plate construction of suspended type and are 
ipped with Freyn lift gates, operated by air cylin- 
lers on the seale car. The latter, furnished by the 
\tlas Car & Mfg. Co., is of 50 tons capacity. 
The 49 new coke ovens, which went into operation 
n Nov. 1, are of 14% in. average width, 12 ft. high 
ind 40 ft. 8 in. from charging to discharging doors. 
Each oven will take 13% tons of coal per charge. Ad- 
litions to the by-product and benzol distilling plant 
were also built. 


Coal Is Delivered by River 


The new unloading dock, which is of reinforced 
merete construction, is 400 ft. long and 38 ft. above 
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full pool elevation. It has been equipped with a Mead- 
Morrison 4-ton unloading tower, capable of handling 
400 tons of coal per hr. Buckets discharge the coal 
into a 125-ton hopper, from which it is fed to a 36-in. 
belt conveyor which carries the coal 650 ft. up a bank 
to a screening and transfer station. This station is so 
arranged that the coking coal may be delivered di- 
rectly to the breaker building as run-of-mine coal or 
may be screened, in which case the lump coal is di- 
verted to storage and the fines are sent to the coke 
plant. The system also can be used for handling steam 
and gas coal, as the screening station is equipped with 
grizzly screens which separate the coal into two 
grades, the fines for use under stoker-fired boilers and 
the lump coal for use in the gas producers and for 
other purposes. 


Harbor Protected by Ice Breakers 


The river for 110 ft. in front of the dock and for 
a distance léngthwise of 1500 ft. has been dredged to 
a depth of 14 feet below full stage. Three reinforced 
concrete ice breakers have been built at the head of 
the harbor to protect barges and equipment from float- 
ing ice, timber and debris. Concrete dock walls also 
have been laid for a loading dock to be built later for 
river shipments of finished steel products. 
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HE Furnace Is 92 Ft. in Height 

and Has a Cubical Content of 
43,000 Cu. Ft. The bosh diameter 
is 24 ft., and that of the hearth, 
21 ft. 6 in. The skip incline is sup- 
ported by the stack instead of be- 

ing an independent structure 
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| Jinter Meeting of Steel Treaters 
i 
’ ‘r . > 
' Centrifugal Casting of Steel and Steel Inclusions 
Prominent Topics—Normal and Abnormal 
Steel—Some Hardness Problems 
9 .<<fy] sectional meeting of the American Society for Steel 
A 9 s held Washington. Jan. 19, 20 and 21. According to the well-laid plans of 
- rton-Balt re chapter, the annual winter sectional meeting at the Hotel Mayflower 
seve e contributions to technical questions. Though the attendance of 
< some of these other regional conventions, the enthusiasm and 
a new process for casting steel centrifugally was a feature 
g developed marked interest. A paper on the study of inclusions in 
ition to a vital steel-making problem. This is the first occasion when 
( rmed part of the program of a sectional meeting. 
vexing and elusive problem of “normal” and “abnormal” steel was also a fea- 
’s gathering. The contribution from members of the staff of the United States 
S rds clarified this question to a marked degree. Some problems connected with 
at I I 
I s hich the society as a whole is making is reflected in part in our report of 
rd of director In the following pages there are presented the chief features 
f the directors’ meeting. 
Steel Processes—Centrifugal Casting; Inclusi 
Steel Processes—Centritugal Casting; Inclusions 
oo nteresting papers were presented at commercial heats of 120 tons. It is stated that two 
on steel processes. One was devoted of the largest independents have already taken out 
“Centrifugal Casting of Steel,” con- licenses under the patents covering this process. 
! Cammen, consulting engineer, New . z J 
Yor 1 the other was entitled “Fundamental Re- Investigates Inclusions in Steel 
Ss Non-Metallic Inclusions in Steel,” the author . . . 
conan. ; ° = In discussing the subject of fundamental research 
was Dr. C. H. Herty, Jr., physical chemist, ae d to steel 
‘ bot Uni : , in steel manufacture, the second paper devoted to st¢ 
station, United States Bureau of Mines, r : lems en 
Pit ae processes, by Doctor Herty, classifies the problems en- 
countered in the making of steel and points out that 
; . . i the fie or é in its manufacture 
Steel Tubes and Bars Cast Centrifugally che f Id for fund amental research = its : hes 
~ is astounding in its magnitude and intricacy. He has 
With the statement that his paper was the first therefore limited his paper to the consideration of 
published announcement of the new art of fundamental research which deals primarily with slag- 
asting steel centrifugally, Mr. Cammen presented at metal reactions, giving particular attention to the 
cor ength details of the process, displaying formation and elimination of non-metallic inclusions. 
rts of the machines showing the methods of A brief abstract follows: 

g es centrifugally as well as the newer art Solid non-metallic inclusions in steel should fall 
ng bars by this method, which he claims is into the same class with phosphorus, sulphur, carbon 
destined to affect the entire steel business. A brief manganese and silicon in so far as specifications for 

t f Mr. Cammen’s paper follows: steel are concerned. There are no more grounds for 

S t centrifugally in the f f tut making all steel absolutely clean than there are for 

St ce rifugal n e for oO es ] 
1 a demanding that all steel should contain under ¥%.") 
wo pI sses having nothing in common : a , ; a. 
} ntrifugal for ] i per cent sulphur Every kind of steel should have 4 
oe ae - Se ertain specification on non-metallics, varying Ww! 
; ~ ubes is of articular : , 
ed t ulloys which oe <a the kind of metallic present. One of the mos 
/ A ) bre a aoa “5 important and most fundamental pieces of work '5 
Ce ing comes ito co e - : 
teen: tic 7 ere it} a : therefore, to determine just how solid non-metallics 
iture is less certain, ¢ 10ugh , ; 
that it will be f ad 7 nea the properties of steel, with the two factors, 
>. d a , ; , , nt and type of inclusion, as the major variables 
~ “ llets r large tubes, oe ; 
rl ar five possible sources of non-metallics 
I irth pr t 
s is apt to de velop longitudi- s 
i clay-lined molds suffers fron : N n-metallic matter in or on the scrap 
al crystallizatio e cost “oN 1] : io j 
I a] zat I th t N metallic matter in the pig iron. 
indling is a handicap in the use of _Non-metallics formed when the pig iron }s 
pa pe goes in details as to th duced into the open hearth, by the — 
tallurey of steel tube cas > aad ne . he metalloids silicon, manganese, Phos- 
e 17 . — sating, and » Ss and 1inum, and by the introduction 
: United States patents on this phur fr the iron. ’ 
' 1. Forn on of non-metallic matter when 
f igal casting of bars Lich eat is worked with ore or pig iron. } 
W t ; a : : wm Formation of non-metallics when the final 
Ww I s make billets f sucl iddit , are made 
with blooming Figures are 
; 9 eduction in costs, as compared wit! on-metallies in the finished stee! 
i f $3.60 to $8.50 per foal In owe five sources depends on the char- 
; S rotist . ae tallic, the character of the slag 
Oe ee en ee the rate of elimination of l yhich is 
: i i ire that segregation will be tr i t) ae nae _ ’ 
ed or at least greatly reduced . a ee a as 
) now the character of the metal as g 4 ten SCOsity = the steel and by 
d ed nd machinery capabl handling Ir rd re i re Se 
rae determine the rate of elimination 
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metallics a number of fundamental studies are 
sary. These fall into two classes: (1) studies ¢ 


will enable us to understand more about the 
ation of non-metallic inclusions, and (2) the 
s which will enable us to know more about the 


ff elimination. Some of the studies under the 
heading are: (1) equilibrium between slag and 
|; (2) equilibrium in the metal phase; (3) relative 
s of deoxidation of various deoxidizers; (4) equi- 
librium conditions between deoxidation “products; (5) 
rate of diffusion of FeO from slag to metal; (6) sur- 
face tension and viscosity relations between the de- 
oxidation products. The fundamental studies under 
the second heading are: (1) agglomeration of inclu- 
sions; (2) surface tension and viscosity relations in 
slags; (3) viscosity of steel; (4) rate of upward set- 
tling of inclusions; (5) rate of absorption of inclu- 
sions by slags. 

These fundamental studies involve a tremendous 
amount of work, and. undoubtedly cannot be com- 
pleted in any short time. However, these studies are 
ecessary before non-metallic inclusions may be put 
n the same basis, in so far as our knowledge of them 
s concerned, as the other elements in steel. 


ta 


Discussion on Centrifugal Casting 


The remarks following Mr. Cammen’s paper empha- 
sized the interest there is in centrifugal casting of 
teel. Dr. H. W. Gillett, United States Bureau of 
Standards, who presided, said that the author pos- 
sessed both the mechanical experience and the metal- 
irgical background for solving such a problem. 

‘undamentally centrifugal casting is a process in 
which centrifugal force is substituted for the force of 
eravity, said G. A. Dornen, Gathmann Engineering 
Co., Baltimore. As segregation is primarily due to 
gravity, it will be greater in centrifugal bar casting 
‘han in ingot casting, because centrifugal force acts 
ike gravity and is greater. The same advantages 
Which are claimed by the author for centrifugal cast- 
ing could be secured by ordinary methods, provided the 
pouring of the metal was slow enough. Doctor Gillett 

ed that the structure and process of formation of 

trifugally-cast bars ought to be compared with 
of small ingots. It is well known, he said, that 

‘ain prominent defects of large ingots are either 

‘nt or less prominently displayed in small ingots. 

._,v atious speakers, including Doctor Gillett, Emil 
mann, W. J. Merten and others, brought up 
‘s questions, such as the possibility of segrega- 
and its control, the use of superheated steel, the 
' of pouring, the temperature of the metal, how 
irs are built up, ete. 


Pours the Metal Cold as Possible 


to the matter of superheated steel, Mr. Cammen 
that steel at that temperature is not used in 
rocess, but an effort is actually made to cast steel 
as possible. In his own experimental work, 
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where the metal was melted in 50-ton furnaces, three- 
quarters of the ladle was poured off into ordinary 
ingot molds and the metal remaining in the ladle was 
used in the machine. 

In his concluding remarks Mr. Cammen laid em- 
phasis on the fact that segregation is due to the fact 
that the ability of steel to hold certain impurities in 
solution decreases with the temperature. This requires, 
however, sufficient time. In centrifugal bar casting, 
however, the metal freezes solid some 20 sec. after it 
leaves the nozzle and, as time is not available, segre- 
gation will not take place. At the Watertown Arsenal, 
however, where centrifugal casting conditions are such 
as to cause a slow cooling of the metal, segregation 
is not only present but is purposely aggravated. The 
author admitted that the advantages of centrifugally 
cast bars could be secured in ordinary casting by suffi- 
ciently ‘slow pouring, but pointed out that this would 
be impossible in an ordinary ingot mold, but was actu- 
ally profitable in a centrifugal machine. 


Thin Layers of Hot Metal Used 


Mr. Cammen called attention to the fact that, in 
centrifugal bar casting, only a very thin layer of 
metal, about %4 in., may be present at any time in a 
molten condition. The thickness of the cast bar is, 
therefore, immaterial so far as contraction cavities 
are concerned, since these can form only in liquid 
metal. While Mr. Gathmann claimed that good cast- 
ings cannot be made from gaseous steel, the author 
asserted that practically all of his work was done with 
effervescent sheet steel and yet, except for a thin layer 
on the innermost surface of the bar, the casting was 
solid and showed no blowholes. Sheets rolled from 
bars 1% in. thick proved to be, except as to surface in 
some cases, as good as those rolled from standard in- 
gots. It should be remembered, said the author, that 
centrifugally cast bars are not finished products, but 
are semi-finished material for rolling. The author 
stated that work has been begun on a bar casting 
machine to handle some 12 tons per cast in bars 4 x 12 
in. and 13 ft. 9 in. long. 


Discussion on Inclusions in Steel 


The discussion of Doctor Herty’s paper brought out 
one important point—the need of a greater knowledge 
of colloidal chemistry and its relation to steel making. 
Doctor Gillett, by way of introduction, stated that the 
question of non-metallic inclusions is at the founda- 
tion of many of the serious difficulties at the present 
time and that a splendid study was being conducted 
by the author. 


Is Steel a Colloidal Solution? 


Is steel largely a colloidal solution and are we not 
dealing with colloidal phenomena in steel making? 
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be explained if 

be beneficial re- 

ts, such as sul- 
loidal. Some steels 
ments, which we are 
be bad. The 

n by shaking 

Mr. Cammen sald 


he welcomed Doctor Herty’s investigation as 


cation that the time has come for us to |; 
what kind of a solution steel is. ae 

Both Doctor Gillett and Doctor Herty expr. the 
conviction that a campaign of education is necessary 
and that steel makers and steel users must erate 
with physical and colloidal chemists in solving this 
problem, one of great importance to the stee| ” 


try and one little understood. 


Vormal Steel—Its Contrast With Abnormal 


rf mal and abnormal! steel absorbed 
1. Two papers were 
urticular phase of heat treatment 
entitled, “Progress in the Study 
Abnormal Steel,” under .the joint 
ssociate physicist, and H. 
sici United States Bureau of 
Washington: the other was contributed by 
lurgical engineer research department, 
oteel Canton, Ohio, under the title 


Normal and Abnormal Steel Studied 


irst paper Messrs. Epstein and Rawdon 
( 


lensed ac int f the t 


oncrete results ob 
in the study of normal and abnormal 


the Bureau of Standards, speculation and 

this much disputed subject being avoided 

le The characteristics of the normal 

d abnormal structure in carburizing and in tool steels 
trated. It is shown that with ordinary water 


ng abnormal steel is more prone to give soft 
! 1. With more drastic quenching, 
sodium hydroxide solution, it 


ompletely prevent the formation of soft 


wwever, Il ring or in 


both normal and abnormal steel. 


In a side light, which should interest the general 
heat treater, it brought out that quenching in 
rdinary tap water, which often contains a good deal 
f air or other gases in solution, is very likely to give 
spot The e1 try of the hot steel into the water 
eleases the dissolved gas, bubbles of which cling to the 
steel and retard the cooling. By boiling the water, 
i ived gases may be driven off. 
Experiments in a steel mill indicated that normality 
and abnormality have their origin in the deoxidation 


procedure in steel making; in particular, additions of 
aluminum or ferrovanadium in the mold produce ab- 
normality The point s stressed that the terms 
“normal” and “abnormal” are unfortunate in thei 
onnotation, and should not be considered in the 


sense 
ot “good ind “tT Normal or 


ang ad 


abnormal simply mean 
steel of a certain structure, and one 


or the other may 
be preferred for different purposes. 


What Is Normality? 


Phe ibject of “Normality of Steel,” as discussed 
Mr. Gat, was treated in part as follows: 
y I b ff« 
] fe i d l 
by 
n 
ype 
da ta 
reatn 
i \ = y 
a I I is 
I zed 
riace 
itrat 


scopical appearance of steels under different treat- 
ments can be directly connected with phenome: 
crystallization and grain growth. 


Discussion 


The discussion of these papers was animated and 
interesting. The authors of the first paper, Messrs. 
Epstein and Rawdon, find, said G. L. Kelly, metal- 
lurgist Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, that 
the oxygen content, as determined by the vacuum fusion 
method, bears no relation to the normality or ab- 
normality of steel, while Mr. Gat, in his paper, seems 


to reach an exactly opposite conclusion, a disagree- 
ment which will need to be resolved by further work. 


Much interest attaches to the observation by the authors 
of the first paper on the effect on hardening products 
by gases in the water used for quenching, and in the 


TT . 
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success which attends 


hardening either normal or ab- 
normal steel in brine 


or sodium hydroxide solution. 
Of special importance are the comparative results ob- 
tained by killing the steel in the ladle and in the mold 
with such deoxidizing agents as aluminum and ferro- 
vanadium. If this is confirmed in practice, it will > 


possible to produce at will either normal or abnormal 
steel. 


The laboratory of the Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, 
Pa., has conducted extensive work on this subject dur- 
ing the last four years, largely upon tool steels, said 
George V. Luerssen, one of the metallurgists of the 
company. He stated that their work had involved th« 
checking in practically every detail of the experimental 
results obtained by Messrs. Epstein and Rawdon, with 


the result that the same general conclusions have been 
arrived at. 


: Taking exception to the statement of the authors 
of the first paper that fully hard and uniformly hard 
surfaces can be obtained on abnormal steels by drastic 
quenching, W. J. Merten, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, insisted that this statement, interprete¢ 
rightly, points out that a uniform hardness depends 
upon surtace conditions of the steel and not upon 


structural composit nor structural uniformity. 5o!' 
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well be explained by considering that a small, 
grain of so-called abnormal steel presents 
condition during rapid cooling by quenching, 


\NE session was devoted to the presentation of two 
( ) papers dealing with various subjects related pri- 
hardness. 


Wear Resistance of Cutting Edges 


One of these papers dealt with the “Wear Resist- 
ance of Cutting Edges of Blanking Dies and Shear 
Blades” by W. J. Merten, metallurgical engineer West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. The author 
liscusses the effect of the shearing and blanking of 
heets and plates upon the cutting edge of shear blades 
parts when such sheets and plates are covered 
with roll scale, FegO4, or have an intensely hard and 
abrasive constituent, irregularly or profusely scattered 
r dispersed through it, such as silicide of iron, as in 
licon steel sheets. 

A review of the various methods employed to hin- 

r fragmentation of the hard crystals and imbed them 
when fractured so as to avoid and neutralize their 
grinding effect upon the cutting edge, is also given and 
he utility of uniformly hard die parts of a special 
alloy for burrless blanking and shear cutting is given 
and demonstrated. There is also emphasized the im- 
portance of die design for obtaining long life of the 
itting edge, which is equivalent to the large scale 
roduction of a clean shear cut strip or punching free 
from burrs. Deleterious deformation of the crystal 
structure by the use of soft punch parts, not evi- 
denced by burr formation, is also illustrated. 


A Special Hard Alloy 


The particular advantages resulting from the use 
of a high-carbon, high-chromium alloy in such work 
are detailed. The*composition of this alloy is carbon, 2 
to 2.25 per cent, and chromium, 10 to 12 per cent. 

That the actual designing of the die is an important 
factor in the consideration of the subject dealt with 
by Mr. Merten in his paper, was called attention to in 

discussion by Mr. Woodward of the Stanley P. 
Rockwell Co., Hartford, Conn. The author replied that 
the quality of the product from a uniformly hard 
unch and die plate application was very high in that 
there results minimum plastic deformation of the 
heared section, as shown by a comparison of some of 

e illustrations in the paper. Experience has shown, 
e said, that when high-speed steel or steels with high 
hardening properties are used, they do not produce as 
good results as the special high-chromium alloy. 


New Alloy Offered for Brinell Balls 


Metallurgical literature has indicated that the 
rgest error in Brinell testing of steels above approxi- 
mately a 450 Brinell number is due to the plastic de- 
‘ormation or flattening of the ball itself, said G. W 
Quick, and L. Jordan, United States Bureau of Stand- 
‘ds, Washington, in their paper, “Iron-Carbon-Va- 
‘ium Alloy for Brinell Balls.” Researches in which 
mond balls have been used tend to bear this out 
very few tests made with diamond balls are di- 

‘ly comparable with those made with 10-mm. steel 
A. Hultgren markedly improved ordinary Brinell 

balls by work hardening them subsequent to heat 
tment to reduce the flattening. He concluded from 
periments with balls of special compositions that 
ardness, obtained by cold working of the ordinary 

| steel balls, was the maximum obtainable, and 
‘ates: “There appears to be a limit to the hard- 
values obtainable by cold work in hardened steel 
ective of composition and previous heat treat- 


Vanadium Alloy Suggested 


' bureau prepared Brinell balls of about 3 per 
‘arbon, 13 per cent vanadium, and the balance 
an alloy which had been found to be both hard 
‘orgeable. Flattening tests against steel “Stand- 





Hardness—Two Phases Discussed 
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which retains more readily the vapors formed than the 
surface with large network cementite grains known 
as normal structure. 


ards” of varying hardness were made with the Brinell 
machine on these balls in their heat-treated condition 
and also as work hardened, subsequent to heat treat- 
ment. After suitable heat treatment and cold-working, 
the alloy balls flattened only about half as\ much as 
the Hultgren ball. The results of tests show that, 
although Hultgren’s statement was too sweeping, the 
effect of the greater resistance to permanent deforma- 
tion of the hardened iron-carbon-vanadium ball above 
the Hultgren ball did not appreciably affect the Brinell 
hardness numbers of steels up to 700 Brinell. 

Were steel of say 800 Brinell available for testing, 
it is probable that the new ball would give better re- 
sults than the Hultgren. That the steel or alloy ball 
has less plastic deformation than the Hultgren ball, 
but gives almost the same Brinell hardness numbers up 
to say 700, indicates that the most troublesome factor 
in making Brinell tests on very hard steels is the 
elastic deformation of the ball. 


Discussion 


Because the Rockwell hardness testing machine has 
proved itself so efficient in its application to particu- 
larly hard steels and metals, A. H. D’Arcambal, Pratt 
& Whitney Co., Hartford Conn., raised the question as 
to the need of any consideration of a Brinell machine 
in such work, and hence the necessity for the prepara- 
tion of these special alloy balls. It was predicted that 
the time is coming when the Brinell machine will be 
used only on soft and the Rockwell on hard material. 

Dr. H. W. Gillett, Bureau of Standards, added that 
although the Rockwell machine will probably meet 
most of the needs in the field of hard steels, com- 
parative experimental tests with the Brinell machine 
are useful, justifying the preparation of such special 
balls. And E. C. Bain, metallurgist, Carbide & Carbon 
Research Laboratories, Long Island City, N. Y., who 
was chairman of the meeting, suggested that this par- 
ticular vanadium alloy might suffice as a material for 
the cones in the Rockwell machine. Mr. Quick ad- 
mitted that the Rockwell tester has largely filled the 
need, but that this particular study was one of ynusual 
metallurgical interest. 


Metallurgy in the Washington District 


T one of the sessions a very interesting paper en- 
titled “Review of Metallurgical Activities of the 
Washington-Baltimore District” was presented by 
Emil Gathmann, president Gathmann Engineering Co., 
Baltimore, and inventor of the ingot mold which bears 
his name. His paper covers a period of over 200 years 
of the local history of the metal-working industry in 
this particular section. Beginning with the erection, 
some time prior to 1716, of an iron works at the head 
of the Chesapeake Bay in Maryland, one of the first 
plants for the commercial production of iron on this 
continent, the writer discusses the developments which 
led to the building of the largest tide water steel plant 
and well as the largest copper refinery in the world 
near Baltimore, the history being described in some 
detail. The metallurgical work of the nationally con- 
trolled Bureau of Standards and the Naval Gun Fac- 
tory is also outlined. 


Plant Visitations 


Visits to the bureau and to the Naval Gun Factory 
were participated in by a large number. At the latter 
the shrinking of liners in guns in very large electric 
furnaces as well as the production of gray iron, steel 
and non-ferrous castings were witnessed. 


Government Representatives at the Banquet 


HREE representatives of the Navy, Army and the 
aeronautical branch of the Government were guests 
of the society at the banquet. and delivered highly 
interesting addresses. The toastmaster was W. M. 
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Corse. consulting metallurgical engineer, Washington 
Admiral C. C. Bloch, chief bureau 01 ordnance, U.S. N., 
discussed the relation of the meta lurgist and heat 
treater t the many) mportant grades of steel used 
by the nav alled attention to the fact that, now 
tt at ti . dan tee] departments which formerly pro- 
duct re and similar war materials are virtually 
il tnat ich experts keep themselves 





important arts are 


TI lepartment of the Army was repre- 
H. Tschappat, chief of the technical 
. brief account of some of the improve- 


n which have been made since the 


ng statement of the present stand- 


ing the United States in aeronautics was made by 
H William P. McCracken, Jr., assistant secretary 
mmerce for aeronautics. The speaker said that, 

he accepted the invitation to speak at the ban- 
dered to what extent the heat treatment 

f steel was related to the airplane industry. He was 
sul find tl there were only four parts of 


airplane which did not involve the use of heat- 


Directors Hold Important Meeting 


_” my tant meeting of the so iety’s board of di- 
4 rectors was held during the 


convention, as were 
o sessions of the committees on publications and on 


\t the meeting of the directors, the society’s finan- 
was reported. There was an excess of 


income over expenditure of about $28,000 for the 
alendar year 1926. Of this total, $6,000 was credited 
to the expositio1 The net worth of the society at the 


end of the year was placed at $114,000. The total 
budget for 1927 was reported as $213,000, of which 
$23,000 is to be returned to the 30 chapters. Col. J. B. 
superintendent Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleve- 
ind, was added to the national finance committee. 

The Montreal, Canada, group, organized a year 
granted a charter as a regular chapter, its 
membership having grown to over 100. As _ possible 

tior for new groups, the following were con- 


Foundry Exhibition and Congress in 
Paris in September 


\n international foundry exhibition will be held in 
Paris, France, in September in the Pare des Exposi- 
tions at the Porte de Versailles. It will be run for 
three weeks and during the second week an inter- 

tional congress will be held under the auspices of 
the Association Technique de Fonderie. 

The exposition will cover raw materials, as well as 
manufactured products and include tools, machinery 
ind general foundry equipment. The Ecole Superieure 
de Fonderie is to have an official part in the show 

d the welfare features practised in the industry will 
e looked after by the Association Amicale et Mutuelle 
Fonderi« 


Participation by foreign countries will be con- 


uous, it is stated. Information may be obtained 
from the Comité d’Organisation, 8 Rue de la Victoire, 


Conference of Iron and Steel Industries of 
California 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 24.—Notable features of the 


Third Annual Conference of the Iron, Steel and Allied 
Industries of California, Jan. 20 to 22, at Del Monte 
were as follows: 

1. An address by Charles F. Abbott, executive di- 
rector, American Institute of Steel Construction, in 
which he declared that, while business is good in the 
United States, profits are too small to assure future 
industrial expansion, or to encourage capital to under- 
take the development of new markets. Competition 
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sidered: Canton-Massillon, Dayton, Toledo, Columbys 


in Ohio, and Birmingham in Alabama. 
The 1927 Convention 


Arrangements for the annual convention and ex. 
position in Detroit, Sept. 19 to 23, are progressing 
successfully. The Statler Hotel will be the headquar- 
ters, and J. M. Watson and Robert Atkinson of De. 
troit will cooperate with the board in perfecting ar- 
rangements. The American Gas Association has 
decided to use 9000 sq. ft. for its exhibit of industria] 
gas appliances at the exposition. Last year it used 
6000 sq. ft. 

In committee work W. J. Merten, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, was made chairman 
of the recommended practice committee in place of 
President J. F. Harper. E. C. Bain was added to 
the publication committee, with Prof. H. M. Boylston 
reappointed chairman. J. H. Williams, Delco Light 
Co., Dayton, was made chairman of the papers and 
meetings committee with W. B. Coleman, Philadelphia, 
and M. A. Grossman, Canton, Ohio, added. 


One Sectional Meeting in 1928 


Only one sectional meeting, instead of two, will 
be held in 1928, probably in March. The spring sec- 
tional meeting this year will meet in Milwaukee on 
May 19 and 20. A committee, consisting of Vice- 
President Hughes, Past-President Bird and Secretary 
Eisenman, will report on the selection of a place for 
the 1928 convention. 

Dr. Zay Jeffrics, Cleveland, was selected to deliver 
the Campbell Memorial Lecture at the 1927 convention 
in September. 

The board decided that papers to be preprinted 
for presentation at a convention must be in the national! 
office not less than 60 days before the convention and, 
for presentation at all, not less than 30 days. 

A decision was also reached that the committee on 
constitution and by-laws prepare amendments so that 
there shall be only one class of members, thus doing 
away with associate membership. 

The Institute of Metals has appointed a committee, 
R. S. Archer, Aluminum Co. of America, Cleveland, 


chairman, to prepare data sheets on non-ferrous sub- 
jects for the society. 


between individual units of trade and industrial groups, 
he said, is giving way to a broader and more intensive 
competition between strongly organized industries. 

2. Wigginton E. Creed, president Columbia Stee! 
Corporation, San Francisco, stated that the steel in- 
dustry on the Pacific Coast will continue to grow, that 
its future depends on the diversity of its products, and 
that in each of the past five years a new iron or steel 
product has been introduced on the Pacific Coast by 
the local producers. 

3. It was voted by the conference to continue the 
work of developing new markets for Pacific Coast iron 
and steel products, and to coordinate the work of the 
individual groups that make up the association of the 
iron, steel and allied industries of California. 

4. F. J. Koster, president California Barrel Co., 
an Francisco, was elected chairman of the conference 
to succeed Maynard McFie, W. T. McFie Supply Co., 
Los Angeles. John D. Fenstermacher, vice-president 
Columbia Steel Corporation, San Francisco, was re- 
elected vice-chairman, and Charles S. Knight, Cali- 


fornia Development Association, was reelected sec- 
retary. 


S 





“The Trend in Large Turbo-Generator Develop- 
ments” was discussed by representatives of power 
equipment manufacturers at a joint meeting of the 
Pittsburgh section of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers and the electrical section of the Engi- 
neers Society of Western Pennsylvania in the Pitts- 
burgh Chamber of Commerce auditorium Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 11. W. B. Spellmire, General Electric 
Co., F. D. Newbury, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., and L. P. Peck, American Brown Boveri Electric 


Corporation presented the main phases of the subject. 









Britain as a Machinery Importer 


United States Supplies Half of United Kingdom 


Imports of Industrial Machinery—Pur- 
chases Increase Steadily 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—The United Kingdom pur- 
ases annually from American manufacturers nearly 
f its total imports of industrial machinery, ac- 
rding to the Industrial Machinery Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Added significance attaches to this 
fact when it is remembered that the industrialization 
f the United Kingdom began nearly half a century 
before that of the United States and that the British 
held a leading position in the world’s machinery trade 
before the United States became an important producer. 


United States Enjoys Increasing Share of Expanding 
Market 


The United Kingdom is purchasing a steadily in- 
reasing volume of mining, factory and construction 
machinery abroad. The United States has secured 
more than a proportionate share in this trade expan- 
sion. Imports of industrial machinery from the United 
States in 1913 were valued at $9,185,000, or 44.8 per 
ent of the total; in 1923, 1924 and 1925 they had grown 
to an average of $15,320,400, or 51.2 per cent of the 
total. Meantime Germany’s proportion grew from 9.9 
per cent to about 15.6 per cent and Switzerland’s from 
1.8 per cent to 7 per cent. 


United States Shares Well in Textile Machinery 
Imports 


The most important industrial machinery item 
entering the United Kingdom is that of textile machin- 


ery, totaling in 1925 $4,782,850. That 56 per cent of 
this amount, or $2,691,327, represented American 
equipment is a tribute to the machinery industry of 
the United States. Germany ranked second to the 
United States in 1925 as a source of textile machinery, 
supplying equipment valued at $755,380, or 16 per cent 
of the total imports. 


United States Predominates in Machine-Tool Market 


Second only to textile machinery in importance is 
the item of machine tools, which alone accounted for an 
import value of $3,770,256 in 1925. Of this amount 
the United States supplied $2,296,856, or 61 per cent. 
Next in importance come imports from Germany, val- 
ued at $1,049,636, or 28 per cent of the total. 

It is interesting to note that the German tonnage 
exceeded that of the United States, amounting to 2602 
tons as compared with 2084 tons. The value per ton of 
the American equipment, however, was more than 2% 
times that of the German, and indicates the nature of 
the competition between these countries in the British 
and other markets. The value per ton of machine tool 
imports was as follows: United States $1,102; Ger- 
many $403; France, $370. Imports from Switzerland, 
which ranked fourth in 1925, enjoyed a ton value of 
$1,588, or more than that of any of its competitors. 
This fact indicates that the Swiss supplied a high 
grade of equipment in this year, although in other 
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I—United Kingdom Imports of Industrial Machinery 
by Classes of Equipment 


Class 1913(a) 1924 1925 

d gas compressors 

nd exhausterB..isscess) )}6=|6 hh aweae £107,115 £158,480 
irings, roller bear- 

gs and parte (0). 36s wnseile alee 125,371 161,851 
and boiler house 

nts ...0%<daweueeee £24,183 89,174 89,983 

nd shoe machinery.. ...... 62,557 62,557 


hoists and other 





S machinets. vce FO Ree 93,374 72,274 
milling machinery..  ...... 34,030 40,523 

e tools (metal-work- 
m,. {eee ee ee 361,440 553,542 780,753 
Mining coal cutters....... 114,478 161,275 133,471 
Sugar mill machinery(c).. ....-- 31,245 318,479 
Teumatic to@Mk «sovsa bet. 6 ee 165,038 138,271 
e movers, not electrical 263,237 673,342 556,905 
KING MWACHINGOS ..ccccce 1)! wweeen 18,870 17,625 
r-making machines...  ...... 166,952 142,240 
"OWer PUMIDS... sais dae neon 193,544 136.134 
Text machinery......... 366,468 932,15 990,443 
Weighing machines ...ié.<<i} aicnsebes 50,490 40,160 
“iasS-working machinery...  ...... 45,579 35,584 
Wood-working machinery.  ...... 132,505 163,223 

bag and envelope making 
DINGY ... 0:0:0. cme et Cee ae 33,132 34,408 

ard, box and carton 
chinery ....ssssdsae ee 42,121 35,839 
rT MAchinelY . 5 « vcued a 3,079,796 2,814,275 3,215,591 
fal occcecaduenb ee £4,209,602 £6,525,687 £7,334,794 


)Blank spaces are due to different classifications in 


) Includes steel balls and steel rollers for bearings, ex- 


cles. 


)Other than centrifugal. 


Table IIlI—Imports of Textile Machinery into the United 
Kingdom, by Countries of Origin 


Country of 





Origin 1913 1923 1924 1925 
United States. . £144,133 £267,724 £509,494 £557,326 
Germany ..... 140,408 100,861 139,147 156,424 
Switzerland ... 15,520 91,531 143,421 132,187 
France. ......-. 50,089 45,387 43,868 41,454 
OURCP- 5» eee s ows 16,318 90,774 96,226 103,052 

Total .....£366,468 £596,277 £932,156 £990,443 


Table V—Imports of Machine Tools into the United Kingdom 


Country of 


Origin 1913 1923 1924 1925 
United States..... $1,580,957 $1,274,526 $1,508,494 $2,296,856 
Germany ........ 99,530 718,284 617,603 1,049,636 
BYGBGG “occ tease 14,124 116,219 79,599 138,259 
Switzerland «...... sesscs 32,588 65,093 123,902 


Total, above... .$1,694,611 $2,141,617 $2,270,789 $3,608,653 
Including other 
countries ...... 1,759,128 2,285,771 2,429,642 3,770,256 


Value of sterling. . $4.867 $4.575 $4.417 $4.829 


Table II1.—Imports of Industrial Machinery into the United Kingdom by Countries of Origin 


Country of 
Origin 1913 Per Cent 1923 
nited States ........ $9,185,309 44.8 $13,297,343 


MONy . os ka chen 2,035,545 9.9 3,908,514 
‘etherlands .......+. 12,669 See 1,069,667 
ORIN 6 uss ae bie 6,059 Seg 600,967 
Switzerland ......... 371,722 1.8 1,685,375 
SwWedem ..usss@auaee 219,677 1.1 887,394 

RCE ».csesedn ele $56,261 4.2 1,089,468 

Total, above........ $12,687,242 61.8 $22,538,728 
ncluding other 

untrige s.. >. assarne 20,488,133 25,467,007 





Per Cent 1924 Per Cent 1925 Per Cent 
52.2 $15,299,856 53.1 $17,364,070 49.0 
15. 4,338,386 15.1 5,851,758 16. 

4.2 998,542 3.5 1,936,255 5.5 

2.4 1,066,900 3.7 1,813,318 5.1 

6.6 2,671,671 9.3 1,734,408 4.9 

3.5 1,132,660 3.9 1,424,415 4.0 

4.3 1,050,548 3.6 1,395,542 3.9 

88.5 $26,558,563 92.2 $21,519,766 $8.9 
28,823,960 35,419,720 
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was comparatively unim- 
} 
nsive American Trade in Other Classes of 
Machinery 
01 rand ¢ compressors and 
1925. valued at $765,300, the United 
( ie of $604,150. In cutters for 
ilue of $644,530 entered the coun- 
American equipment accounted for $621,- 
’neumatie tool imports were valued at $667,710; 
1017 was from the United States. 
| Opportunity for Increased Trade in Certain Lines 
t the nes, however, the United States 
} favorable a share. Nevertheless, 
| l | n in tl instances mentioned indi- 
mp e position of the United States 
de ion of closer attention to certain 
irket on the part of the American 
rer exporter should result,in increased 
‘here is the item of power. pumps, for in 
inde this head in 1925 totaled $§457,- 
ce} ie United States accounted for $260,742. 
he | r state led as a ource of such 
| eC} ‘ he fact tt the Swiss sup- 
re pumy ilued at $151,959 as com- 
$79,0 fron e United States suggests 
I aeserve greater attentiol 
move (ni electrical) total imports 
$2,689,294 in 1925, yet the hare of the 
tates was only $354,106, as against $1,201,359 
rt of Denmar} This entire Danish trade was 


APPLIED ELECTROMETALLURGY 
Stainless Steel, Chromium, Beryllium, Aluminum 

and Nickel Have Marked Development in 
Last Year 


nce of the electric furnace in the com 
} ‘ of -called stainless steel and 
} A ight out in a talk by Dr. Colin 


niversity before the New York 
the American Society of Mining 
Having taken 

Developments in Electrometal- 
tched briefly the progress which 


“p 
; 
Re ent 


» world war in the manufacture 


and non-ferrous 


us terrous 


nterest were his remarks on the 

plating on steel, a develop- 
on electrometallurgy, which is 
cheap and durable finish on 
Fink mentioned the commercial 


roduction of sean nickel tubing by the electro- 





ytic process, a development of the year just passed, 
and spoke of the growing field in airplane con- 

struction for beryllium and its alloys. He also told of 

j } ; the quite recent development of new grades of alumi- 
aii num and magnesium, both produced electrolytically, 
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ted into the United Kingdom in 1925 
I 
Includi 
Germany France Switzerland Cou 
£ £ £ 
1,414 5,283 6,260 85.2 
13.110 508 395 121,4 
53.689 6,186 2,107 141,¢ 
»0.959 a. «<< see 60 
Ae ch) eeeee = ae 24,6 
ae” UC” CON =e DO ee 66.42 
63,378 12,231 16,896 240,( 
>, 446 oss )0|CllU eee 40.7 
217,361 28,631 25,658 780 
$1 049.636 $138,259 $123,902 $3,770 
r 
Table VI In ports of Certain Industrial Machine? 
United Kingdom 
1924 1925 1926 
Class (January to November, Inclusive) 
£ £ £ 
Boilers and boiler house 6% x 
plant ; sist i ae io ae ae 85,710 97,728 73,985 
Machine tools (metal-work- F 
ing) ; fe. 498,812 697,524 836,250 S 
Prime movers, not electrical 579,880 447,094 625,687 
Textile machinery........ 824,870 880,459 1,006,078 
Total these classes (£) 1,989,272 2,122,805 2,542.01 
Total of these classes ($) 8,683,172 10,246,780 12,351,578 
AQUNTQUAUUNSUUUNGULLLUUAUEUOTUOUEETLESTTNRAUYERNED SERNA STMT ESTOTASN RENARD ANAL | 


in oil, including Diesel engines—the most important 
class of prime movers entering the United Kingdom, 
and probably destined largely for marine service. Of 
this type the United States supplied only $98,966. In 
turbine and other rotary steam engines Switzerland 
marketed products valued at $124,545, compared with 
practically nothing from the United States. 


Machinery Purchases Continue to Expand during 1926 


The industrial machinery market of the United 
Kingdom continued to expand during 1926, despite the 
long coal strike and other obstacles, as shown by 
statistics covering imports during the first eleven 
of the year. During this period imports of 
boilers and boiler house plant, machine tools, prime 
movers (not electrical) and textile machinery amounted 
$12,351,580 as compared with $10,246,780 for these 
classes of equipment during the corresponding period 
of 1925 and $8,683,172 for 1924. Totals for all indus- 
trial machinery and information relative to countries 
of origin are not yet available. 


months 


; 
LO 


and because of their high degree of purity, having 


many desirable properties not found in the more com- 


mon forms of these products. 

The practice of electrolytic protection to prevent 
corrosion in boilers was mentioned, and Doctor Fink 
cited the recent adoption by the British navy of this 
process for its battleships. He also dealt with elec- 
trolysis as a means of reclaiming ancient bronzes and 


coins, illustrating its use with a number of lantern 
slides. 


The Interlake Steamship Co., Cleveland subsidiary 


of the Pickands, Mather & Co., which operated one 
boat, the Lagonda, last year for the transportation 
of steel and scrap on the Great Lakes, will put a see- 
ond vessel in this 


service during 1927. One of this 
company’s boats, the Venus, will be reconstructed along 
the same lines as the steamer Lagonda, and fitted up 
for ca and scrap. It will be ready for 
operation at the opening of the season of navigation. 


carrying steel 


LS 


An investigation which is intended to lead to fur- 
ther mechanization 


a of coal mine operations will be 
conducted by Glenn B. Southward, consulting engineer. 
Elkins, W. Va. He wil] cooperate with the mining and 


loading section of the standardization division of the 
American Mining Congress. 









Associations Remedy Trade Ills 


Organization Work Necessary to Promote More 


Intelligent Merchandising As Well As to 
Check Inefficient Distribution 


BY W. S. HORNER* 


the last ten years has been due to the reaction 

of business men against the “killing pace” of com- 
petition. The economic life of this country seems to 
have been founded on the principle that competition 
the life of trade. But, as a result of the tremendous 
development of American business and industrial life 
ind the growing complexities associated therewith, 
mpetition beeame destructive, blind, often dishonest. 
Someone has compared competition with arsenic, a 
ttle dose of which stimulates the heart and is benefi- 
cial, while too much of it kills the patient. American 
isiness began to suffer from an overdose of compe- 


T HE remarkable development of trade associations 


\s the size of business organizations grew, and dis- 
tribution of the products of manufacturers became 
nation-wide, it became increasingly difficult for manu- 
icturers to ascertain the facts necessary to enable 
them to quote fair, intelligent prices, and to plan pro- 
ction safely for the future. This naturally sug- 
gested a strong economic necessity for obtaining the 
basic facts of each industrial unit. The war empha- 
sized this necessity. With facts in hand relating to 
total capacities, production, sales, shipments, unfilled 
tonnage, available stocks, and other information relat- 
ng to the consumption of certain consuming groups, 
and with the intelligent application of these facts to 
manufacturing and selling policies, better stability 
could be and has been realized. 
Obviously, this has been to the great advantage of 
everybody concerned. The wage earner, particularly, 
s been greatly benefited, in that hours and days of 
employment have been more uniform, and at the same 
time wages have been stabilized to the extent that 
market stability has resulted from such associated 
effort. Uncertainty of steady employment has always 
a potent factor in labor unrest; more so, many 
ithorities assert, than actual wage rates. 


Competition of One Industry with Another 


\nother reason for the association movement is 
he larger competition in which industry now finds 
itself—that is, competition of industry with industry. 
We have been accustomed to think of competitors as 
men or companies in the same line of business as our- 
‘elves, against whom we are figuring and competing 
‘rom day to day. They are competitors, to be sure, 
- they do not offer the strong, deadly competition 
iat is most to be feared. That often comes from man- 
‘acturers and distributers in other lines, selling prod- 

s that may be used as a substitute, although some- 
mes it may be an entirely dissimilar and apparently 
related product. 

rr example, it is well known that sole leather 

‘tacturers have been confronted with steadily de- 

ng business for some years. It is not other sole 

er manufacturers who are responsible, nor even 

‘acturers of rubber or composition soles. It is 

itomobile, because the nation today is on wheels, 

cople ride where they formerly walked; hence, 
bile tires are in competition with sole leather. 
‘ automobile is, in fact, in competition with al- 
everything. Furniture and piano manufacturers 
‘und it a real menace. The automobile has come 
‘he acknowledged badge of American prosperity. 
“r or not we admit that it has passed the luxury 
ind verges upon that of necessity, there is no 


dent National Association Sheet and Tin Plate 
irers, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh. 





denying that the automobile has diverted an aston- 
ishingly large proportion of the American budget from 
other fields—and this is not said at all in disparage- 
ment of the automobile, which today is giving con- 
venience and pleasure to all strata of society, such as 
was not dreamed of 25 years ago. In this connection, 
it is of interest that the automobile industry consti- 
tutes the largest single group in the consumption of 
sheet steel, taking annually from 35 to 40 per cent of 
the total output. Sheet steel manufacturers and the 
automobile industry are to some extent interdependent. 


Trade Groups Formed for Self-Protection 


It is a realization, an acknowledgment, of this com- 
petition between entire industries, rather than between 
the component parts of any one industry, that has had 
much to do with the consolidation of manufacturing 
and distributing units into trade groups, organized for 
self-protection, and for the promotion of matters of 
mutual benefit. 

Many of you gentlemen are in competition with 
each other; sometimes bitter, more often tolerant and 
friendly. But the competition of one with the other, 
particularly in manufacturing, is not the competition 
that is most to be feared. It is rather the competition 
of entirely alien interests that is the most insidious and 
deadly, and which must be recognized and carefully 
studied by industrial units, so that it may be under- 
stood, measured, the invasion resisted, and advance- 
ment made into new fields of trade. More and more, 
business must be thought of and planned for in terms 
of industrial units, if the greatest success as expressed 
in stability, industrial peace, reasonable profits, and 
service to the public are to be attained. 

And, just as the success of any manufacturer is 
dependent in large measure upon the average level of 
success of the industry in which he is engaged, so is 
the immediate, or current, prosperity of that industry 
interwoven with the conditions affecting all business. 
In other words, periods of general depression must in- 
evitably have their effect upon all industries, regard- 
less of their individual basic soundness. 

Sheet steel manufacturers have for some time rec- 
ognized what I have termed the “larger competition” 
of industry against industry, and through their associa- 
tion and more specifically through one of its main divi- 
sions, the Sheet Steel Trade Extension Committee, have 
endeavored to present a united front against the mul- 
titude of competing products, such as wood, cement, 
tile, brass, aluminum, felt, asbestos, gypsum, etc., etc. 


Methods Used to Further Plans 


The committee’s efforts have included advertising 
to the general public, to acquaint it with the service 
value of sheet steel; advertising to the distributers 
and fabricators, with a view to securing their coopera- 
tion; personal contact by representatives of the com- 
mittee with distributers and fabricators, and their 
associations, to sell them acceptance of the basic idea; 
research and standardization work; in fact, in every 
way that the market for sheet steel might be strength- 
ened and broadened. The building trades extension 
division of the committee has done and is still doing 
very valuable work in connection with the revision of 
building and fire codes, assisting thus in removing un- 
just and discriminating restrictions against the use of 
sheet steel. In order that accurate, convincing data 
might be secured, it has been necessary to conduct cer- 
tain fire tests, in conjunction with the United States 
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tests on steel garages and 
stee] furniture have already been made, both showing 
overwhelmingly to the advantage of sheet steel, and 
ther test -e contemplated. The results of these 
ste ! isualized to the public 
rtisements, editorial copy, 


Jureau of Standards. Fir 


e} ther } ible mannet 
os ( n the undertaking is to be had, 
| the industry must lend its 
A gratifying response 
( received from a great many 
distributers. But there are 
whom whole-hearted support has not 
ned. The mills cannot do all this 
They are but a part of the sheet 
The mills are willing and anxious to 
he ricators and distributers to enlarge their mar- 
reate a public consciousness of sheet steel. 
ufacturing and distributing units 
nd many are doing so. There are al- 
any people in this country who do not 
‘sh really is, or the service 


} t is rendering t ocletyv 


ers are spending a great deal of 
In addition, 
it increased effort back of 
their fabricated product, whatever it may be, whether 
dryer cabinets, shelving, 
or any of the myriad 
teel finds its way to the con- 
nust make greater effort to sell sheet 
steel on its merit and not on a price basis; in other 
ly merchandise the product, rather than take 


lp the sheet steel business. 


. { es, retrigerator 


Price Cutting a Malignant Disease 


In this connection, it is well to remember that price 
cutting is not only a malignant, but a contagious dis- 
ease, and so far as possible, all lines of business 
should be inoculated against it. If you should happen 


to know of 


now of any efficacious serum for its prevention, 
please let me know about it. We could use it to splen- 
did advantage in the sheet steel industry. 

Except where and when new uses are discovered, 
there is only so much business to be placed, and each 
company usually obtains its due proportion, trading 
facilities and other manufacturing conditions consid- 

If more business is wanted, it is better to unite 
effort toward increasing the markets and uses of the 
manufactured product, whatever it may be, than to 
compete for a larger proportion on a 
} 


VASIS, 


ered. 


purely price 
at the expense of someone else, and in the end, 
at the sacrifice of sufficient profits necessary to the 
continued production of good quality material. 
Jobbers and other distributers take annually about 
15 per cent of the total output of sheet steel, and con- 
stitute the second largest source of demand. A good 
proportion of this is no doubt represented by roofing. 
The sheet steel industry has lost the sale of a million 
tons of roofing annually to competitive products. Think 


what would mean to the sheet metal jobbers of this 
country if that million tons annually could be recov- 
ered. Why was it lost? Is a paper or an asbestos- 


prepared roofing better than a metal roof, or is it 
cheaper in the long run, considering the item of labor 
n laying the roof, if it has to be replaced long before 

good metal roof, properly painted, would show signs 
wear? Sheet metal contractors, as well as manu- 
cturers, have tried to compete with each other on a 
and in doing so, both gages and coatings 
lightened and cheapened. . This is where the 
great mistake has been made—competition on a price 
basis, and failure to maintain the standard of quality 
necessary to render service. The public is always will- 


ing to pay a fair price for a good product. 
Partly 


of 
f 
price basis, 


have be en 


in an effort to combat this dangerous ten- 
dency, sheet steel manufacturers, with the assistance of 
the Department of Commerce, adopted a simplified 
practice schedule, which provided, among other things, 
that nothing lighter than No. 28 gage would be fur- 
nished for roofing purposes, but because of the lack of 
cooperation on the part of some important fabricators, 
jobbers and dealers, who continued to insist on buying 
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light gages, under the plea that only in this way could 
they compete with other roofing materials, m: 
turers have met with but partial success. Mos: job. 
bers admit the fallacy of attempting to sel! |j 
weight material on a price basis, but say t} 
helpless so long as their competitors do it; a: 
competitor says the same thing. No one wants to do 
it, but almost everybody does. Public confidence in 
sheet metal roofs and kindred products cannot 
stored in this manner. Quality and weights must be 
improved and maintained. 


What Trade Associations Can Do 


This is where the associations of jobbers and fabri- 
cators could render a distinct service. Through well 
organized associations, channels are provided whereby 
men in similar lines of business may meet on a com- 
mon footing, for the discussion of problems of mutual 
interest. One of the greatest benefits of any associa- 
tion is the opportunity thus provided for better ac- 
quaintanceship with each other, better appreciation 
and understanding of each other’s problems. 

In addition to the opportunity provided for becom- 
ing better acquainted with each other, and the smooth- 
ing over of petty grievances and animosities, often 
imaginary, an organized and working association pro- 
vides numerous specific opportunities for helpfulness. 
Among these activities, in addition to trade statistics, 
may be included credit and collection features. uniform 
cost accounting, study of overhead, adoption of uniform 
merchandising policies, higher standards of business 
ethics, and many others. We can all learn a lot from 


each other in frank exchange of experience and prac- 
tices. 


Intelligent Cost Accounting Basis for Profit 


One of the most fruitful fields of endeavor which 
any group of manufacturers or dealers can pursue is 
that of uniform and accurate methods of cost account- 
ing. The subjects of overhead and depreciation are 
demanding increased attention on the part of merchan- 
disers in every line. Intelligent cost accounting lies at 
the basis of efficient management. Goods cannot be 
priced properly unless the cost is known. 

Bankers do not regard lightly the ease and facility 
with which a manufacturer or merchant can produce 
accurate statements of costs, overhead, and profit and 
loss. A merchant seriously limits the growth of his 
business if he does not have an adequate cost account- 
ing system. Often he is unable, when seeking credit, 
to produce a financial statement which inspires confi- 
dence, and upon which the banker can extend the full 
credit to which he is entitled. Even if he is successful, 
but cannot show it because of his careless bookkeeping 
methods, the bank will not consider him a desirable 
credit risk. 

It used to be said of Americans that we lacked the 
desire to do things perfectly; that inefficiency and 
waste were almost national habits; that because we got 
everything easily in a new country abounding in rich 
resources, efficiency did not impress us as a necessary 
factor. Whether or not this may have been true in 
the past, it is certainly not true today. Increasingly 
keen competition, not only among manufacturers oF 
dealers in the same line, but in the larger competition 
among entire industries, has made necessary the prac- 
tice of strictest economy, of better and more efficient 
production and merchandising methods, of standardiza- 
tion and reduction of varieties, in which latter field the 
Simplified Practice Division of the Department of Com- 


merce has been most active. There is no place today 
for haphazard methods in business. 





“Tests of the Fatigue Strength of Cast Steel” '5 
the title of Bulletin No. 156 of the Engineering Ex- 
periment Station of the University of Illinois, Urbana. 
iil. It iS a report of an investigation conducted by that 
station in cooperation with the American Steel Foun- 


dries, The author is Prof. Henry F. Moore. The re- 
ni is well illustrated with photomicrographs and 
cnarts. 
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Steel Cylinders for Compressed Gas 


Theory of Fatigue of Metals Cleared of Complicity in Their 


Failure — Optical Methods of Inspecting 
Interior 


WO papers of interest to the steel making industry 
to read on Monday morning, Jan. 24, before the 
‘yrteenth annual meeting of the Compressed Gas 
Manufacturers’ Association, at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York. The paper entitled “Changes in Gas Cylin- 
ier Steel During Service,” written by K. C. Jobson, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Research Laboratories, Long 
Island City, N. Y., was read in his absence by J. J. 
Murphy of the same organization. The other paper, 
ntitled “Optical Methods of Inspecting Pressure Ves- 
sels,” was read by its author, Dr. I. C. Gardner, physi- 

t, United States Bureau of Standards, Washington. 
This paper was illustrated with lantern slides. 

Preceding these two papers, a short talk was given 
by Col. B. W. Dunn, chief inspector of the Bureau of 
Explosives, Washington, in which he pointed out that 
the regulatory elements of the Government have 
worked around to the point where it has been decided 
hat the proper policy is that of watchful waiting. 
No longer is it considered proper to attempt to destroy 
n industry, in an effort to eradicate some of its un- 
thical or illegal practices. Industry, for its part, has 

me to the point of view of establishing its policy on 
the basis of greater service to the general well being 
f all, in place of the time-worn “Every man for him- 
self,” 


Changes in Gas Cylinder Steels During Service 


NE of the first things suspected of complicity 

when a pressure vessel fails is likely to be the ele- 
ment known as fatigue of metals. This fatigue has 
ome to be regarded as the breakdown of metal through 
the opening up of microscopic fissures in the interior 
structure and ultimately a cut across from fissure to 
fissure over a considerable area. A formula places the 
fatigue limiting tensile strength at about 4.5 to 5.5 
f the ultimate strength. The relation of fatigue limit- 
ing strength point to the yield point is less uniform, 
running from 5.3 down to 1.38. All of these figures 
were given in an issue of the Jron and Coal Trades 
Review, London, last November. 

That fatigue has an unimportant part in the fail- 
ire of cylinders subjected to heavy internal pressure 
ay be demonstrated, however, through several con- 
siderations. Taking a cylinder a little over 9 in. in 
‘lameter, with walls about %4 in. thick and subjected 

-000 lb. per sq. in. internal pressure, the tensile 
‘tress induced in the walls of the tank is about 34,800 
. per sq. in. As the fatigue limit on a 0.50 per cent 
arbon steel is about 50,000 to 53,000 Ib. per sq. in., 
‘he cylinder should stand reversals of stress almost in- 
numerable at the point indicated. Taking a case where 
‘ne stress reaches 70,000 lb., or twice that calculated, 
4nd assuming that the tank is filled and emptied on the 
average of one cycle per week, it should survive a suffi- 
“ent number of reversals to last 192 years. 


Service Distortion Far Below Rupture 


ests made on cylinders, in which applications of 
stress were sufficiently numerous to correspond with 
-) years of continuous service, had no appreciable 
‘ on the volumetric expansion ratio of the cylinder. 
---\n. cylinder was found to require an expansion of 
‘ernal volume to the extent of 4000 cu. cm. before 
‘re occurred. As the so-called “10 per cent per- 
"anent expansion” allowed by present regulations ac- 
unts for only 6 eu. em., it is evident that this is but 

‘ fraction of the necessary distortion to produce 
Incidentally, this 10 per cent means an ex- 

n the cylinder, of not more than 0.001 in. per 
ne part in 1000, 





In discussing the paper, Colonel Dunn stated that, 
for safety alone, his bureau had found it preferable 
not to have cylinders heat treated. As the paper 
seemed to support this view, he figured that this may 
make us exercise better caution in such heat treat- 
ment as is given. Another speaker pointed out the fact 
that a good deal depends upon the character of heat 
treatment to which a cylinder is subjected. In par- 
ticular, he stated that a proper quench and draw would 
make the material more ductile than a plain anneal. 
The purpose of the quench is to close up the grain of 
the metal and make a sorbitic structure. Then the 
draw is used to obtain the necessary toughness. 


Necessary to Correct Non-Uniformity 


A third speaker referred to the non-uniformity in- 
herent in the steel from its ingot state, and which per- 
sists to a certain extent into cylinders made from that 
steel. He stated that some form of heat treatment will 
have the effect of surrounding the weak point with 
metal of stronger character, which would strengthen 
the whole mass. Whether this treatment be the quench 
and draw, an air cooling, sometimes called “normaliz- 
ing,” or otherwise, it may be expected to have bene- 
ficial results. 

C. E. Mac Quigg, metallurgist Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Research Laboratories, stressed the necessity for 
cleaner steel from which to manufacture the cylinders. 
He stated that in all probability the greater number of 
so-called “mysterious” failures of cylinders come from 
some hidden flaw or difficulty which it is impossible to 
foresee. He pointed out also that avoidance of abuses 
of cylinders after manufacture, and especially avoid- 
ance of corrosion of its interior surface, must be a large 


factor in successful use of cylinders. 


Optical Methods of Testing Pressure Vessels 


OCTOR GARDNER’S paper was divided into two 

parts, concerned respectively with inspecting the 
interior service of cylinders already made up and with 
measuring the wall thickness of such cylinders. Both 
features depend upon the ability to carry materials 
through a %-in. pipe tap into a cylinder 51 in. long and 
with an outside diameter of from 9 to 12 in. A %-in. 
cold rolled steel rod with a load of 1 lb. at its end, 51 in. 
from the fulcrum, will deflect something like 4 in. The 
problem was to obtain an instrument of that length suf- 
ficiently stiff to operate with accuracy. 

In inspecting the interior surface a form of peri- 
scope was used, the end of which carries a reflecting 
mirror in the form of a prism and a small incandescent 
lamp to illuminate the surface to be inspected. Inter- 
mediate lenses in the length of the tube and an eye- 
piece designed for convenience in use make up the re- 
mainder of the instrument. 


How the Inspection Is Performed 


With unit magnification, a circular area about 3 or 
4 in. in diameter can be examined at one time. The 
examination may proceed in longitudinal strips by draw- 
ing the instrument out of the cylinder or pushing it in, 
and then giving enough rotation to the cylinder before 
the next strip so that an adjacent area may be cov- 
ered. Or, an arrangement may be made whereby the 
cylinder will rotate continually while observations are 
being made and will at the same time be moved slowly 
in an axial direction, thus giving a set of observations 
covering the internal surface in a spiral manner. Pho- 
tographic apparatus to record the result may easily be 
attached to the instrument; in fact, such an apparatus 
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taken. But it is possible, by this means, t: 
distance within 0.001 in., whereas an accura: 
in. is sufficiently close for practical purpose 


idge the 
of 0,005 


Not Necessarily a Laboratory Instrument 


Flexure of the carrying rod or tube is constant, no 
matter what part of the interior of the cylinder may 
be under observation, because there is no internal cop. 
tact and the support is at a fixed position in the instry. 
ment. Hence, all the elements necessary ar 
ready control. 

In the discussion of this paper, which took the form 
largely of questions and answers, it was brought out 
that optical instruments of this character, when hap- 
dled with the same sort of intelligent care which a 
good mechanic gives his micrometer and other precision 
tools, may be depended upon for routine work. We 
have long looked upon optical means as the one great 
factor when extreme accuracy is demanded. No 
longer, however, is it necessary to regard such an in- 
strument as peculiarly a laboratory appliance. 


under 


Reductions in Coal Mining Wages 


About 60 Per Cent from Last November Ad- 


vance—Three Scales Now Obtain in Connellsville 
District—Reductions in Coke 


29() 
that used on a 0.3! jliameter rifle barrel in ex- 
g the rifling 
Measuring Thickness of Metal 
Ins is tl eflection of a %-in. cold rolled 
sure about % in. at the end, 
ud viously impracticable to use 
rometer for obtaining the thick- 
f t The deflection of the bar, 
wn weight or through the pres- 
h an order as to go far beyond 
owever, provide a means whereby 
| contact may be avoided. As the 
.enification carried back through the lenses 
ler, and as calibration of the instrument 
rds a means of obtaining definitely the 
tween the lense and the surface focused upon, 
becomes relatively simple. Unless the 
om the lens to the interior surface is estab- 
exactness, a satisfactory reading cannot be 
Cut of 
RGH, Jan. 24.—Effectiv. last Friday, coal 
el perating on the open shop basis in 
I gh and Connellsville fields reduced wages 
I 20 per cent, taking off 50 to 60 per cent 
ce made as of Nov. last year. Mining 
hi me variation in the different mines, but 
eral way are half way between the Frick scale 
that which ruled in the other non-union mines be- 
e the export demand occasioned by the strike of the 
or nine se! rice levels that enabled 
inion mines t resume and forced 
operators increase wages to hold their 
Men employe a fixed daily rate of pay will 
receive $6, as against $7.50, and in one case 
yphner, ovotaining Si! Nov. 1, and against $5 over 
nuch of t year 
rhe Pittsburgh ( ( inaugurated this change 
a1 notices a it mines on Jan. 19 It based its 


ie fact that the pri 


coal had dropped 


! where it was impossible to operate profitably 
xcept by lowering the wages. W. J. Rainey, Inc., and 
he the arge independent commercial producers 
juich followed. Many of the small Connellsville oper- 
itors | re isly reduced wages, going back to the 
November 1917, scale 

The latest change means that there are now three 

es in the Connellsville district; the Frick scale, 
ulling for $7.50 per day for day labor, that of the 
irger independent companies, $6, and that of the small 
ndependent companies, $5, with a corresponding va- 
ation in mining rates, which are based on tonnage. 

he wage cut came as a good deal of a surprise, 
ec e there were no suggestions until it was an- 

nounced that the Pittsburgh Coal Co. would make a 

chang It is now generally believed that this reduc- 

tion merely a step in the direction of a full restora- 

tion in the non-union fields of the November, 1917, 

scal Some 


of the producers who followed the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. in its 20 per cent reduction were, at 
disposed to make no reduction or to cut the full 
amount of the Nov. 1 advance, as did many of the West 
Virginia and the small producers in the Connellsville 


ae 
district. 


Benefit to Merchant Pig Iron Producers 


Merchant pig iron producers benefit to some extent 
by the wage cut, which has been made chiefly by com- 


panies serving them with furnace coke on contracts. 
These contracts were written at prices ranging from $3.60 
to $4, based on the November, 1917, wage scale, which 
meant that the pig iron makers were paying about 7oc. 
per ton more on the higher scale. One coke producer 
has announeed a reduction of 37%4c. per ton and an- 
other 40c. on these contracts. 

The United Mine Workers of America are in con- 
vention at Indianapolis this week and will formulat 
demands to be made upon the operators in western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois at a confer- 
ence to be held next month, probably at a northern 
point and not at Miami, Fla., as was designated in the 
agreement, which expires April 1, next. The common 
expectation is that the miners’ union will make the 
usual demands for an increase in wages, the establish- 
ment of a basic day of 6 hr. and a 5-day week, thus 
setting up trading material to match against demands 
of the operators for lower wages to enable them to 
operate successfully in competition with mines not 
bound by the union scale. 


No Prolonged Coal Mining Suspension Expected 


It is commonly held that as prompt agreement is 
impossible, the union mines will generally suspend on 
April 1, and the union will endeavor to get union men 
who have been working non-union mines to quit. It 
is not believed that the suspension will be of a long 
duration, because stocks of coal above the ground and 
in consumers’ hands are large. Also the union has not 
the financial strength to wage a long fight on account 
of the low rate of union mine operation over the past 
two years, which has meant slim receipts for the union 


es under the check-off plan of collection of union 
dues, 





: The second mid-west power conference, to be held 
Feb. 15 to 18 at the Coliseum, Chicago, will be sponsored 
and indorsed by the local sections, and regional and 
professional divisions of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
National Electrical Light Association, Western Society 
of Engineers and the National Safety Council. A" 


a and power exposition will feature the 
eeting. 
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Forming Channels. Filling-in collars per- 
mit of varying the width 








COLD ROLL FORMING 


Channels, Loud Speaker and Other Sheet Metal 
Parts Formed on Production Basis 


Equipment employed in the cold roll forming of 
lucts from sheet steel is shown in the accompanying 
strations. Formed channels of various widths are 
tured in Fig. 1, automobile brake band dust covers 
Fig. 2, formed and bent sheets for a radio loud 
speaker in Fig. 3, and steel door casings in Fig. 4. 
The cold forming machines employed are of Kane & 
Roach, Syracuse, N. Y., design, and are of outside roll 
type. Change from one set of rolls to another may be 
nade conveniently, and new rolls to adapt the ma- 
hine for the production of a large variety of shapes 
iy be made up and used on the machine. The outside 
arrangement also permits of observation of mate- 
it passes through the rolls, which is of help 
n building new rolls, because the precise form to be 
eloped for the work may be seen while building the 
\ rolls. 
Roll shaft drive gears are of steel and reduction and 
er gears are of steel or semi-steel, as their service 
res. All gears have cut teeth. Upper roll shafts 
re adjustable to compensate for variations in thickness 
material as received from the mill, this feature also 
viding for regrinding of the rolls when necessary. 
e roll shafts are mounted in bronze-bushed adjustable 
ter bearings which may be removed quickly after re- 
ng the nuts at the end of the roll shafts. 
important provision is the use of jack-screws, 
re necessary, to add to the rigidity of the outer 
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3—Cold Roll Forming and Bending of Sheets 
Radio Loud Speaker Drum. The partly bent 
drum is later placed in a bending roll 
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Fig. 2—Forming and Bending Automobile Brake 
Band Covers 





bearings. The larger machines built by the company 
incorporate a cast-iron machined sub-base which ex- 
tends out under the roll shafts. A special outer bear- 
ing mounted on this sub-base serves to tie the roll 
shafts together, horizontally and vertically, the ar- 
rangement being such any one or all of the bearings 
may be removed quickly. This feature is stressed by 
the company as providing the strength and rigidity of 
the inside-roll machine with the accessibility and quick- 
changing feature of the outside-roll type. 

To change rolls for the production of a new section, 
the outer bearings are removed as noted above. When 
it is desired to roll material of the same shape, but of 
different width, filling-in collars are employed. These 
collars may be put on or taken off conveniently by 
loosening the roll shaft nuts a half turn, which releases 
the pressure on the roll plates. The filling-in collars 
are split so that in using or in removing them it is un- 
necessary to remove any of the roll plates, outer bear- 
ings or nuts. 

The use of the filling-in collars is illustrated in 
Fig. 1, which shows an outside cold roll forming ma- 
chine equipped with four straightening rolls and ar- 
ranged for rolling four widths of channels on the same 
set of rolls. The split collars are added or taken off ac- 
cording to the width of the channel to be rolled. The 
rolls employed are of high carbon steel, heat-treated 
and ground to size. 


Brake Band Dust Covers at 1600 Per Hour 


The rolling of brake band dust covers for automo- 
biles is pictured in Fig. 2. This cold roll forming ma- 


chine is equipped with a bending attachment and the 
stock drops off the bending roll complete, as shown, one 
flange being bent up, the other flange bent down and 
the piece being bent to a circular form 9% in. in diam- 


Fig. 4—Cold Roll Forming Machines Arranged in 
Tandem for Production of Steel Door Casings 
Shown in the Foreground 
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eter and having a gap of 4% in. Production is said to 
reach 1600 covers per hou! 

Rolling and bending of the sheet used in a drum 
type radi id speaker is shown in’ Fig. 3. The cold 
roll forming unit employed is equipped with a single 
bending 1 achm«¢ After the drum, shown in the 
foreground, partly bent in the machine it is placed 
‘n a separate bending roll unit which bends the mate- 
rial to a complete circle 


ngs are being rolled by the equipment 
Fie. 4. For this work two cold roll forming 


Vertical Turret Lathes with Spiral Bevel 
Table Drive Gear and Pinion 


Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
new series of vertical turret lathes 


nated as the Spiral Drive type. This series super- 
the New Era type previously offered and incor- 
everal improvements, including changes in 


construction and the use of an all-steel 





main slid and turret. The later design of turret lock- 
ing mechanism is also noteworthy, and several minor 
chang s have been made to increase the strength and 
efficiency of the machine. 

An outstanding improvement, and 


the one from 
which the new series of 


ee he . machines takes its name, is 
> ust of spiral bevel table drive gear and pinion. 
Advantages of this construction include smoother table 
action, more constant transmission of power, and, 
therefore, a steadier table drive without vibration. 
The spiral gear tooth also increases the tooth strength 
for proportional pitch. The new design provides a 
pinion amply supported with a wide bearing on either 
side, and a table gear of large diameter for each size 
of machine, firmly built in as an integral part of the 
table, spindle and chuck unit. The method of lubrica- 
tion is the same as in the previous series and provides 
a constant flow of oil at this point. 

The new series includes a 64-in. size of the vertical 
turret lathe in addition to the four sizes, 24, 36, 42 and 
54 in., previously offered. The design of the 64-in. 
unit is similar to that of the other four sizes. Its 
capacity provides 66 in. diameter clear swing and a 
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units, designated as the Nos. 3-D and 3-F, ; 
ly, are arranged in tandem. 

In another installation, the No. 8-E machine is em 
ployed for rolling steel door bucks from flat sheet = 
By means of suitable split filling-in collars, one -_ of 
rolls is employed for rolling three sizes of these ste¢| 
door bucks. Marked increase in production and savings 
in labor cost are said to have resulted from the use of 
equipment of this class. The production of angles hay. 
ing unequal legs is among a number of other applica. 
tions of the company’s cold roll forming units. 


espective. 


clearance in height of approximately 34 in. for the 
larger diameter swing under the crossrail, and 48 jn, 
under the turret face. The new model is furnished 
with plain table having parallel and radial T-slots, and 
the standard equipment includes four independent face 
plate jaws with drop-forged steel body, special Alloy 
steel moving parts, and a differential actuating screw. 

There are 12 changes of table speed ranging from 
2% to 43 r.p.m., these changes being selectively ob- 
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The Use of Spiral Bevel Table 
Drive Gear and Pinion Is an Out- 


standing Improvement. Changes 
have been made in materials used 
and the main slide and turret are 
of steel. A 64-in. size machine has 
been added to the series 


seocnenentananeppanved carn uete eases vaunnenenertt 


tained through two systems of sliding gears and cot 
trols that interlock with clutch and brake. Both main 
head and side head are provided with eight positive 
and independent changes of feed and means for ad- 
justment and control are within easy reach of the 
operator. 

The new size of vertical lathe permits the effective 
use of both heads simultaneously and is adapted for 
boring, turning, and facing operations on large work. 
The net weight of the machine is approximately 28,00 
lb. and the floor space occupied is 10% x 10% ft. The 
height of the machine, fully extended, is 11 ft. 





Two educational films have been added by the Ge- 
eral Electric Co. to the motion picture service which 
it maintains to give educational information on it- 
dustrial progress. “Power Transformers” shows the 
Progress made in engineering and organization in the 
building of transformers for the last 35 years and 
includes scenes from the high tension laboratory o 


the company. “Making Mazda Lamps” shows the de- 
velopment of artificial lighting. 
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Gear Generators Improved to Permit of 
Larger Cuts and Higher Speeds 


es have been made in the design of the 
S ar generators built by the Farrel Foundry 
e Co., Buffalo, to permit of taking larger cuts 
erating at higher speeds. The machines af- 
the Nos. 2-A, 3 and 4, which cut up to 25, 
{9 in. diameter, 8, 12 and 18 in. face, respec- 
The improvements are said to permit produc- 
ome types of gears in one-third of the previous 
time, and any gear within the capacity of the 
in about a half of the time previously taken. 
chines will cut gears of straight tooth, helical, 
‘ed tooth double helical, and continuous tooth 

‘ types. 
saddle and tail bracket of the improved ma- 
; are stronger and more rigid. The guides are 
cylindrical design with an improved method of fasten- 
to their respective cutter spindles, which facili- 
the changing of guides when it is desired to cut 
geht tooth gears. The reciprocating carriage is of 
r box section, which in addition to making it 
e rigid and increasing the bearing surface, permits 
neorporating an oil well in the cutter bed so that 
he carriage will be copiously lubricated at all times. 
The cutter head has a longer base and bearing surfaces 
are covered by the keep plates, which prevents dirt or 
chips from interfering. The feed gear box has been 
extended to the top of the machine to include all the 
moving parts of the relief mechanism and to lubricate 
them automatically. An automatic fe2d mechanism 
has been fitted to the work saddle. This mechanism 
feeds the saddle holding the blank into the cutters and 
stops when the correct tooth depth has been obtained. 
Other improvements include the introduction of ball 
bearings and the automatic lubrication of all moving 





‘catures Include Improved Design of Saddle and 
rail Bracket, Guides of Cylindrical Design and Car- 
riage of Deep Box Section 


parts where it is practicable. The general design and 
‘eatures of the Sykes machine were outlined in THE 
‘RON AGE of Oct. 29, 1925, page 1190. A complete 
range of arbors, face plates, driving dogs, cutter tail 
brackets, chucks, ete., can be furnished, as well as a 
xear tooth comparator together with gage blocks, grad- 
ted squares for gaging the apex of the teeth, and a 
‘rge number of change gears. Straight guides for 
cutters are supplied so that they can be exchanged 
the helical guides when production of straight 

th gears is required. 





The 1926 payroll by Youngstown industries, prin- 
ly by iron and steel companies, was $85,728,453, 
paring with $80,105,966 in 1925 and with $76,598,- 
n 1924. The wage disbursement in December was 
1,940, against $7,377,064 the preceding month and 
934 the corresponding month in 1925. 
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Shapes and Tapers Edges of Irregular 
Shaped Wooden Pieces 


A vertical double-spindle shaping machine de- 
signed for shaping the tapered sides of automobile top 
bows, plow handles and for tapering and shaping edges 
of other irregular shaped wooden pieces has been 
brought out by the Defiance Machine Works, Defiance, 
Ohio. 

This is a direct motor-driven ball-bearing high- 
speed machine. The frame is a one-piece heavy casting 
with cored center, and the top and dovetailed edges are 
planed true and form a slide for the saddle. A hand 





The Wooden Pieces Up to 43-In. Long, and With Taper 
Up to 2 In. Each Side Can Be Shaped 


feed carriage slides on top of the table and supports 
the main form, which has adjustable tracks hinged to 
each side, giving a capacity to shape material up to 43 
in. long and with a maximum taper of up to 2 in. on 
each side. The material is held between the centers 
or clamps on the sliding carriage and the shapes are 
determined by the contour of the adjustable tracks 
used. Stock can be shaped straight or parallel or with 
irregular shaped edges. 

The machine will accommodate stock up to 6 in. 
thick and 1 in. to 6 in. wide. The spindle tops are 1% 
in. in diameter, 8 in. long and will accommodate up to 
6-in. cutter heads. The spindles are on 14 in. centers. 
Each spindle is driven by a 4-hp. 3600-r.p.m. motor 
mounted directly on the spindle, which runs in ball 
bearings supported by heavy housings. Each motor is 
provided with magnetic switch having an overload and 
no voltage relay, and push button control. 

The spindle bearings are lubricated continuously by 
means of wicking from oil reservoirs, and a glass sight 
is provided to show the amount of oil in the reservoir. 
The machine occupies a floor space 35 x 98 in. and its 
net weight is 1900 Ib. 


Develops Refractory Material for 
Extreme Conditions 


The Ohio Valley Mullite Refractories, Inc., has been 
formed by the Ohio Valley Clay Co., Steubenville, Ohio, 
and Henry A. Golwinne, Inc., 26 Cortlandt Street, 
New York, to manufacture Shamva mullite refrac- 
tories in the United States and Canada and to make 
certain other mullite refractories. This new material, 
which will be made in the plant of the Ohio Valley Clay 
Co. at Steubenville and distributed by that company, 
is said to withstand a test of 50 lb. per sq. in. at 1450 
deg. C. for 1% hr. without deformation. It is also re- 
ported to have shown no spalling action after 73 con- 
tinuous quenchings from 850 deg. C. into cold water 
and no expansion or contraction under extreme tem- 
perature variations. 
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Swing Saw with Driving Motor 
in the Head 


4 swing saw with motor mounted in the head has 
heen added to the line of the American Saw Mill Ma- 
chinery Co., Hackettstown, aes The machine is 
intended for ispension from the ceiling or mounting 

: de wa l and employs saws up to 16 in. in 


<imum depth of cut is 4 in., and the 


hannel type, is clamped to the 

f V-shaped self-centering clamps, and 
on the hanger boxes. The counter- 
ites automatically, returning the saw to 
from any point, and holding it there. 

nged to give a uniform pull for the full stroke 
nd also acts as a safety stop at the end of 


The Machine Is 
Designed for 
Saws Up to 16 
In. in Diameter. 
The motor is con 
tained within the 
head, and push- 
button control is 


provided 





the forward movement. A guard completely covers the 
saw above the working depth, the outside cover being 
removable for changing saws. 

The 1-hp., three-phase ball-bearing motor mounted 
within the head is self-ventilating and is protected 
from chips and dust. A larger motor can be furnished 
if required. Air is taken in through a sieve at the 
outer end and discharged through the motor into the 
hood which covers the saw. The motor is provided with 
a magnetic starter with push button control. 


Marketing New Disk Clutch 


Balanced construction and positive action are 
claimed for a new disk clutch brought out recently by 
the Conway Clutch Co., Cincinnati. Two types, single 
and multiple disk, are available, the single disk type 
being here illustrated. The latter has a metallic as- 
bestos lining and is furnished in three sizes for shafts 
ranging from 1 to 2% in., in sixteenths. In the multi- 
ple type, the disks run in oil; for dry installation the 
steel disks are furnished lined with asbestos. 

The exterior of the clutch is cylindrical and is 
without bolts, toggles, levers, pins or wedges. The 
actuating members are completely inclosed and their 
engagement has been worked out to provide for con- 
venient and ample adjustment. The adjustment is 
clamped tight by means of a simple split ring. 

Three actuating levers of chrome-nickel steel, heat 
treated, are employed, the underslung position of these 
levers being said to provide a large lever ratio, re- 
quiring slight pressure to engage the drive. Centrif- 
ugal force, acting on these levers, when the cone is 
withdrawn, would disengage the clutch, even if there 
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were not springs forcing the disks apart. \ bration 
cannot cause disengagement of the clutch until the 
shifting lever is thrown, as the deflection angle on the 
cone member is sufficient to hold it in pla The 
process of heat treating employed is intende< 
the keys a sufficient hardness to practically « 
wear in the splines. 

Ease of disassembling the clutch is another feature 


to give 
minate 


Actuating Mem- 
bers are Com- 
pletely Inclosed. 
Adjustment is «a 
feature. 





stressed. The disks are of heat treated steel, lined 
with woven asbestos, and the faces of the asbestos 
linings are ground to prevent dragging action against 
the disks. The body of the clutch is counterbored to 
permit the pulley to extend under the point of fric- 
tional contact, this also ‘providing a means of saving 
considerable shaft space. The clutch has been designed 
to permit of transmission of large power in small space. 


Turret Lathe Adapter Hoods and Plates 


Adapter hoods, of both plain and adjustable types, 
have been added to the Warner & Swasey companys, 
Cleveland, line of turret lathe tooling equipment. These 
hoods are made in standard sizes to screw on the spin- 
dle noses of the different machines, and are threaded 
to fit all the various styles of adapters. 

For ordinary work the plain type is recommended. 
The adjustable type is adapted for very accurate work, 
because with this type it is possible to aline the adapter 









The Adapter 

Hoods Are Shown 

Below and the 

Adapter Plate at 
the Right 


and the work for concentricity, after the work has 
been placed on the adapter. 

Adapter plates, also illustrated herewith, are offered 
by the company. These plates provide for adapting 
any of the company’s line of flanged tools, including 
the single and multiple cutter turners, to the universal 
hollow hexagon turrent lathes. They are tapped to 
make the smaller tool flanges adaptable to the turret 
faces of the larger machines, the plates varying, how- 
ever, according to the tool and the size of the machine. 
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PLANER TYPE MILLING MACHINE 








Heads, Spindles and Table Have Independent 
Movement—Control is Convenient and 
Foolproof 


iner type milling machine here illustrated, 
achine independent movement of the heads, 
ind table has been embodied to permit of 
th one head and rapid traversing the other, 
t product of the Cincinnati Planer Co., Cin- 
lhe machine bears the designation of Hypro, 
name the company’s late models of planers 
Known, 

minate overhang the bed of the machine was 
ce as long as the table. The table is of box- 
istruction and provision against lifting is by 
f a table clamp and an inner guide. Chip slots 
cast at intervals in the bottom of the T-slots to 
facilitate cleaning, and the table end is provided with 
pecial pocket which serves to catch the chips that 
from the end of the, table. This pocket may be 
ined through openings‘ at the sides and it further 
vides means for clamping work the full length of 
e table. The bed and table have forced lubrication, 
being supplied to the ways. by means of a pump 

ven by the same motor that drives the table. 
The initial drive is through worm gear. Gears in 
bed are of herringbone type up to the bull wheel 
| rack, the latter gears being of special design so 
three teeth of the bull gear are in mesh with the 
ick at all times. The entire train of gears is flooded 
oil. The shafts that carry these gears revolve 
earings in the side of the bed and are lubricated 
y foreed feed supplied by the same pump that pro- 
vides lubrication to the ways. A worm and wheel are 
placed between these gears and the four-to-one revers- 
ible variable-speed motors. A back gear is also pro- 
vided. As there are 15 different speeds to the motor, 
with the back gear there are 30 speeds provided for 
the table. The cut speed of the machine ranges from 
2 to 16 in. and the high speed return is at 25 ft. per 
min. The entire mechanism in the box runs in oil. 


Ball and roller bearings are used throughout the ma- 


The control lever for changing from cut speeds to 
gh return speed, and also neutral, is located conve- 





may be nated in close-up view at right 






+vtee Fari00 (eencampengnensntvaneoneceteneannes seveneneneuepensnneenegeenenttae asin ena career stsewts rts werannees 





‘r Type Milling Machine. The arrangement of controls 
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niently. Hand adjustment to the table, permitting of 
convenient adjustment to 0.001 in., is provided. The 
handwheel controlling this movement has a throw-out 
clutch so that when operating the high speed to the 
table, the handwheel will not revolve. A graduated 
scale placed on the side of the table gives a direct 
reading. 

The uprights are of wide face and have a long bear- 
ing on the bed, to which they are bolted and doweled. 
A tongue is machined integral with the bed to prevent 
the uprights from getting out of line. The top is tied 
together with a box arch, the entire construction being 
intended to eliminate vibration. 

All four heads are independent of each other. One 
or all of the heads may be rapid traversed at the same 
time and one head can be fed while the other is being 
rapid traversed. The quill on one head can be fed 
while the other is rapid traversed. All of these move- 
ments can be operated from either the right or the left- 
hand side of machine. Provision is made to prevent 
accident in case the operator jams the two heads to- 
gether, jams the side heads against the rail or the cut- 
ter against the work. Operation of the heads is con- 
trolled by two levers. 

The spindle is driven by means of a worm and 
worm gear which run in oil, the gear being large 
enough in diameter so that generally the milling cutter 
will be smaller. The gear is equipped with two sleeve 
bearings fitted with roller bearings. A speed box is 
provided to give two independent speeds to all heads. 
There are two 15-hp. motors mounted on top of the 
machine; one motor drives the spindle to the two rail 
heads and the other supplies power to the two side 
heads. The quills have vertical adjustment of 6 in. 
Reverse of feed is obtained through a lever at the 
right-hand end of the rail. Necessary binders are pro- 
vided to the saddle and quill. The rail is provided 
with a narrow guide to carry the rail heads, which is 
said to prevent twisting of the heads and also assist 
in feeding the head across the rail. The rail has wide 
face and is provided with extra bearing surface 
against the uprights. 

The rail is clamped by a single turn of the rail 
clamping device. When loosening the rail a clutch is 
moved over engaging power to elevating device; when 
clamping this clutch is disengaged, which arrangement 
is intended to prevent elevation of the rail when par- 
tially or totally clamped. For raising and loosening 
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he rail the same lever that controls the direction of 
the rapid traverse to the heads is used. When the 


rail is high above the table, the rapid traverse lever 
the side head can be used. One motor is used to 
supply power for moving the rail and rapid traversing 
Fool-proof arrangement of the electrical equipment 

3 feat ire emphasized. The three motors are con- 

le D5 ! ward, dials on the cover of which give 

d re t motor speed and in effect spindle speeds and 
oe Eacl tor is supplied with three push buttons, 
cked so that it is impossible to feed 


er direction unless spindles are re- 
er of the driving motors should fail the 
r will st 1utomatically. Push buttons are 
sides of the table and a start-and-stop 
1 the control lever. The entire 
from the operator’s position. 


Automatic Arc Welder with Two Elec- 
trodes Working Simultaneously 


welding of heavy plates automatically at ap- 

ten times the speed which can be obtained 

with the single-arc manually-controlled process, is 

laimed for a new automatic arc welder announced 
recently by the General Electric Co., Schenectady. 

This machine, designated as the Duo-Are automatic 

welder, consists of a standard travel carriage on which 


are mounted two automatic welding heads and two reels 
trode wire, as shown in the illustration. One 


attendant, it is said, can supervise the two welding 
ircS aS easily as Ne an one arc. 
he new welder is adapted for the butt welding 


heavy plates, which is accomplished by two elec- 
orking simultaneously one behind the other. 
The usual method of depositing the required thickness 
f metal in welding heavy plates is to weld twice with 





Time Is Saved By Using Two Electrodes, Welding 
Simultaneously. The automatic welding heads 
d the reels of electrode wire are mounted on 

the travel carriage 

electrode over the same seam. By using two 
rodes, welding simultaneously, the time required 
the welding with a single electrode is saved. 
For welding %-in. plate, the seam is prepared by 
an angle of 30 deg., total opening. With 
electrode and approximately 250 to 300 amp. 
each arc, welding speed of from 5 to 7 in. per min. 
ma} be obtained. It is claimed that the resulting weld 
of better quality because of the decreased chance of 
urning the weld 


Establishments engaged primarily in ship and boat 


building, including repair work, reported to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce a combined output valued at $177,- 


151,000 in 1925, a decrease of 16.9 per cent as com- 
pared with $213,232,000 for 1923, the last preceding 
census year. The value of output as reported for this 


industry does not include the total value of completed 
vessels, but only the 1 


ilue of the work done during the 
vear 


Milling Cutters with Chip Wells 


A milling cutter with herringbone type teeth stag. 
gered in alternate gangs of three teeth on a side and 
with the opposite side milled away down to the hub to 
permit the discharge of chips has been brought out by 
the E. H. Bryant Tool Co., 1301 Superior Avenue. 
Cleveland. This cutter is designed as a production too] 
and to combine a double interlocking, “hogging” and 
finishing cutter in a single tool. 

With three teeth arranged in a gang the first makes 
the hogging cut and the next two the finishing cuts. 





Teeth in Gangs of Three on a Side 

Are Staggered with the Opposite Side 

Milled Down to Permit Discharge of 
Chips 


The chip wells located on each side in alternate posi- 
tions provide nearly as much space for chips as the 
space that is taken by the gangs of teeth, and it is 
claimed that the chips will be got out of the slot 
that is being milled regardless of the depth of the slot. 
Any number of the cutters can be placed side by side 
for gang operation. 

The cutters are made from cross forged high-speed 
steel blanks instead of from blanks cut from the bar, 
so that the grain of the metal runs crosswise. Advan- 
tages claimed for the cutter, which is designated as 
the Chipwell, include greater feeds and depths of cut, 
use of less power, cutting of more pieces between 
sharpenings and the absence of chatter because of the 
herringbone teeth. It is made in sizes ranging from 
3 in. to 8 in. in diameter, with from 18 teeth on the 
smaller sizes to 30 teeth on the largest size. The teeth 
on all sizes are arranged in gangs of three and there 
are from three to five wells for chips on each side, de- 
pending on the size of cutter and number of teeth. 





Collapsible Saw Horse of Sheet Steel 


Another new use for sheet steel has been devel- 
oped by the Commercial Shearing & Stamping Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, in a collapsible saw horse, protected 
by United States patent application. It is made of blue 
annealed sheet stock, and designed with a folding fea- 
ture, permitting the legs of the horse to fold into the 
main body, making a parcel 6 in. wide by 2 in. thick and 
6 ft. long. An extension “leg”*inside of the standard 
leg provides an adjustable height of from 30 in. to any 
height desired. 

The Commercial Shearing company recently placed 
on the market an all-weather mortar box, built of blue 
annealed sheets with welded joints. 





Average weekly earnings in New York State fac- 
tories in November are reported by the Industrial Com- 
missioner at $29.15. This is a slight reduction below 
the October and September figures, but otherwise is 
higher than any previously recorded. The average of 
the 11 months of 1926 was $28.97, which shows an !- 
crease of 2% per cent above the highest previous yeat!y 
average, which was $28.26 in 1925. Im 1920, with 
<8.15, the highest record was made previous to 1925. 




























































\merican business, in the opinion of Charles 

t, executive director American Institute of Steel 

Construction, 285 Madison Avenue, New York, as ex- 

pressed in an address before the Iron, Steel and Allied 

Industries Conference at Del Monte, Cal., on Jan. 21. 

The theme of his discussion was: “The profit is being 
squeezed out of business.” 

Group advertising to promote the sale of products 
and to discover new uses for them is the remedy Mr. 
\bbott proposes for what he considers one of the most 
lestructive forms of competition—that between differ- 
nt products which may be used for the same purpose. 
He cited numerous instances, with figures, of the suc- 
essful results achieved by group merchandising and 
dvertising, from prunes and raisins to davenport 
eds, and mentioned a book entitled “Cooperative Ad- 
vertising by Competitors” by Prof. Hugh E. Agnew, 
which gives in detail dozens of examples of how indus- 
tries have united and have found constructive methods 
to deal with “the growing menace of outside compe- 


E XCESSIVE competition is the outstanding economic 
F. Abb 


“Foolish Competition” in Steel Trade 


\pplying his arguments to the steel trade Mr. Ab- 
bott said: 

“One of the most difficult of the steel industry’s 
problems is due to the fact that different branches of 
the industry are competing unnecessarily and foolishly, 
thus allowing outside competition to cut in on markets 
that rightfully belong to steel. Steel cannot head off 
the competition of this encroaching material until the 
steel industry realizes that it should work together and 
present a united front in promoting its market. 

“At the present time organized competition is af- 
fecting the use of structural steel to the extent of dis- 
placing approximately 900,000 tons annually. This loss 


n tonnage is in a market that is rightfully conceded 
] 


“The hot steel industry has never asserted any 
rganized interest in its product after it has passed into 


Railroads May Adopt Standard Scrap 
Specifications 


Committees representing the National Association 
Purchasing Agents and the American Railway As- 
lation met jointly in Chicago on Jan. 18 to discuss 
the standard specifications for iron and steel scrap 
adopted some time ago by the Division of Simplified 
Practice, Department of Commerce. Although the 
Vepartment of Commerce had the cooperation and 
sel of all of the interested groups—producers, 
sumers and dealers in scrap—some of the specifica- 
w hich were agreed upon are not being followed, 
‘efforts of the National Association of Purchasing 
are being directed toward getting’ various 
croups of producers to put them into effect. 

\s a result of the meeting, the committee of the 
an Railway Association agreed to recommend 
‘option of the standard specifications, with some 
hanges, by the association. The matter will be 
‘ up at the next annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ulway Association at Atlantic City, N. J., in 
Efforts will be made by the purchasing agents’ 
ation to obtain also the cooperation of automo- 
‘nufacturers, the second largest group of scrap 

rs, 

ng the important scrap classification changes 
nended were: to include steel car body melting 
purchasing agent’s No. 2 melting steel class; 
ide iron yokes with iron arch bars and tran- 
‘o reclassify steel axles, so that axles 5% in. 





Proposes Group Advertising for Steel 


Plan of Charles F. Abbott, Executive Director of Amer- 
ican Institute of Steel Construction 


the hands of the cold steel industry. It has always 
thought, and still thinks, in terms of tonnage output. 
Concentration upon the greatest number of tons per 
man per day has brought about neglect of the mar- 
ket and all that concerns it. 

“Constructive advertising to build up a public con- 
sciousness of steel has never been applied. In alto- 
gether too many instances the sales policies and 
methods of the hot steel industry are remnants of the 
days when steel was bought instead of being sold. 
Conditions have changed, creating new forms of com- 
petition, and most industries have revised their methods 
to meet these new conditions. 

“Yet we find that members of the hot steel indus- 
try not only compete against each other, but some of 
them maintain plants that compete directly with mem- 
bers of the cold steel industry, many of whom are 
among their most important customers.” 


Lack of Profits in Business 


Mr. Abbott gave considerable attention to the lack 
of profits in business today, and cited figures compiled 
by the Business Bourse, New York, based on the cor- 
poration income tax reports for 1924 of 417,421 com- 
panies, and out of this total only 236,389 made a profit. 
The remaining 181,032 not only did not make a profit 
but showed an actual loss. Highly organized and 
efficient businesses make money, Mr. Abbott pointed 
out, but thousands of their competitors make little 
or nothing or show a loss. The survey of the Business 
Bourse also disclosed that two of the most profitable 
industries in the United States in 1924 were ice manu- 
facturing and glove manufacturing, but in the last few 
years the ice manufacturer is getting increasing com- 
petition from the electric refrigerator. He commented 
that no substitute has been found for gloves. 

Mr. Abbott’s summation was that, if industries are 
to maintain their markets and their profits, and at the 
same time find new outlets for their products, they 
must present a united front in some group plan of mer- 
chandising effort. 


or larger will be classified and sold separately for the 
higher price they command; to consolidate the four 
classifications of borings and mixed turnings into one 
classification; to reclassify flues; to revise the specifica- 
tion for heavy melting steel to permit the preparation 
of steel car body scrap into pieces 15 by 30 in. and to 
permit unprepared grades of scrap to be sold under 
one general class instead of separately as heretofore. 

Those who attended the Chicago meeting are as 
follows: 

Representing National Association of Purchasing 
Agents: A. J. Copeland, Industrial Works, Bay City, 
Mich., chairman of iron and steel committee; B. C. 
Sawycr, Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
H. C. Wickline, Union Steel Casting Co., Pittsburgh; 
A. R. Curtis, National Enameling & Stamping Co., Mil- 
waukee; T. G. Elliott; Babcock & Wilcox Co., New 
York, and Goldie, McCulloch Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont.; G. 
C. McClure, Ashland Fire Brick Co., Ashland, Ky.; 
Richard Forester, secretary iron and steel committee 
of National Association of Purchasing Agents. 

Representing American Railway Association: C. U. 
Lammers, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, chairman of 
committee; G. W. Lieber, Missouri-Kansas-Texas; A. 
L. Prentice, New York Central; J. C. Kirk, Rock Island 
Lines; J. C. Ban, Wabash; C. B. Tobey, Lehigh Valley; 
L. V. Guild, Union Pacific. 

Representing the Division of Simplified Practice: 
H. R. Colwell, metals utilization department, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

_ Representing waste material dealers: Frank Parker, 
Briggs & Turivas, Chicago. 
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HIGH AUTOMOBILE RECORD 


More Passenger Cars and Trucks Produced in 


ee 


Than Ever Before 


ympared with 


178.396 trucks in 1925, 

he Department ol 

the T ted States Decem- 
nger cars and 28,302 trucks. 
th 219.504 passenger cars and 
( n production in 

2 passenger cars and 1700 
senger cars in the United 
ince February, 

allest since Jat lary, 1925. 
juction was the smallest 

24; truck production, the smallest 


New Record of Production 


sharp falling off at the close of the 
forms a new high record, surpassing 
(the high) in each class. Passen- 


per cent and trucks, 3.4 


production in 1926 exceeded that of 1925 
Passenger cars advanced 18 per 
1311 to 164,487; and trucks, 84 per cent, 


Extra Charge for Out-of-Line Hauls of 
Steel Fabricated in Transit 


Jan. 25.—The Interstate Commerce 


a 1anded down a decision justifying a 
harge of 5 per 100 lb. by the Atchison, 
Railway for out-of-line hauls of 

teel products fabricated in transit at Tulsa, 
The charge became effective Jan. 20. 


Rates on Steel Drums to Hot Springs, 
Ark., Upheld 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 21. 


Passing upon a complaint 


the Mountain Valley Springs Co., the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in a decision last week, held 
hat rates on iron or steel barrels or drums in carloads 


Detroit, Mich., and Sharon, Pa., to Hot Springs, 
At are not unreasonable. The complaint was dis 


Upper Mississippi River Cities Want Low 
Water-and-Rail Rates 


Cities along the upper Mississippi River will be 


earing Jar 51. before the Interstate Com- 
Commission in their campaign to get water-and- 
t 4“) per cent lower than the present all-rail 
igh the operation of barges between Du- 


wa, and Minneapolis and St. Paul. Counsel for 
asked for a ruling that will permit operation 
ge line by April 1 of this year. 


Billion and a Third in 1925 Work of Rail- 
road Repair Shops 


W (INGTON, Jan. 25.—Repair shops of steam and 
according to reports to the Bureau 

( rk in 1925 to the value of $1,332, 

M lecrease of 12.3 per cent, as compared with 

0 in 1923. For steam railroad repair 

the total was $1,248,867,000, a decrease of 

r ompared with 1923, and for electric 
railroad repair shops it was $83,812,000, a decrease of 


> per cent In the case of steam railroads the 1925 
st « materials was $533,908.000. 

In the motive power and machinery departments 
the cost of new construction was $4,061,000, while the 
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cost of repairs was $469,036,000, In the ca 
ments the cost of new construction was $ 
while the cost of repairs was $451,814,000 
bridge and building departments, including shop wor, 
only, the cost of repairs and renewals was $4,774,099 
In the motive power and machinery departments of + 
electric railroads the cost of new construct 


depart- 
} 5,000, 


in the 


ne 


Was 
$225,000 and of repairs $5,526,000. In the car depart. 
ments the cost of new construction was $609,000 and 
of repairs $65,393,000, and shop work in th ridge 


and building departments cost $639,000. 





Genesee Furnace to Be Blown Out 


The Genesee blast furnace near Rochester, N. Y. 
owned by the Corrigan-McKinney Steel Co., will dis 
continue operations. The city of Rochester has been 
asked to relieve the company of an assessment in tl 
connection. 


La 





Form Company to Distribute Western 
Electric By-products 


Electrical Research Products, Inc., 195 Broadway, 
New York, has been organized as a subsidiary of th 
Western Electric Co. to take over the business of the 
latter company which is not related to the manufac- 
ture and distribution of telephone apparatus and sup- 
plies for the Bell System. Its field will include the 
commercial development of electrical devices and in- 
ventions controlled by the parent company, but not 
suitable for distribution through the Graybar Electric 
Co., its subsidiary operating in the distribution 
electrical supplies. J. E. Otterson, general commercial 
manager for the Western Electric Co., is general man- 
ager of the new organization. 


Indian Tariff Board Condemns Bounties 
to Steel Industries 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—Recommendation for con- 
tinued protection of the Indian steel industry, but 
the form of duties smaller than those now applying, 
has been made by the Indian Tariff Board in a recent 
report, according to a cablegram from Trade Com- 
missioner C. B. Spofford, Jr., Caleutta. The report 
calls for a broad revision of the present tariff policy 
of India, and it is proposed that the new plan become 
effective after March 3 

The report condemns the existing system 
bounties. At the present time the Indian Government 
pays a bounty on 70 per cent of the steel ingot produc- 
tion of that country. It was by reason of this bounty 
that complaint was made to the Treasury Department 
by Eastern merchant blast furnace interests that 
heavy importations of pig iron from India had been 
made possible by this bounty, which, it was contended, 
constituted an indirect subsidy on exportation of pig 
iron from India. The Treasury Department supported 
this contention, and the fixing of countervailing duty 
now is pending. Meanwhile, however, the imports 
pig iron from India are liquidated immediately up 
entry to American ports and admitted to domestic mar- 
kets without any retroactive countervailing duty. 

The new tariff changes on steel products recom- 
mended by the board include the following: 

Fabricated, 17 per cent ad valorem basic duty and 
rupees per additional duty; plates, 20 rupees per ton | 
ty al 6 rupees per ton additional duty; ordinary she 


duty and 24 rupees per ton addi' 
ed sheets, 38 rupees per ton basic duty 
rails under 30 Ib., 26 rupees pe! 
upees per ton additional duty. 
reports that the Tin Plate Co. of ! ‘ 
duction and reduced works costs in 1926, an¢ 
! ecommends that the protective duty 
luced from 85 rupees to 48 rupees per to! 





American shipyards on Jan. 1 were building, ° 
were under contract to build, for private shipowners 
247 steel vessels of 286.777 gross register tons, as com- 
pared with 230 steel vessels of 291,027 gross tons om 


Dec. 1, according to the Bureau of Navigation, De 
partment of Commerce. 
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A decline in the num- 
ber of gainfully occupied 
persons in proportion to 
the total population in 
the United States oc- 
curred between 1910 and 
1920, and a further de- 
cline from 1920 to 1925, 
according to a study of 
occupational distribution 
of population made by the 
National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, New York. 
Relatively larger school 
enrollment and college at- 

ndance and changes in immigration are among the 
ef factors accounting for the increased proportion 

ns not gainfully occupied, according to the sta- 
tical analysis. 

Less than three out of every eight persons in the 

ed States in 1925 were working for a living. The 

her five either were living on returns on investments, 
were being supported by others or at public ex- 
Whereas the gainfully occupied in 1910 num- 
red 38,167,336 persons, or 41.5 per cent out of a total 
population of 91,972,266, there were 41,614,248 out of 
tal of 105,710,620, or 39.4 per cent, so oceupied in 
20. But for 1925, the gainfully occupied are es- 
timated at 42,910,000, constituting only 37.2 per cent 
f the census—estimated total population of 115,378,- 
(00, as against 41.5 per cent in 1910. 
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a 0 Persons in the 
ted States, 29 Were Gain- 
y Employed in 1910 


Other Countries Show Higher Proportions 


The 39.4 per cent gainfully occupied of the 1920 
United States population compares with 56.6 per cent 
gainfully employed in Germany in the same year, 44 
per cent in Great Britain and Ireland, 53.3 per cent 

France and 46.8 per cent in Italy. Of the more 
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FEWER WORKERS AMONG US 





Proportion of Gainfully Employed Steadily 
Decreasing—Now 37.2 Per Cent 


important industrial coun- 
tries in Europe, only the 
Netherlands and  Den- 
mark, with 37.7 per cent 
each, recorded a_ lower 
proportion of gainfully 
employed than the United 
States for 1920. 


Three of Each Ten in 
Manufacturing 
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Of Each 70 Persons in the 
United States, Only 26 Were 
Gainfully Employed in 1925 


Of all gainfully occu- 
pied in 1925, 29.9 per cent 
were in manufacturing 
and mechanical industries; 
7.6 per cent in transportation; 2.7 per cent in mining, 
and 24.5 per cent in agriculture. Non-industrial pursuits 
furnish a livelihood for the remaining 35.3 per cent of 
those employed, 10.7 per cent being in trade, 8.9 per 
cent in clerical work, 1.8 per cent in public service, 
including military and naval service, 5.5 per cent in 
professional service, and 8.4 per cent in domestic and 
personal service. 

Persons engaged in agriculture show a decided de- 
crease, constituting 24.5 per cent of the gainfully oc- 
cupied in 1925, against 33.2 per cent in 1910, at the 
last pre-war census. Those in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries have increased only slightly, from 
27.8 per cent in 1910 to 29.9 per cent in 1925; miners 
and transportation workers likewise show a slight rela- 
tive increase. Clerical workers nearly doubled their 
proportion, constituting 4.6 per cent in 1910, and 8.9 
per cent in 1925. Those in trade, in public service and 
professional service have slightly increased in propor- 
tion to other groups of gainfully occupied, but a rela- 
tive decline from 9.9 per cent to 8.4 per cent is es- 
timated, to have taken place in the proportion of domes- 
tic and personal servants. 





NO HIGHER MINIMUM WEIGHT 


Commission Decides Against In- 
crease in Minimum Carload for Pipe 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—A proposal of the railroads 
increase the minimum carload weight on wrought 
n pipe and seamless iron and steel tubing in Offi- 
| Classification territory from 36,000 lb. to 46,000 
vas held unjustified in a decision made public last 
irday by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
mmission ordered the carriers to cancel the sus- 
pended tariff providing for the increased minimum 
veignt, on or before Feb. 25. 
lt was held by the commission that the increased 
nimum proposed would not furnish any substantial 
entive toward increased loading on the part of 
or small shippers. The former are, and have 
t was stated, loading far in excess of not only 
esent minimum but also the proposed minimum. 
itter, the commission said, are undoubtedly load- 
"g as heavily as the nature of their business permits, 
is manifestly their interest to do.” 
ntending that the proposed minimum would not 
in any material increase in loading by smaller 
s, the commission said: 


Commerce 


uld result in materially increasing charges to them 
that is not needed and cannot be used, or in the 
less-than-carload rates. It would operate to the 
of the large shipper and to the disadvantage of 
shipper by diverting business from the latter to the 

[t would also result in materially increased charges 
shipments of the articles here considered and other 

f iron and steel now taking the same rates and a 
of 36,000 Ib. It would constitute a marked excep- 
minimum prevailing on practically all articles of 

| steel classified fifth class and moving on class rates, 











an exception for which no adequate reason is disclosed upon 
this record. 


Effective Aug. 15, 1920, the minimum of 46,000 Ib. 
went into effect, but it was reduced to 36,000 Ib., ef- 
fective Sept. 20, 1924. The railroads sought to restore 
the former weight and were supported by a number of 
large jobbers and manufacturers, while the proposal 
was opposed by a large number of interests, including 
the Babcock & Wilcox Co., the Babcock & Wilcox Tube 
Co., the Globe Steel Tubes Co., the Ohio Seamless Tube 
Co., the Automatic Sprinkler Corporation of America, 
the General Fire Extinguisher Co. and others. 

The railroads contended that the aggregate weight- 
carrying capacity of freight cars in 1925 was 105,569,- 
386 tons and that, if the average car capacity had not 
been increased but had remained at 56,000 Ib. as in 
1902, the carriers would have been obliged to furnish 
1,413,109 more cars than were in service in 1925. The 
commission said that there is available in official classi- 
fication territory a large supply of mill-type gondola 
cars, having 100,000 lb. or more capacity, which are 
particularly suitable and extensively used for loading 
wrought iron pipe at producing mills. The carriers 
claimed that they were concerned over a possible short- 
age of this type of car because of inadequate loading 
at the present minimum weight. It was pointed out by 
the commission, however, that during May and June, 
1926, an investigation by the railroads disclosed that 
only 14 per cent of all shipments were loaded at less 
than 46,000 Ib., while the average car loading was 
approximately 70,000 lb. Evidence showed, the commis- 
sion said, that one large manufacturer shipped during 
1925 more than 44,000 cars of wrought iron pipe and 
that the average weight of these shipments per car 
was 76,800 lb. and that for seven or eight years pre- 
viously the weight of this producer’s shipments was in 
excess of 76,000 Ib. 
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European Domestic Markets Active 


Export Demand Small—Britain Asking 9,500,000 Ton Cartel Quota—German Stee| 


a Syndicate Abolishes Output Restrictions 
} : 
Hl (By Cable) Galvanized sheets are dull and prices easier. Blac, 
ea ae Oe n sheets are quiet and unchanged. 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 24. The United Kingdom is now reported. to be bieies 
yIG iron is quiet, with but little prompt shipment ing a quota of 9,500,000 tons in the International Ray 
tf f tonnage available and consumers hesitant to com- Steel Cartel, while the cartel is offering membership 
mit ther ves for forward delivery. There are 44 on an 8,000,000-ton quota. 
Cleveland furnaces now in blast. Foreign ore is rather Continental markets are disorganized by the poor 
and some cargoes of Bilbao Rubio have demand and the keen competition of continenta| 
£1 2s., c.i.f. Tees. makers, other than German, who are securing orders 
Finished iron and steel demand continues moderate at prices which are causing the market to recede 
th makers showing more inclination to engage for rapidly. 
ward delivery on contracts. Prices are generally The German Raw Steel Association has abolished 


rm as most works have well-filled order books. 

Tin plate is easier with demand poor and merchants 
fering prompt tin plate at 20s. 6d. ($4.97) and March 
($4.78 to $4.85) 


ater delivery at 19s. 9d. to 20s. 
ise box f.o.b. works port. 


| BRITISH ACTIVITY INCREASES 


Railroads Buying and Shipyards Busy—Domes- 
| tic Activity Offsets Export Quiet 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Jan. 16.—Since the end of the 


satisfactory progress has been made toward 
ormal operation in the iron and steel industry, but it 
will be several weeks before activity reaches the pre- 

strike rate. However, to work off the orders on hand, 
production in excess of the pre-strike output is expected 
ially. About 60 furnaces are in blast, including 


al trite 
Oai SUrike, 


‘ 
event 


38 on the Northeast coast and 14 in Scotland, and the 
number is increasing each week. By the end of the 
month, 


Cleveland producers expect to double the num- 
ber of furnaces in operation in their district. 

The price of fuel is still about 5s. per ton more than 
before the strike, which has been a deterrent to resump- 
tion of activity by several works. Cleveland iron pro- 
ducers, however, have reduced the price of No. 3 foun- 
dry to £4 5s. ($20.61) per ton for January delivery and 

to £4 2s. 6d. ($20.00) for first quarter delivery. These 


output restrictions, which have been at 80 per cent of 
capacity. German steel production last year totalled 
12,340,000 metric tons and the pig iron output 9,644. 


000 tons. On Dec. 31 there were 109 German furnaces 
in blast. 


prices are slightly higher, but eompare favorably with 
the quotations on continental pig iron, so that British 
makers are once more in a position to secure business. 
Although 60 furnaces are in blast, not all are producing 
at capacity and several are making iron for the use of 
connected steel works, so that there is but little iron 
available in the open market. 

Statistics of production during 1926 are not yet pub- 
lished, but it is estimated that the output of the north- 
eastern furnaces in 1926 was only about 800,000 tons, 
showing a decline of more than 1,000,000 tons for the 
year. 

Steel works are resuming operations, but the first to 
approach normal are those with connected blast fur- 
naces. Mills dependent upon outside sources for their 
raw material are slow to resume. 

Indications are that there will be considerable ac- 
tivity throughout the year. Orders have accumulated 
and there is evidence that the shipbuilders and en- 
gineering plants will be particularly well occupied for 
many months. Railroads are proceeding with norma! 
purchasing and shipyards have a number of new ship- 
building contracts, which will involve the purchase of 


British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.85 per £ as follows: 


a ke f f S $6.06 
| Rul 2 tofl 2%s 5.83 to $5.45 
N f F 
: 1.82 
( a N dy ) 61% 
} ‘ i Nk 4 ly j 20 36° 
( i N« + forge: 2 é 
‘ { l Dasl 
) t< 18.18 t 18 0 
KE Coast mixed ( te $11 21.82 to 22.06 
E st hema é S te i 12 21.34 te 22.43 
R t I nd t< S ( 7 SR t IR RE 
1? t 7 4 te 5.1€ 
b's ingane sé t 77.6 
; be angal 
x rt) Tf & 
Welsh 6 1 2.7 te 36.37 
ba x , 0% 4.78 to 4.97 
Ss ip 
72.75 to 75.17 
C. per Lb 
~ * 1&4 
j I 0 ] t 2.32 to 2.43 
i 8 ] ; 1.89 te 2.00 
( “i to 8 1.73 to 1.84 
: I . 2 t S 1.67 to 1.78 
. ot S to 8 1 1.78 to 1.89 
: S 10 ind 2.28 and 2.39 
i : I t rage 0 to 2.60 to 2 ¢ 
t { ts, t+ gag ] to 410 to ; 
Nl Gola. rolled’ ‘stee) 
\ : I g m.16 4 1 
’ 
7 *Ex] t pr 6d ) per t hie 
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Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports 


(Per Metric Ton) 
Foundry pig iron : (; 
Belgium 


£3 17s. to£4 Os. $18.66 to $19.40 
‘rance 317 to 4 0 18.66 to 19.4? 
Luxemburg 17 to 4 0 18.66 to 19.49 
Basic pig iron oe 
Belgium . 3 12 to 3 13 17.45 to 17.6° 
France 3 12 to 8 13 17.45 to 17.09 
Luxemburg 3 12 to 3 13 17.45 to 17.69 
Coke 018 4.37 
Billets 
Belgium 416 23.27 
France 416 23.27 
Merchant bars Cc. per Lb 
Belgium 5 2% to B&B 4 1.13 to 1,14 
Luxemburg 5 2% to 5 4 1.13 to 1.14 
France 5 2% to 5 4 1.13 to 1.14 
Joists (beams) = 
Belgium 6 1.16 
nen burg 6 1.16 
‘Trance ; 
Angles: , 2 
Belgiun ; 5 4 1.14 
s-in. plates 
Belgium (nominal) 6 13 to 6 18 1.46 to . 
Ge rmar y (nominal) 6 13 to 6 18 1.46 to . 
Snip plates: 
Belgium Ss a to & & 1.36 to 1,40 
Luxemburg ...... 6 4 to 6 8 1.36 to 1,40 
Sheets, heavy 
Belgium 6 3 to 6 4 1.33 to 1.34 
Germany 6 3 to 6 1.33 to 1.34 
(a )Nominal. 
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ome large tonnages of plates, shapes and other steel. 
Export business is extremely quiet, but with the heavy 
jemand from domestic sources, mills are not feeling 
this loss as keenly as they might in a quiet home mar- 
ket. Prices are being maintained and the tendency is 
beginning to be upward instead of toward a lower level. 





GERMAN HOME MARKET ACTIVE 


British Competition Not Expected for Six 
Months—More Russian Contracts 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Jan. 3.—The industrial outlook 


is generally satisfactory. Employment conditions are 
greatly improved and the usual dullness of winter has 
thus far been small. Wages are rising but not rap- 
idly and labor, as a whole, is quiet and apparently 


satisfied for the present. Statistics show that through- 
out Germany there were only 72 strikes involving 
12,900 workers in the third quarter of 1926, compared 
with 502 ae involving 351,500 workers in the same 
period of 19265. 

Increased activity is reported in the coal, iron, steel 
and electric equipment industries. The Ruhr coal 
mines report satisfactory operation with output for 
) successive weeks in excess of 400,000 tons, or about 
25 per cent more than in the months preceding the 
British coal strike. Coal production in November and 
October exceeded 13,500,000 tons a month compared 
with an average monthly production of 11,060,000 tons 
I - and an average in 1924 of 8,700,000 tons a 
month. 

Competition in iron and steel from British manu- 
facturers is not expected for the next six months. The 
pig iron market is improved and the pig iron syndi- 
cate has retained its December prices and selling con- 
ditions for January. The German Raw Steel Syndicate 
continues its restriction of output at 80 per cent of 
capacity with the following domestic and “world mar- 
ket” prices in marks per metric ton: 


Domestic World Market 
Ingots .ic«een 100 $23.72 95 $22.53 
Blooms ...... 105 24.90 . 98 23.25 
Bille te ..<ecmee 112.50 26.69 103 24.53 
Bare oes ssete 134 31.78 112 26.58 
Shapes ...... 131 32.07 110 26.09 
Bands <itacs 154 36.53 123 29.28 


Demand for semi-finished material and finished 
products is considerably improved, although export 
ouying is light, partly because of the season and partly 
as a result of termination of the British coal strike. 
“ost mills, however, are booked with business for the 
next ninety days and stocks of semi-finished are in- 
sufficient to supply the current domestic demand. It is 
elleved that unfilled orders accumulated by British 


mills during the strike are sufficient to keep them well 


‘cupied for the next four to five months or more. 


Buying for Forward Delivery 


There is a satisfactory volume of business being 
cooked in structural material, many buyers showing 


a desire to place orders for spring delivery as early 
as possible, in view of the delayed deliveries being 


ffered by most mills. Export business, however, is dull. 
Manufacturers of railroad permanent way material 
well booked with orders from domestic sources. 
Railroads Central Bureau has placed such large 
—— tor material that the present decline in foreign 
“mand causes no apprehension. There is a particu- 
— good inquiry for mine and street car rails. 
Sar mills are covered with business to carry them 
igh the next three months so that there has been 
ination to shade the export price of £5 18s. 6d. 
per lb.) set by the bar syndicate. Domestic 
rchases of bands have been heavy, and the market 
‘vy gage sheets is strong. Shipbuilding activity 
msible for much of the current domestic demand. 
rth German Lloyd has awarded two large ships 
Columbus class. The domestic market on sheets 
trong that the Heavy Sheets Syndicate has re- 
ately to make any concession in price on export 


Wire Rod Syndicate is maintaining its export 
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prices as a result of the heavy purchasing by domestic 
wire mills. 

Business in the Solingen district showed consider- 
able improvement in December, with a good demand 
from domestic sources for both high quality and cheap 
manufactured steel wares and a fair volume of business 
from England, Italy, Spain and the United States. 


Russian Contracts in View 


German tin plate consumers report poor business 
conditions, but exports of tin plate continue to increase. 
Improvement in the engineering industries is general 
and exports are increasing, particularly to eastern Eu- 
ropean markets. There is also a larger demand for 
German electrical materials from Russia and much 
business is expected to develop this year from the 
great power unit to be constructed on the Dnieper 
River. 

It was recently reported that the Siemens-Bau- 
Union and the General Electricity Co. had received the 
contract to construct the proposed Moscow subway, but 
this is not yet confirmed. A complete project was sub- 
mitted by the bidders but financial obstacles are likely 
to*delay actual execution of the contract. The two 
German companies are said to be seeking a means of 
financing the work. 


EXPORT AND IMPORT QUIET 


Japanese Inquiry Includes Tin Plate and Struc- 
tural Steel—Cancellations from Mexico 


New York, Jan. 25.—Importers of European steel 
for American consumers report but little demand, 
although prices are on a lower level than for several 
months. Current quotations on plain steel bars range 
from 1.80c. to 1.85c. per Ib., base, c.i.f. Atlantic port, 
for French or Belgian material, and from 1.85c. to 
1.90c. per lb. for material of German origin. Notices 
requesting information on shipments of German steel, 
apparently part of the investigation of dumping by 
the Treasury Department, are still being received, but 
no action has been taken. 

Sales of distress tonnages of structural material 
and bars continue at low prices. Recently, as low as 
2.05¢. and 2.10c. per lb. base is reported to have been 
made on small lots which could not be disposed of 
before arrival at the dock. Such transactions, how- 
ever, represent only a small total tonnage. 

Export business is quiet except for a few inquiries 
for small lots of tin plate and sheets from Japanese 
consumers. Tin plate is still quoted at about $4.80 
per base box, Pittsburgh, for export, although there 
are reports that a few small lots have been offered 
for prompt delivery to foreign markets at slight con- 
cessions. These tonnages are understood to consist of 
material purchased for export to Mexico and lately 
cancelled. Mexico imported about 191,000 base boxes 
of tin plate from the United States in 11 months of 
last year. In 1925 exports of tin plate to Mexico 
totaled about 118,000 base boxes and in 1924 about 
87,000 base boxes. 

Current business from Japan is small. Meidensha 
has closed on 150 tons of electrical steel sheets with 
a large Japanese export house in New York. The 
inquiry of the Dai Nippon Beer Brewery for about 
3000 base boxes of tin plate has not yet been placed. 
A structural steel inquiry from Japan calls for about 
2000 tons of bars, shapes and heavy beams. No rail 
inquiries of consequence are reported. 


Production of gold in the Transvaal mines during 
1926 broke all records for quantity. October, with 
853,296 fine ounces, was second only to the record 
breaking output of July, which showed 860,134 oz. For 
the first 11 months of 1926 the total was 9,126,695 oz., 
an amount greater than in any other 11 months on 
record, and greater than the entire years 1920, 1921 or 
1922. The gain over the first 11 months of 1925 was 
nearly 4 per cent, according to Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal. 
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| Business Analysis and Forecast | 
BY DR. LEWIS H. HANEY 
- w K sity Burzavu or Business RESEARCH 
—__—_ rable and Unfavorable Factors Affecting Business =——— : 
May Be Summarized as Follows: 
Favorable Factors Unfavorable Factors 
mot y strain 1. Decline in the P-V line continues. 
2. Decline in factory employment and 
’ Z y me ret rade gain in payrolls. 
K ced 3. Farm prices too low compared with 
New enterprises, incorporated, gained non-agricultural classes. 
December. while namber of beak fail- 1. Recession in the automobile industry 
om oe mereenst lens tom and severe competition. 
a 5. Declining trend of building activity. 
5 . . . 
oo 6. Decline in our foreign trade. 
Str 41 position of leading 7. Sagging prices of basic commodities. 
7 mn 8. Large expansion in bank credit and 
uncertain liquidity of bank assets. 
g mercantile ventories 9. Large manufacturers’ inventories. 
] ec of the unfavorable factors affecting thé 
: s f he equ red before industrial equilibrium can be 
r S nnage, we are still in the prosperity phase. Allow- 
y gives |! ng for seasonal conditions, December tonnage was at 
I ri the high point. The high level of freight traffic was 
g in hecks partly due to an abnormal coal tonnage caused in part 
g s. J r gives evi- by fears of an approaching strike, but it remains true 
Furthermore that the volume of both miscellaneous manufactures 
re nearly i! and less-than-carload merchandise continues large. 
ec _ aii ea a> 
. mand Coal -Exerts an Influence 
K s 1 As the coal stock piles become fortified against t 
eans exct anticipated strike, however, and the moderate recessio! 
; erie is n industrial activity progresses, the freight tonnag« 
; f i the railroads will doubtless decline. A coal strike 
r would bring a sharp drop. In this connection, a glance 
gned show the chart will show what happened in 1922 when 
g freig the last great coal strike occurred. Nevertheless, there 
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In This Issue 


Keen competition makes an accurate cost 
istem an absolute necessity.—And it is not 
enough that you have adequate cost data; 
t is te your own best interests to encourage 
‘ur competitors also to know their costs. 
Uniform methods of cost finding will help 
stabilize your industry.—Page 288. 


Says water-quenching of abnormal steel is 
more likely to give soft spots than in case of 
normal steel_—But believes that quenching 
in brine or sodium hydroxide solution makes 
it possible to prevent the formation of soft 
spots in both kinds of steel.—Page 282. 


England is a great and growing market 
for American machinery.—More than half 
the United Kingdom’s imports of industrial 
machinery is from the United States, and 
prospects for increasing sales are bright— 
Page 285. 


Fatigue is an unimportant factor in the 
failure of steel cylinders.—Application of re- 
versed stresses in test, equivalent to 25 years 
of service, had no effect on the volumetric 
expansion ratio of the cylinder.—Page 289. 


Why not a 45-hour five-day week ?—Plants 
operating eight hours week-dayg. and four 
hours Saturdays could eliminat® the waste 
caused by opening the plant for the short 
day by running five nine-hour days, sales 
engineer suggests.—Page 313. 


Proportion of population gainfully em- 
ployed is decreasing.—In 1910 more than 41 
persons of each 100 were employed, but 
in 1925 the proportion had dropped to 37.2 
per 100.—Page 299. 


Merchant pig iron producers will benefit 
to some extent by 20 per cent cut in coal 
miners’ wages.—Reduction of fixed daily 
wage rate from $7.50 to $6 in Pittsburgh and 
Connellsville district non-union mines has 
already affected coke prices.—Page 290. 


Carefully planned and faithfully executed 
safety program reduces accident rate 80 to 
90 per cent.—Foremen are held strictly re- 
sponsible for prevention of unsafe practices. 
Each division of steel plant has its own 
safety committee, reporting direct to the 
general committee.—Page 274. 


P-V Lir- continues downward.—Steel out- 
put followed, and Dr. Haney does not look 
for a reversal in the trend, although the up- 
ward movement of bank credits and freight 
tonnage in December give no grounds for 
pessimism.—Page 302. 


Casting steel tubes and bars centrifugally 
will affect the entire industry, metallurgist 
believes—New process is said to permit 
casting billets of such a size that blooming 
can be dispensed with, affecting an apprecia- 
ble reduction in production costs.—Page 280. 


What makes a steel “abnormal” ?—Abnor- 
mality has its origin in the deoxidization 
procedure in steel-making, and is due in par- 
ticular to additions of aluminum or ferro- 
vanadium in the mold.—Page 282. 


Rapid growth of trade association move- 
ment is due partly to competition of one 
industry with another.—A strong association 
enables an industry to combat aggressions, 
and also to discourage ruinous competition 
within its own ranks by collecting facts re- 
lating to output, sales, demand, unsold stocks, 
ete.—Page 287. 


Not a single “danger” sign in the entire 
plant.—Fear and carelessness are twins, steel 
manufacturer believes. So all his safety in- 
junctions are positive in tone, aimed to pro- 
mote carefulness.—Page 275. 


Grain size has no influence on the harden- 
ing properties of carburized steel. — The 
quantity of carbon absorbed in carburizing 
depends entirely upon the composition of the 
metal, metallurgist declares.—Page 282. 


Scrap prices point downward, says Dr. 
Haney.—Believes that unfilled orders will 
also show a declining tendency, allowing for 
seasonal variation.—Page 306. 


New Weirton stack has the largest water- 
softening plant ever built.—Its capacity is 
160,000 gal. per hour.—Page 278. 


Commerce Commission will hear com- 
plaints on iron and steel freight rates.— 
Entire rate structure will be investigated. 
Complainants should inform the Commission 
promptly whether hearings on separate pro- 
ceedings are desired.—Page 330. 
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Goodwill Is Steel Company Aim 
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Britain As a Machinery Importer 


Associations Remedy Trade Ills 
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More Light On European Conditions 


| Eeyaee week we published observations made by a Department of Commerce 
official after an extended visit to European steel centers, with the con- 
cluding part of the story this week. Mr. Becker’s appraisal of the situa- 
tion is chiefly of interest to American manufacturers by reason of the light 
it throws on the possibility of foreign plants increasing their exports to the 
United States. 

Collateral data on the European situation is furnished in a series of articles 
by Paul M. Tyler, of which the chapter dealing with England will appear in 
an early issue. Other chapters will be forthcoming, taking up the situation 
successively in Continental countries, showing how their productive capacity 
s utilized in pushing export sales, how the collective agreement among them 
s cutting out the former destructive competition, and to what extent we 


may expect to find them competing with us, both in our overseas markets and 
here at home. 


For News Summary See Reverse Side 
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2—Striking Similarity May Be Noted in the P-V Line in 1926 and in early 1923. 
cen commodity prices and the physical volume of trade, it generally anticipates the trend of business by 
about five months. The steel ingot curve shows a sharp recession in activity 


no indication of decline in freight traffic, and car- 
s in the week of Jan. 8 ran considerably above 
f the same week in either of the last two years. 
[he trend of bank debits is not so clear. The gen- 
trend in 1926 was downward after the peak 
ed in March, and the average of the last three 
nths of the year was much under that of the first 
months, making due allowance for seasonal influ- 
This general trend of bank debits seems to indi- 
e that peak levels of the current business cycle have 
reached. We look for continued irregularity in 
lume of checks drawn and a somewhat lower level 
\¥27 than in 1926, due partly to lower prices and 
irtly to reduced speculative activity. 


Downward Movement of P-V Line Being Followed 
by Ingots 


m to the similarity between 1923 and 1926. In 
, about nine months after the peak of the P-V 
the production of steel ingots began a sharp de- 


iy presenting the second chart we again call atten- 
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ng for Seasonal Influences. 
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Schedule of the next installments of the Business Analysis and Forecast, By Dr. Lewis 
H. Haney, Director New York University Bureau of Business Research, follows; Feb. 17— 
lctivity in Steel-Consuming Industries; Feb. 24—Position of Iron and Steel Producers; 


March 3—General Business Outlook. 
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Steel stocks, on the contrary, have reached new high levels, which, perhaps, 
cannot be maintained 
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cline that lasted through December of that year. In 
1926, about the same period after the 1925 peak of 
the P-V line, there occurred an almost equally sharp 
recession in ingot production that has also lasted 
through December. (These statements all consider in- 
got production as adjusted to eliminate the merely sea- 
sonal changes from month to month.) 

What of the future? In answer attention should 
be called to several differences between the present sit- 
uation and that toward the end of 1923: 

(1) Steel ingot production has been above normal 
for a longer period. 

(2) Ingot production has not yet fallen below nor- 
mal, as it did in November and December, 1923. 

(8) The P-V line has not risen as it did in the 
second half of 1923 and has been below its normal level 
for a longer period. (We estimate normal for the P-V 
line to be about 95.) 

(4) No signs of strong recovery in the demand for 
steel have appeared as they did in the early months of 
1924, when there was a large expansion in automobile 
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3—Changes in Unfilled Orders and the Price of Heavy Melting Steel Both Point Downward, After Al- 
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came in January and 

Su ( er) neither justified 
W ibt if Jar lary will show any 

‘lined to look fo. 

Z production in January, 

nal amount would ause the 

decline, and would mear 


r the month were up a little, 


‘ wnward 
h comparisons may note that 
ust, 1926, the steel ingot curve in the 
} close resemblance to the railroad 
( the first chart. Since August, how- 
traffic |} gained while ingot production 
It ji a fair conclusion that the steel 
ecently been less active than business i 
izh here again we must remember thk 
trafl which has affected railroad car 


Scrap Prices and Unfilled Orders Both Point 
Downward 


A * the end of December, both the barometers of the 
4 industry agreed in pointing downward and 
ient developments show no signs of a change 
buying of steel has recently not been impres 
week, heavy melting steel scrap at Pitts- 
16.75, which the same as the averagé 
rye 
eresting to note that, after allowing for 
change there Was act ially a slight net de 
( adju ted index of the unfilled orders of 
States Steel Corporation. This means that 
t e€ was no real gain in December and is in 
vith the advances that had been registered 
hree prec months It indicated a chang 


The average rice of a group of steel stocks ad 
ttle further in the first three weeks of Jan- 

gain may be taken as reflecting the preced 

rise in the barometers (see Fig. 3). It remains to 

e seen, however, if the more recent decline in the 
ete! will be followed by steel stocks. In view 
luced volume of production and lower prices in 
nd steel industry, which must necessarily 


ff irnings unfavorably, it seems probable that the 
ecurities of steel companies will soon react. At pres- 
ent levels they have discounted the large earnings of 


Building Construction Ranges High While Auto- 
mobile Output Falls Sharply 


E would call attention again to the difference be- 
tween the trend shown in two of the great steel- 
consuming industries in 1925 and 1926. It is hard to 
be very optimistic, in view of the difference that ap- 
pears in the fourth chart. It is true that building con- 
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tracts in December, as measured by square feet of floor 
space, showed a little greater gain than usual for the 
month, but on this point it should be noted that the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation reports as follows: “Decem- 
ber’s gain over November had no special significancé 
There were included in the December statistical record 
certain large projects which might a little more prop- 
erly have been entered in October and November.” 

In view of recent developments in the attitude of 
banks and insurance companies it is highly probable 
that funds for speculative building purposes will b 
further curtailed. The warning recently given by § 
W. Straus, in which he stated that there has been over- 
production of several important types of building and 
recommended a halt, is significant. Apparently th 
Federal Government and other public agencies are go- 
ing to engage in considerable work, perhaps with thé 
deliberate purpose of helping to stabilize conditions, 
but we doubt if public works can offset the genera 
downward trend 


Less Employment in Making Cars 


The automobile situation continues to be decidedl; 
infavorable. December reports show a large declin« 
in employment in establishments manufacturing aut 
mobiles and automobile accessories. The sales of the 
General Motors Corporation declined about 45 per cent 
in that month, which is considerably more than usua 
Several companies have cut prices during the last 
month and others are offering increased “values” f 
the same price—in short, competition is very sever 
The trend of the markets for sheets, strips and other 
items of finished steel used by the automobile makers 
is good evidence. While a seasonal gain is to be ex- 
pected between now and April, it is practically certal 
that the total volume of sales and profits in the aut 


mobile industry will be materially lower in 1927. 


Simplification in Automotive Field to Be 
Discussed 


unnecessary size and varieties of 
park plugs, pistons, piston-ring oversizes, brake lining. 
and roller bearings will be considered at a genera 
conference of automotive manufacturers, distributers 
and users at the General Motors Corporation building 
Detroit, on Feb. 2 and 3, according to an announc 
ment by the Department of Commerce, Washington. 
The meetings will be held under the joint auspices © 
the National Committee on Metals Utilization and th 
Division of Simplification. These groups are coopera' 
ing with the Society of Automotive Engineers for the 
purpose of developing unanimous simplification practic® 
recommendations covering the production and use ©! 
the commodities named. The purpose of the gathering 
in Detroit will be to consider these standards from 
a commercial viewpoint and to ascertain the possibilities 
of a further reduction in sizes and varieties. 


Elimination 





The automobile industry still looks for mergers i” 
‘Joi, according to Automotive Industries, despite the 
difficulties that cropped up when preliminary moves 


toward consolidations were made last year. 
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STEEL CORPORATION EARNINGS 


For 1926 Nearly $18 per Share of Common Stock, 
Against $12.86 in 1925 


Earnings of the United States Steel Corporation for 

fourth quarter of 1926 were $53,502,525, nearly 
¢900,000 more than for the third quarter, and the best 
neace-time quarter in the corporation’s history. In 

second quarter of 1918, earnings amounted to 

$62,557,391. 

In terms of the present common stock issue, 5,083,- 
025 shares, earnings after payment of the preferred 
<tock dividend amounted to $4.89 per share, as com- 
pared with $5 for the third quarter. Charges and 
allowances for depletion and depreciation were larger 

the fourth quarter, so that the net income available 

bond interest and dividends was about $760,000 

; than for the third quarter. The earnings for the 
whole year appear to be $17.98 per share of common 
tock. The earnings of 1925 left about $12.86 avail- 
able per share of common stock. 

“The indicated surplus of the year available for 
referred and common dividends is $116,584,000, which 

npares with $90,603,000 in 1925, $109,694,000 in 
1920 and $125,317,000 in 1918. After appropriating 











$30,000,000 for improvements, additions and better- 
nts, the balance of the surplus for 1926 is, as shown 
the table, $25, 783,238. 
EARNINGS IN RBCENT YEARS 
ers 1926 1925 1924 1923 
‘ $45,061,285 $39,882,992 $50,075,445 $34,780,069 
Second.. 47,814,105 40,624,220 41,381,039 47,858,181 
Third..... 52,626,826 42,400,419 30,718,415 47,053,680 
Fourth 3,502,525 42,630,840 30,939,912 49,954,744 
EARNINGS FOR THIRD QUARTER 
Earnings 
Before 
Charging Less: 
Interest Interest 
on the on the 
Subsidiary Subsidiary 
Companies’ Companies’ Balance 
Bonds Bonds of 
Outstanding Outstanding Earnings 
Oct., 1926.......$19,668,676 $676,262 $18,992,414 
N 1926 ... 18,820,788 676,132 18,144,656 
De i0ee sce 17, 041, 125 675,670 16,365,456 
$55,5% 30, 589 $2,028,064 
tal earnings after deducting all expenses 
dent to operations, also estimated taxes 
and interest on bonds of the subsidiary Ni 
OMPAMIOS occ cessekisecetscsreteeswess 4 $53,502,525 
charges and allowances for de- 
pletion and depreciation, applied 
s follows, viz.: 
depletion and depreciation and 
inking funds on bonds of sub- 
sidiary companies ........esecs $15,201,474 
inking funds on United States 
Steel Corporation bonds........ 2,786,745 
tlie _ 17,988, 219 
Net ImGOURD << o4s <whedbs cus ster cee nes $35,5 14, 306 
Interest for the quarter on 
nited States Steel Corporation 
onds outethie® ca ssa cs awe ws at $4,255,608 
lium on bonds redeemed...... 361,734 cp 
4,617,342 
Balames <.ssevdse ada sone eles sees $30,896,964 
t balance of sundry receipts and a dian 
arges, including adjustments............ 253,720 
Fotal . .0¢ «saunas «60s sire eames $31,150,684 
a ds ° 
rreferred, 19% per Gegit. .wcodseeccs 06,394,238 
mmon, 14% OP O00 ccdacvasbsn 8,895, 
-" ——————" 45;$00,314 
Surplus for the quarter........... ose $15,950,470 
of surplus for nine months ended Sep 
cccecécecdseebe dd OR eeu ReCswabaee ee 39,832,768 
$55,783,238 
\mounts appropriated and expended, or to 
expended, account of additions, improve- ‘ 
Nts oF BDOCCSTMANN, .csccccensedtscnstns 30,000,000 
Balance of surplus for the year....... $25,783,238 


Total apparent consumption of Babbitt metal in 

ccember, based on reports received by the Depart- 
t of Commerce from 27 firms, was 4,012,677 Ib., 

mpared with 4,358,127 lb. in November and 4,878,806 

‘©. In December, 1925. The annual total for 1926 was 
(21,579 Ib., compared with 62,405,928 Ib. in 1925. 
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Automatic Transportation Co. Acquired 
by Walker Vehicle Co. 


The Walker Vehicle Co., an Illinois corporation 
owned by the Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, has 
recently acquired substantial control of the Automatic 
Transportation Co., Inc., Buffalo. 

In acquiring the Automatic Transportation Co., 
Inc., the Walker company, which manufactures electric 
street trucks, enlarges materially its field. The Auto- 
matic Transportation company manufactures inter- 
plant haulage equipment, together with auxiliary ap- 
paratus necessary for complete industrial truck, tractor 
and engine installations. Its products include elevating 
platform trucks in various capacities and types, tiering- 
lifting trucks, crane trucks, low platform trucks, three- 
wheel tractors, heavy-duty tractors, industrial engines, 
side and end-dump hopper trucks, trailers and skids. 
Several units of the company’s line have been described 
in THE IRON AGE. 

Samuel Insull, president of the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co., heads the Walker Vehicle Co. G. A. Freeman, 
vice-president of the latter company, has been elected 
president of the Automatic Transportation Co., and E. L. 
Kleindinst, who has been associated with the Automatic 
company for many years in charge of operations, is 
retained as vice-president and general manager. S. G. 
Lamkey, formerly assistant treasurer of the Walker 
Vehicle Co., has been elected secretary and treasurer 
of the Buffalo company. R. J. Mulholland continues as 
general sales manager. William C. Carr, formerly 
president of the Automatic Transportation company, is 
on the board of directors. The factory and sales or- 
ganizations of the Automatic company are unchanged. 


Ludlum Steel Co. Acquires New German 
Case-Hardening Process 


Formal announcement was made last week by 
officials of the Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y., 
of the acquisition of the American rights to use a 
case-hardening process developed by Friedrich Krupp 
A. G., Essen, Germany. The process involves the use 
of nitrogen in the form of nitrides. The Ludlum com- 
pany has designated the product as “nitralloy.” A 
description of the process, as developed at Krupps, was 
published in THE IRON AGE Aug. 5, 1926. At the an- 
nual convention last September of the American 
Society for Steel Treating in Chicago, T. H. Nelson, 
consulting metallurgist, Ludlum Steel Co., delivered 
a paper, “A New Process for Surface Hardening 
Special Steels.” It was a discussion of the new German 
process. At that time Mr. Nelson announced that the 
Ludlum company had acquired the rights for this 
country. An abstract of his paper was published in 
THE IRON AGE, Sept. 30, 1926, page 916. 


General Fireproofing Sales Show Gain of 
$1,000,000 Over 1925 


Gross sales in 1926 of the General Fireproofing 
Co., Youngstown, totaled $6,000,000, a gain of $1,000,- 
000 over 1925, according to announcement made at the 
annual meeting, when the company also observed the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding. Net profits 
after depreciation and preferred dividends, but before 
provision for Federal taxes, were $888,689, equivalent 
to $10.87 per share of common stock. 

George C. Brainard, vice-president in charge of 
operations; J. S. Sprott, vice-president and general 
sales manager, and R. M. Bell, secretary-treasurer, 
were electe@ to the board of directors. 


Domestic sales of oak leather belting in December 
are reported by the Leather Belting Exchange at a 
total of 285,847 Ib., valued at $471,076, or an average 
of $1.65 per Ib. This is slightly below November sales 
of 287,351 lb., valued at $494,531, or $1.72 per Ib., and 
considerably below the figures for December, 1925, of 
343,443 Ib., valued at $598,965, or $1.74 per Ib. 
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in that month, which is considerably more than usua 
Several companies have cut prices during the last 
month and others are offering increased “values” f 
the same price—in short, competition is very sever 
The trend of the markets for sheets, strips and other 
items of finished steel used by the automobile makers 
is good evidence. While a seasonal gain is to be ex- 
pected between now and April, it is practically certal 
that the total volume of sales and profits in the auto 
mobile industry will be materially lower in 1927. 


Simplification in Automotive Field to Be 
Discussed 


Elimination of unnecessary size and varieties 
spark plugs, pistons, piston-ring oversizes, brake lin 
and roller bearings will be considered at a gener®’ 
conference of automotive manufacturers, distributer, 
and users at the General Motors Corporation building 
Detroit, on Feb. 2 and 3, according to an announce- 
ment by the Department of Commerce, Washingto?. 
The meetings will be held under the joint auspices © 
the National Committee 6n Metals Utilization and th 
Division of Simplification. These groups are coopera! 
ing with the Society of Automotive Engineers for the 
purpose of developing unanimous simplification pracl“ 
recommendations covering the production and use 0! 
the commodities named. The purpose of the gathering 
in Detroit will be to consider these standards from 
a commercial viewpoint and to ascertain the possibilities 
of a further reduction in sizes and varieties. 


no 
Lie: 


The automobile industry still looks for mergers 
1927, according to Automotive Industries, despite the 
difficulties that cropped up when preliminary — 
toward consolidations were made last year. 
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STEEL CORPORATION EARNINGS 


For 1926 Nearly $18 per Share of Common Stock, 
Against $12.86 in 1925 


Earnings of the United States Steel Corporation for 

fourth quarter of 1926 were $53,502,525, nearly 
¢900,000 more than for the third quarter, and the best 
eace-time quarter in the corporation’s history. In 

second quarter of 1918, earnings amounted to 
$62,557,391, 

In terms of the present common stock issue, 5,083,- 
025 shares, earnings after payment of the preferred 
ck dividend amounted to $4.89 per share, as com- 
pared with $5 for the third quarter. Charges and 
allowances for depletion and depreciation were larger 
n the fourth quarter, so that the net income available 

bond interest and dividends was about $760,000 
less than for the third quarter. The earnings for the 
whole year appear to be $17.98 per share of common 
tock. The earnings of 1925 left about $12.86 avail- 

able per share of common stock. 

The indicated surplus of the year available for 
referred and common dividends is $116,584,000, which 
mpares with $90,603,000 in 1925, $109,694,000 in 
1920 and $125,317,000 in 1918. After appropriating 
$30,000,000 for improvements, additions and _ better- 
ents, the balance of the surplus for 1926 is, as shown 
the table, $25,783,238. 


EARNINGS IN RECENT YEARS 





rters 1926 1925 1924 1923 
First $45,061,285 $39,882,992 $50,075,445 $34,780,069 
Second.... 47,814,105 40,624,220 41,381,039 47,858,181 
Third 52,626,826 42,400,419 30,718,415 47,053,680 
Fourth. . 53,502,525 42,630,840 30,939,912 49,954,744 

EARNINGS FOR THIRD QUARTER 
Earnings 
sefore 
Charging Less: 
Interest Interest 
on the on the 
Subsidiary Subsidiary 
Companies’ Companies’ Balance 
Bonds Bonds of 
Outstanding Outstanding Earnings 
Oct., 1926 ...- $19,668,676 $676,262 $18,992,414 
Nov., 1926 .. 18,820,788 676,132 18,144,656 
Dec., 1996. .....- 27,083,508 675,670 16,365,456 
$55,530,589 $2,028,064 
‘otal earnings after deducting all expenses 
cident to operations, also estimated taxes 
nd interest on bonds of the subsidiary 4 8 525 
Payee ee ee eae $53,502,525 


charges and allowances for de- 
pletion and depreciation, applied 
as follows, viz. 

To depletion and depreciation and 
inking funds on bonds of sub- 


Sidiary COSNDGMED. ..<.cccbssess $15,201,474 
ro sinking funds on United States 
Steel Corporation bonds........ 2,786,745 
Gitaiapinatliiiens 17,988, 219 
Net BRCOGRO 466.0 se sewed sdehewtnevems $35, 514, 306 
duct: Interest for the quarter on 
United States Steel Corporation 
bonds outstanding ............. $4,255,608 
Premium on bonds redeemed...... 361,734 
—__—— 4,617,342 
BalaMee 6 vie dsendhans bebke beste wbese $30,896,964 
\dd: Net balance of sundry receipts and 
charges, including adjustments............ 253,720 
Fetal . «ve koa sade 0540s coe eee $31,150,684 
Dividends: 
Preferred, 1% per cent........... $6,304,920 


Common, 1% per cent.........+:. 8,895,294 
- 15,200,214 


Surplus for the quarter..............+-. $15,950,470 
Balance of surplus for nine months ended Sept. 


SU .cccccsuttes besdute Jc adsieueds weneuuere 39,832,768 
$55,783,238 
Less: Amounts appropriated and expended, or to 
be expended, account of additions, improve- 
ments or BeCherMRRGl: «004 ovabbnegécencene 30,000,000 
Balance of surplus for the year....... $25,783,238 


Total apparent consumption of Babbitt metal in 
December, based on reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from 27 firms, was 4,012,677 Ib., 
compared with 4,358,127 Ib. in November and 4,878,806 


lb. in December, 1925. The annual total for 1926 was 
°9,721,579 Ib., compared with 62,405,928 Ib. in 1925. 
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Automatic Transportation Co. Acquired 
by Walker Vehicle Co. 


The Walker Vehicle Co., an Illinois corporation 
owned by the Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, has 
recently acquired substantial control of the Automatic 
Transportation Co., Inc., Buffalo. 

In acquiring the Automatic Transportation Co., 
Inc., the Walker company, which manufactures electric 
street trucks, enlarges materially its field. The Auto- 
matic Transportation company manufactures inter- 
plant haulage equipment, together with auxiliary ap- 
paratus necessary for complete industrial truck, tractor 
and engine installations. Its products include elevating 
platform trucks in various capacities and types, tiering- 
lifting trucks, crane trucks, low platform trucks, three- 
wheel tractors, heavy-duty tractors, industrial engines, 
side and end-dump hopper trucks, trailers and skids. 
Several units of the company’s line have been described 
in THE IRON AGE. 

Samuel Insull, president of the Commonwealth Edi- 
son Co., heads the Walker Vehicle Co. G. A. Freeman, 
vice-president of the latter company, has been elected 
president of the Automatic Transportation Co., and E. L. 
Kleindinst, who has been associated with the Automatic 
company for many years in charge of operations, is 
retained as vice-president and general manager. S. G. 
Lamkey, formerly assistant treasurer of the Walker 
Vehicle Co., has been elected secretary and treasurer 
of the Buffalo company. R. J. Mulholland continues as 
general sales manager. William C. Carr, formerly 
president of the Automatic Transportation company, is 
on the board of directors. The factory and sales or- 
ganizations of the Automatic company are unchanged. 


Ludlum Steel Co. Acquires New German 
Case-Hardening Process 


Formal announcement was made last week by 
officials of the Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y., 
of the acquisition of the American rights to use a 
case-hardening process developed by Friedrich Krupp 
A. G., Essen, Germany. The process involves the use 
of nitrogen in the form of nitrides. The Ludlum com- 
pany has designated the product as “nitralloy.” A 
description of the process, as developed at Krupps, was 
published in THe IRON AGE Aug. 5, 1926. At the an- 
nual convention last September of the American 
Society for Steel Treating in Chicago, T. H. Nelson, 
consulting metallurgist, Ludlum Steel Co., delivered 
a paper, “A New Process for Surface Hardening 
Special Steels.” It was a discussion of the new German 
process. At that time Mr. Nelson announced that the 
Ludlum company had acquired the rights for this 
country. An abstract of his paper was published in 
THE IRoN AGE, Sept. 30, 1926, page 916. 


General Fireproofing Sales Show Gain of 
$1,000,000 Over 1925 


Gross sales in 1926 of the General Fireproofing 
Co., Youngstown, totaled $6,000,000, a gain of $1,000,- 
000 over 1925, according to announcement made at the 
annual meeting, when the company also observed the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding. Net profits 
after depreciation and preferred dividends, but before 
provision for Federal taxes, were $888,689, equivalent 
to $10.87 per share of common stock. 

George C. Brainard, vice-president in charge of 
operations; J. S. Sprott, vice-president and general 
sales manager, and R. M. Bell, secretary-treasurer, 
were electe@ to the board of directors. 





Domestic sales of oak leather belting in December 
are reported by the Leather Belting Exchange at a 
total of 285,847 lb., valued at $471,076, or an average 
of $1.65 per lb. This is slightly below November sales 
of 287,351 lb., valued at $494,531, or $1.72 per Ib., and 
considerably below the figures for December, 1925, of 
343,443 Ib., valued at $598,965, or $1.74 per Ib. 
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LARGER EXPORT TONNAGE 


1926 Highest Year Since 1921—Imports Greatest 
Since 1903 


H , : A\ooregating 2,167,048 gross 
rt nd steel from the United States 

g since 1921, when the total 

UY ,O04 Imports of iron and steel products 


tates in 1926 amounted to 1,111,090 
highest since 1903, when the total 
I December, 1926, ac- 
Iron and Steel Division, Department of 
inted to 198,189 tons, against 219,830 
ber Imports in December were 75,559 
th 81,259 tons in November 


Pipe and Tin Plate Lead 


ate represented the largest item of exportation 
lecember, 1926, with 31,735 tons, and was the 
reest ite for the 12 months, with 250,736 
tubes and welded pl represented the 


tem of exportation in December, with a 
428 tons, and the largest item for the 12 


/ 9 ton Other important export 
Decembe ind the 12 months, respectively, 
teel sheets, 19,545 tons and 175,640 tons; 

tee heets, 17,163 tons and 178,636 tons; 
.445 tons and 187,760 tons; plates, 8806 
. steel bars, 10,952 tons and 
0 4 ; scrap, 7711 tons and 104,647 tons; plain 
material, 10,617 tons and 157,121 tons; and 
kelp, etc., 5918 tons and 100,956 tons. 
( the leading country of exportation for 
) mber and for the year, taking 52,203 tons and 
( veiy, whlie Japal ranked second, 


‘ig Iron and Cast Iron Pipe Imports 


tem of importation for both December 

iron, with totals of 14.783 tons 

The pig iron importation for last 

th 441,425 tons for 1925. Imports of 

pe in December totaled 12,094 tons and for 

29 © oO? Imp rts of cast iro? pipe in 1925 


uctural material in December of last 


10,454 tons and for the 12 months 121,099 

293 tons in 1925. Steel bar imports in 

Vecen 1926, t ed 6324 tons and for the year, 
4 HB gainst 58,805 tons in 1925 


Accident Frequency Decreases in General 
with Increase in Productivity 


definite legislative program covering 

rks was a chief event of the annual meeting 

e American Engineering Council, held in Wash- 
Jan. 13 and 14 The meeting closed with a 

r at wi h Charles M. Schwab. president of the 

‘ - t f Mechanical Engineers, and Secre- 
Hoover of the Department of Commerce delivered 


ted in THE IRON AGE of Jan. 20, page 


nd production study being made by the 
ring completion and the report will bs 
r the printers early in March. The scope and 


iracter f the results attained were presented 


in 


ectures at an evening session held on Jan 


clusions from the large amount of data 

t yet been finally formulated, the fol- 

wing gene tatement was made: “In practically 

every indust tudied, an upward tendency in pro 
qauctivity ac 


ompanied by a downward tendency in 


ar + 4 ” 
accide} reaquency 


i 

A W. Berresford, Detroit. who is chairman of the 
safety and production committee, and O. H. Koch. 
resenting the Dallas Technical Club. were reelected 
vice-presidents of the Council Harrison E. Howe, 
Washington, representative of the American Institute 


rep- 


Yhoa vs " ere r¢ ‘ q > 
of Chemical Engineers, was again named treasurer. 
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L. W. Wallace continues as executive secretary. 
James T. Grady, Columbia University, New Yo) 
publicity director. J. H. Finney of Washington 
the finance committee for 1927. 

The assembly adopted a resolution urging the ap. 
proval by Congress of the recommendation made |a; 
April by the committee on patent office procedure. 
ferring to classification and salaries of officials 
examiners of the Patent Office. 

The administrative board voted to call a conference 
of engineering society secretaries at Cleveland, June 
16 and 17. The conference is being arranged by a 
committee consisting of C. R. Sabin of the Cleveland 
Engineering Society, Ernest Hartford of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, E. F. Treschow of 
the Engineering Society of Western Pennsylvania, G 
C. Dent of the Society of Industrial Engineers, and 
E. G. Nethercut of the Western Society of Engineers, 

The Council has appointed a committee to study 
the radio broadcasting situation. Calvert Townley of 
New York, assistant to the president of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., is chairman. 

The next meeting of the administrative board will 
be held at the Engineering Societies Building, New 
York, at a date to be fixed by the executive committee. 


neade 


last 
re- 
and 





New High Export Record Made in 
Agricultural Implements 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—Aggregating $85,666,570, 
exports of agricultural implements in 1926 established 
a calendar year record, according to a statement issued 
by the Agricultural Implements Division, Department 
of Commerce. Implements exported in 1925 were val- 
ued at $77,565,153. The only time the 1926 figure was 
exceeded in 12 months was in the fiscal year ended 
June, 1926, with a total of $90,029,590. The only cal- 
endar year aside from 1926 in which exports of agri- 
cultural implements exceeded $80,000,000 was 1920, 
when they amounted to $81,422,090. 

“That, however,” said the statement, “was a year 
of abnormal demand and high prices, whereas the pres- 
ent figure is the result of consistent and rapid [volume] 
increase since 1922.” The largest item exported dur- 
ing 1926 was wheel tractors, numbering 49,984, with 
a value of $28,281,602. This is an increase of approxi- 
mately 5000 tractors and $2,000,000 over exports of 
1925, 

Exports of farm implements in December amounted 
to $4,965,938. This was a considerable decrease as 
compared with December, 1925, when exports amounted 
to $7,435,680. There was, however. a slight increase 
over November, 1926, in which month exports were 
valued at $4,585,199. 


Capacity of Sheet Steel Makers 


The 1927 directory of sheet steel manufacturers 
compiled by the National Association of Sheet and 
Tin Plate Manufacturers, 420 Oliver Building, Pitts 
burgh, is in circulation. It provides data on 33 com- 
panies having 543 hot mills with an annual capacity of 
3,849,800 net tons. A year ago the directory listed 34 
companies with 542 hot mills having an annual capacity 
of 3,776,800 net tons. Consolidation of the Central Stee! 
Co. and the United Alloy Steel Corporation accounts 
for the loss of the one company in the listing. 

There are 185 mills that are not listed having 4” 
annual capacity of 1,521,500 net tons, making the total 
number of hot mills in the United States 728, with an 
annual capacity of 5,371,300 net tons. That compares 
with 716 mills having a yearly capacity of 5,197,300 
tons a year ago. Galvanizing pots operated by sheet 
steel manufacturers number 136 with a normal annual 
capacity of 1,635,000 net tons, the same as a year ago. 





The Rockbridge Manganese & Iron Co. states that 
several years of idleness its manganese property 
near Midvale, Va., is being reopened and put in shape 


“9 early production, under the direction of Marshall 
aney. 


after 
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GOVERNMENT SHELLS SOLD 


Buver to Unload 17,000 Tons of Shells and 
Furnish Army With New Powder 


VASHINGTON, Jan, 25.—Submitting a credit allow- 
f $275,676.44 as a straight and $245,676.44 as an 
ite figure, the Delaware Steel & Ordnance Co., 
v rth Building, New York, was the high bidder 
nditioning and storing 455,581 shells owned by 
r Department at its Curtis Bay, Md., and Rari- 

J., arsenals. 
r the allowance, the successful bidder receives the 
ive, which will consist of about 70 per cent metal 
(0 per cent explosives. Most of the metal consists 
and represents approximately 17,000 tons, of 
about 11,000 tons will be recovered from shells 
t Curtis Bay, Md., and about 6000 tons at Raritan, 
J. The shells range in size up to 10 in. In some 
they are to be entirely scrapped, while in others 
will be prepared in prime condition and stored 
ler the terms of the bid, which, according to the Act 
f Congress, can be made only upon credit allowances 
tead of on a straight money transaction. Some of 
the salvage will consist of leaden balls and copper rotat- 

ing bands. 

The straight bid, with the higher allowance, provides 

r 32c. per unit for work on 83,818 155-mm. shells at 
Curtis Bay and 36c. per unit for work on 411,763 
155-mm. shells at Raritan arsenal and provides for 
furnishing 130,000 lb. of new FNH powder at 77.4c. per 
b. The alternate bid provides the same figures, but 
supplies the army with 91,240 Ib. of FNH powder. 

In addition to the Delaware Steel & Ordnance Co., 
bids were submitted by the Kaufman Mfg. & Salvage 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J.; International Salvage Corpora- 
tion, Baltimore; Machinery & Metals Corporation, 
Philadelphia, and the Equitable Powder Mfg. Co., East 
Alton, Ill. 


More Than $31,000,000 of Steel Furniture 
Shipped in 1926 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—Orders for steel furniture 
the “business group” in 1926 aggregated $31,- 
88,544, against $27,346,885 in 1925, according to 
reports received by the Department of Commerce from 
manufacturers. Orders for steel furniture in the 
‘shelving group,” according to figures compiled from 
reports of 15 manufacturers, totaled $7,378,961 in 1926, 
mpared with $6,950,216 in 1925. Shipments in the 
“ousiness group” in 1926 were valued at $31,427,643, 
against $26,827,622 the preceding year; while ship- 
ents in the “shelving group” during the two periods 
were $7,335,395 and $6,677,920, respectively. 
Orders in the “business group” in December were 
ilued at $2,797,698, against $2,603,152 in November. 
Shipments in December for this group were valued at 
*2.932,834, while unfilled orders amounted to $1,549,- 
0. December orders in the “shelving group” were 
valued at $571,116, against $574,949 in November. 
Shipments in this group in December were valued at 
*020,151 and unfilled orders were $595,254. 


Fabricated Steel Plate Bookings 30 Per 
Cent Higher in 1926 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 22.—Bookings of fabricated 
‘eel plate in 1926 aggregated 479,375 net tons, as 
‘cainst 367,114 tons in 1925, according to reports re- 
ct ived by the Department of Commerce. Of the total 
'-6 orders, 174,826 tons were for oil storage tanks; 
2,645 tons for refinery materials and equipment; 
'=.938 tons for tank cars; 39,024 tons for gas holders; 
‘406 tons for blast furnaces and 175,536 tons for 
acks and miscellaneous purposes. 

Bookings in December, 1926, according to reports 

m 45 firms, were 34 per cent of capacity and totaled 
"92 tons, a sharp decline under November, when 
total was 59,886 tons, representing 75 per cent of 
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capacity. December bookings (the lowest since April, 
1925) were divided as follows: Oil storage tanks, 9283 
tons; refinery materials and equipment, 1159 tons; 
tank cars, 2463 tons; gas holders, 1467 tons; blast 
furnaces, 1791 tons; and stacks and miscellaneous pur- 
poses, 10,829 tons. 


Commercial Steel Castings Bookings Best 
Since 1923 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—Bookings of commercial 
steel castings in 1926 aggregated 990,246 net tons, 
against 923,446 tons in 1925; 953,511 tons in 1924 and 
1,077,182 tons in 1923, according to the Department 
of Commerce. Of the 1926 bookings, which represented 
62 per cent of capacity, 382,478 tons were for railroad 
specialties, being 53 per cent of that class of capacity, 
while 607,768 tons were miscellaneous castings, or 70 
per cent of that kind of output. The department’s 
figures are based on reports from manufacturers hav- 
ing a monthly capacity of 132,600 tons, and represent- 
ing more than 80 per cent of the commercial castings 
capacity of the United States. 

Bookings in December totaled 85,685 tons, or 65 per 
cent of capacity, against 70,803 tons in November, or 
53 per cent of capacity. Of the December bookings, 
38,111 tons were for railroad uses, being 63 per cent 
of that kind of capacity, while 47,574 tons were mis- 
cellaneous castings, representing 66 per cent of that 
class of production. 

Production of commercial steel castings in 1926 
totaled 1,089,096 tons, being 68 per cent of capacity, 
of which 403,416 tons were for railroad specialties, be- 
ing 56 per cent of that kind of capacity. Production 
of miscellaneous castings totaled 685,680 tons, repre- 
senting 79 per cent of that kind of capacity. Output 
in December aggregated 81,556 tons, representing 62 
per cent of capacity, of which 28,699 tons were for 
railroad specialties, being 48 per cent of that class of 
production. Miscellaneous castings totaled 52,857 tons, 
being 73 per cent of that kind of output. Production 
in November totaled 86,273 tons. 


Large Excess Demand for Space in 
Machine Tool Exhibition 


For the machine total exhibition to be held at Cleve- 
land, Sept. 19-24, the National Machine Too] Builders 
Association has booked 152 exhibitors and has a wait- 
ing list of 32 companies which have applied for space 
but could not be accommodated. The applications of 
these companies total 5000 sq. ft. in excess of the space 
allotted, and the committee is considering plans where- 
by they may be able to take care of the overflow. 


Greater Aluminum Manufactures with 
Fewer Employees 


Products to the value of $125,696,767 were turned 
out in 1925 by 125 establishments engaged in aluminum 
manufactures. This is a gain of 17.5 per cent over the 
1923 production of $106,930,367. This heavy gain was 
made in spite of the fact of a reduction of 14 per cent 
in number of wage earners, from 16,288 in the earlier 
year to 14,013. The value added by manufacture, 
which is the truer measure of the work of these em- 
ployees, was $42,165,561 in 1925, a gain of 4.7 per cent 
over the $40,270,848 in 1923. 

Ohio was the seat of 22 of the 125 establishments. 
There were 14 in Wisconsin, 11 in New York, 10 in 
Michigan, 10 in New Jersey, 9 in Illinois, 8 in Pennsyl- 
vania and the remaining 41 in 14 other States. The 1925 
products were divided into four major groups, inp which 
aluminum ware, consisting principally of cooking uten- 
sils and household articles, accounted for $30,616,853. 
Castings, including automobile accessories and parts, 
made up $28,362,548. Other aluminum products, includ- 
ing rolled bars, plates and sheets, aggregated $61,324,- 
629. All other products, including the amount received 
for custom work, made up $5,392,737. 
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Prospective Scope of Coal Strike 
A> eek’ deve] ypments 1 wage reductions 
i al mines are of particular interest by 
f ! attitudes disclosed. The 
Pitt irgh Coal Co. and the merchant operators 
Connellsville region reduced wages by an 
trifle more than 20 per cent, thus 
htly more than one-half of the ad- 
: vances made about three months ago, just as coal 
prices had reached their highest point and were 
j ib egin their very sharp drop. Of similar 
i significan were the reductions made Jan. 1 at 
mines, particularly in West Virginia. 
De itions by producers and consumers of 
how broad and how long the expected 
ke April 1 would likely be, have unavoidably 
een tempered by personal interest. Since the 
ddle of last year coal producers have been urging 
that nsumers “stock up for the strike,” while 
| nsumers have argued that they must be given 
afely low prices if they were to stock, and when 
they did stock they have endeavored to cover their 
tracks 
These wage reductions appear to furnish trust- 
worthy evidence of what has actually been in the 
minds of producers and consumers. In many cases 
at st the producers involved had been strongly 
} rged istomers to take that course. The con- 
sumers must have believed that the course was a 
| safe one. Certainly they would not knowingly try 
to get their sources of supply into trouble. There 
was economic reason for maintaining high wage 
rates ecasioned by fortuitous circumstances 
which } wholly passed. At best it was purely 
a matter strategy, to forestall nonunion or 
t “‘sympatheti strikes. The circumstantial evi- 
dence now is that many well informed men have 
: been convinced no such strategy is called for. 
i In some quarters there has been apprehension 
as t - = coal strike by reason of the magni- 
i tude of the strike of 1922 j is readilv r 
' called that two acanae oo : Soe = 
Hy : . cS SR xpec h igs occurred then, 
: quite unlikely of repetition. lhey were big pieces 


of luck for the 
the strikes of 
Connellsville 


United Mine Workers. One was 


nonunion miners, particularly in the 


region, the other was the railroad 
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strikes, which greatly crippled the movement of 
nonunion coal, particularly out of Kentucky. 

A duplication of those two pieces of luck is 
unlikely, and shorn of those circum- 
stances the strike of 1922 would not have counted 
for nearly as much as it did. Furthermore, the 
relative strength of nonunion coal mining has ma- 
terially increased since 1922. The nonunion mines 
have been relatively well provided with business and 
they have grown in capacity. A few mines for- 
merly union have become nonunion. 

A Bureau of Mines report this week is of timely 
interest. It details the result of a questionnaire 
as to whether mines were under contract with the 
United Mine Workers at the beginning and at the 
end of the year 1925. Of those answering, 34.7 
per cent in number, employing 38.7 per cent of the 
men involved, answer “yes” while 62.4 per cent, 
employing 56.3 per cent of the men, answered “no.” 
The remainder, 2.9 per cent, employing 5 per cent 
of the men, changed their attitude during the year, 
from having a contract to not admitting a contract. 
Presumably there were further changes in the same 
direction in 1926. 

The daily rate of bituminous coal production 
reached its peak in the week of Dec. 4, at 2,446,000 
net tons. It declined continuously, by 17 per cent, 
to a low rate of 2,021,000 net tons daily in the week 
of Jan. 1. Since then there has been a sharp 
upturn, by 12 per cent in only two weeks, the daily 
rate in the week of Jan. 15 being 2,258,000 net 
tons, which is above any rate of last year prior to 
late October, when the British coal strike was near 
its end. The evidence of the figures, and of collat- 
eral evidence, is that consumers of coal are now 
freely adding to their already large stocks. From 
all angles it appears that the coal strike will not 
be broad and will hardly be long, and consumers 
will be in position to take care of themselves. 


obviously 





(eee on the year-end reviews and 
forecasts of economists and leaders in trade 
and industry, the New York Times Annalist, in its 
notable “Annual Economic Survey and Business 
Forecast” of Jan. 14, is at variance with the general 
expression when it says that “recent declines in 
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.ctivity, taken in connection with a falling 


pusiness 
price level and exceedingly sharp competition, sug- 
é, beginning of a true cyclical recession, 
though this might not be of much severity.” 


rest tne 
The large and increasing volume of consumer 
redit is regarded as the chief weakness. “Profit 
margins in manufacture are generally narrow, and 
narrowing still further, so that aggregate profits 
nd on volume, which cannot be secured with- 
the lavish use of credit to sustain consumption. 
nfluence of credit masks the realities of the 
present situation. There is a considerable pros- 
pect that credit will be still more freely used to 
heck declines, with ultimately serious results.” 


Automobile Statistics 

“NTATISTICS of automobile production in 1926 

S are now completed, as the Department of Com- 
has just issued the figures for December. 

nt expectations were borne out by the pro- 

on of December proving to be the lowest for 

month since February, 1922. The year’s in- 


Re 


rease over 1925 is only 2.96 per cent. The 1926 
roduction in full was as follows: 
Cars Trucks Total 


United States 3,765,048 494,377 4,259,425 
Canada 164,487 40,629 205,116 


“ese eee 





TOG -sannn’ 3,929,535 535,006 4,464,541 


For information as to the prospects of passen- 
ger car and truck production in the next few 
months or in the year, analysis is naturally of the 
trend in recent months rather than of the annual 
swing. On account of short period abnormalities 
in three of the past six years, figures to represent 
normal swing through the months of the year can- 

t be computed. The year 1922 opened with very 
light production, while the first three months of 
\Y24 had such heavy production that abnormally 
ight production was necessitated in the next three 
r four months, and in 1925 there was such a dis- 
turbance by delay in production of the new Ford 
model that August production of passenger cars 
was only 55 per cent of the October production, a 
relationship altogether removed from normal. 

Comparison by half years is not open to any 
such objection, except in the case of 1922. The 
proportions since then have been as follows, in 


percentage: 
First half Second half 
| 51 49 
1984... 6 56 44 
Ls 51 49 
1926 -.. sce eneOne 55 45 


The recent slump was in fact sharper than is 
shown by these figures, for production was heavy 
through September, the departure beginning there- 
‘iter, and being sharp in November and sstill 
‘tarper in December. In a practical considera- 
‘on of the situation, a distinction must be made 
“tween what would be judged normal after a 
‘horough consideration of all matters, and what 
‘siness men who deal with the automobile trade 
‘pect. The purveyors of material judge their cur- 

' sales by their previous experiences rather than 
theoretical considerations of normal. 
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Accordingly it is in point to compute the average 
relationship that has existed between November- 
December production and the average of the pre- 
ceding ten months. In five years through 1925 that 
was 73 per cent. Last year it was less than 55 
per cent. That is, the November-December pro- 
duction was one-fourth less than the expectancy 
from the record of the preceding ten months of the 
year, based on the average relationship that existed 
in the preceding five years. 

In considering the bearing of this 25 per cent 
decline, some weight must be given to the argu- 
ment that the automobile making trade has been 
conservative, in refraining from making up cars 
and trucks in advance, and in endeavoring to allow 
dealers’ stocks to be liquidated, but it must be 
remembered that the big lesson the automobile 
trade received in that matter of anticipating pro- 
duction was given in the spring of 1924. The 
memory of that trying experience was fresher in 
1925 than in 1926. In other words, something new 
of great importance must have occurred. 

As a final computation, in the past four years 
January production has been 93 per cent of the 
average monthly production.in the preceding year. 
That factor would call for a production this month 
of 346,000 passenger cars and trucks in the United 
States and Canada, exactly double the light pro- 
duction just recorded for last month. Nothing of 
the sort is occurring and thus the new year has a 
very poor start. 


The Government’s Word 


T is not in our mind to prejudge the pending case 
of Senator Couzens and the other Ford stock- 
holders who sold out, but there is an issue involved 
in it that transcends their own to which reference 
may appropriately be made. This focuses upon 
the validity of the word of our Federal Govern- 
ment, or its agents, which comes to the same thing. 
Congress passed an income tax law requiring, 
among many other things, valuations of property 
as of March 1, 1913. Now, every economist and 
engineer knows that the value of any property is a 
constantly changing thing, introducing forecast of 
the future, and that it is psychologically impossible 
to make a retrospective valuation uninfluenced by 
knowledge of subsequent events. 

Congress having decreed the impossible, how- 
ever, the only thing that could practically be done 
was for the tax-gatherer and the tax-payer to 
settle upon more or less arbitrary figures, in each 
instance, by agreement; each party advocating its 
own views and finally compromising more or less. 
A modus vivendi or agendi was thus composed. 

Senator Couzens himself raised the present 
issue by charging officially that the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue had favored the corporations by 
allowing them improperly high valuations as of 
March 1, 1913, thereby defrauding the Government 
of the full measure of taxes due it. The bureau, 
in more or less of a pani¢ ander’ these political 
charges, fell for the idea of repudiating its own 
previous agreements and settlements and reopening 
the whole subject. This it has actually done in 
the case of the copper mining companies, which for 








ae :ve been considered the 
j ant ' ‘ } t ( | oO! all attacks. 
| ¥ al ‘ Ru f Internal Revenue 
4 breach of laltn, 
a levying additional 
ers with the rep 
l nem it wouk 
ont 
y ire; ao 
p » hin 
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| The Building Prospect 
ie ecent articie we drew attention to the in 
taint that exists in respect to the outlook 
te States this vea Our 
iminated | i discussion of this 
- 
~ \ _ ! wi W in naraly < ea 
horit published a declaration 
i1ught up with requirements and 
I called lest we should over 
\ reuy Secretary Mellon, who is also 
xpressed a contradictory opinion 
| s aicta are easily capable of 
Vl Straus had in mind certain 
ngs in cities. He was viewing only 
tne picture se retary Mellon, on the 
exhibiting a broader vision. and 
ates that ne Was seelng things 
( 
} WEVE ve nave previously remarked, the 
tics of production in this field are none too 
f there are none, strictly speaking. 
as we possess are founded in the 
he enterprising work of the F. W. 
ration in summarizing building per 
timates. These are incomplete, often 
pressed in terms of value rather than of quan- 
lhere is much opportunity for error, both of 
( ssion and commission, wherefore at the best 
n afford no more than a rough indication. 
Even so, they represent bookings, rather than bill- 
i ings, to adopt the phraseology of industrial con 
cerns, and at any given time there must be an 
immense hang-over of unfinished business 
The real test of our building situation is to be 


found in rentals, which reflect completed produc- 
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tion. With a general recession in such rates woe 
shall safely conclude that demand and supply 
to housing have swung beyond the p nt 
equilibrium. There does not yet appear to be tha; 
indication, nor does it appear to be soon 
except as regards some classes of accommodations 
among which the general provision of homes q 


LOPS 


Oreseer 


not figure. 

In the last connection, however, a broad 
nomic condition must be weighed and cons 
We have all been more or less misled in resp, 
to the magnitude of our post-war building by 
expression in dollar totals, overlooking that 
cost of building has increased by more than th 
advance in the general economic index. There js 
rather strong evidence that quantitatively we hay 
been building less per thousand of families 
we did immediately previous to the war and tl 
according to pre-war standards we possess less | 
ing now than we did then. 

This dees not mean that there is now 
ficiency of housing in the sense that anybody 
deprived of shelter, but it does mean that th 
American family on the average lives on a smalle 
floor area than it did 15 years ago. Whether w 
like this, or not, evidently we have become re 
iled to it. 

This is a subject that deserves thorough stud 
by both economists and sociologists. It involves 


complicated factors, such as the aggrandizemept 
the towns and decline of the countrysides, the mi- 
gration of labor from the farms to the factories, 
the influence of the automobile in many ways, etc. 
In our practical eye, however, there looms the sim- 
ple fact that, while we may temporarily have built 
enough of hotels and apartment houses in Ne 
York, our national need for commodious homes |s 
far from being satisfied, which is what Secretar 
Mellon broadly sees, and this hardly foreshadows 
any prolonged or drastic contraction of building fo 
a long time to come. 

A restraining factor is obviously the continu 
high cost of production, which in this field exhi! 
itself more viciously than in any other, except pe! 
haps anthracite mining. It may be represented 
of course, that the unions of building mechanics 
will not let natural adjustments occur. That the 
will maintain existing costs per cubic foot for th 
sake of their card rates per hour; and if they ca 
not realize 40 hours per week will do only 30 or 2! 
rather than make any concessions. This may 
deed be the development in some centers, and ts 
importance is not to be minimized. Nevertheless 
{ ye remembered that there are wide areas 
of our country where union writs do not run, ane 
where even union men may work, if they want ' 
under assumed names. We shall surely do a grea! 
volume of building so long as the demand for suc’ 
production continues to exist. 





ma } 
hich \ 





Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambries® 
Mass., is having plans completed for an aeronaullcs 
engineering building at the institution, to be three 
story and basement, 60 x 150 ft. in size, to cost $250," 

which amount an appropriation has been give? 
the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion 
Aeronautics. The installation will include rigging 2° 


research laboratories, testing department, etc. 
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Rust-Resisting Structural Shapes 


Editor: Can you give any information as 
progress metallurgists are making in produc- 
resisting steel that can be used economically 
lled shapes? When shapes made of such a 
are avaliable, then will Professor Swain’s ar- 
in favor of the use of steel rather than rein- 
nerete, especially in light structures, be con- 





future typical American home will be built 
. frame of metal, lined on inside and out with 
resisting and insulating material made of burnt 
ement, gypsum, or some other permanent mate- 
’ The rusting of the steel in such a house would 
the only element of decay, and if this can be over- 
using a rust-resisting steel, permanent and 

roof construction can be obtained. 

G. E. SHAND, 


President Shand Engineering & Sales Co. 


ja, S. C. 


Considers the Five-Day Week Inevitable 


To the Editor: I have noticed quite a little discus- 
of the five-day week appearing recently in your 
imns. This proposal may be in line with the de- 
nds of organized labor, but merely the demands of 
r, unsupported by manufacturing economies, have 
t often produced a change as apparently radical as 

the five-day week. 
However, is the change as radical as might first 
i- appear? Many factories operate now on a 44-hr. 
;. week, five days of 8 hr. and one day of 4 hr. If the 
week is reduced to five days of 8 hr. each, the reduc- 
tion in production amounts to 4 hr. only, or 1-11 of the 
total production. If the day were increased to nine 
working hours, as it could be in many industries where 
iN the work does not involve excessive fatigue, the week 
would not actually be shortened, but lengthened one 
{nother point has struck me in my visits to fac- 
es: Starting Saturday morning for only 4 hr. in- 
es a certain amount of waste. Preparations have 
« made for the day, the men assembled, work given 
t, so that orderly shop processes may ensue. This 
ste would be eliminated, were the week cut down to 
days, and there would be a number of savings. 
workers themselves would be saved their expense 
‘ loss of time in reporting for only a half day’s 
es k; so that from the standpoint of the community, 
nsiderable percentage of which are shop and in- 
' istrial workers, there would be less time wasted. It 
? ems likely, to me, at least, that the five-day week is 
table from the standpoint of employer and em- 


20) ee alike, 
n- There arises the very important question of what 
ts ne worker will do with an extra day, and from a 


social standpoint this is perhaps the most im- 
tant feature. If the extra day’s vacation is well 
: that is, in recreation in the real sense of the 
nd rd—where the energies of the worker are recreated 
0, is to increase his efficiency and his ability to pro- 
at *, the question is solved for the employer; he has 
‘ually gained in production, possibly to a point where 

etter production will at least offset his interest 

rges on idle equipment and plant for the workless 
rday. 

\nother feature is that by and large we have 
ed a point where production keeps pace with con- 


ge, ‘“ption, and in point of fact there is sufficient equip- 
val “ent and man power to produce considerably more 
2e- we can consume. Consumption is bound to in- 
Om), © with increased leisure, and the extra day of non- 


‘uction may tend to bring production and consump- 
n better balance. But the claim is that as much 
be produced in 5 days as in 6—a very desirable 


\fter all, the great benefit of machinery and of in- 
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tensified manufacturing is to make more “things” with 
less effort. The workman of today has more “things,” 
more conveniences, greater power of locomotion, and 
a wider horizon than the wealthy manufacturer or 
merchant of a century ago. In the transition from a 
six-day to a five-day week, there would probably be 
considerable abuse of the leisure by people unaccus- 
tomed to it. In fact, judging from my knowledge of 
the habits of foremen, shop superintendents and plant 
executives, I am not always inclined to think that they, 
the heads of departments or of factories, make really 
intelligent use of their spare time. But on the whole 
there have been perfected during the past 25 years 
such a host of conveniences, playthings, as it were, 
that the extra day or half-day per week will be fairly 
well occupied with these means of recreation, to the 
general profit of the community. And given the leisure, 
eventually an intelligent use will be made of it, even 
by the mass of people whose thinking is obviously 
done for them. 

As it does not seem likely that society will revert 
to the primitive forms of passing its time, or spare 
time, it would seem that production will have to be 
reduced to a point where it only slightly outweighs 
consumption. It may be heresy to make a statement 
of this sort, but I have an idea that no sooner is the 
five-day week established than there will be pressure 
brought from various sides to reduce the week still 
further. Luckily, there is such a vast amount of real 
work to be accomplished before the human race can 
call itself even partly civilized, and there are so many 
sources of real work constantly discovered, that it 
seems reasonable to think that increased leisure will 
in itself bring responsibilities and work of a joyous 
nature; that the natural craving for employment will 
be satisfied, even if the production of necessary tools, 
food, etc., becomes more incidental. 

I might add that I am a sales engineer, constantly 
visiting factories, and personally rather much occupied 
with my job, and having passed the heyday of my 
youth have successfully gone through various forms 
of socialism, settling back for the remainder of my 
years into a more or less confirmed industrialist. 

Percy H. ARDEN. 

565 West Washington Street, Chicago, Jan. 14 


Operating with Full Electric Drive 


Except for the blooming mills, the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co. plant, Pueblo, has been changed over from 
steam to electric drive. Electricity is generated on the 
premises in the largest industrial power plant in the 
Rocky Mountain region. Electrification began after 
the war, including at first the rod and 10-in. mill, the 
14-in. and the rail mill. 

Three 10,000-kw. General Electric turbo-generators 
in the power house furnish power. Two 1000-kw. 
motor-generator sets furnish direct current where 
needed. Blast furnace gas is cleaned by electric pre- 
cipitators. Reduction in steam requirements, resulting 
from electrification, is reported to have shut down ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of existing boiler plant. 


Electrified Mills 


Both the 10-in. mill and the rod mill are in the same 
building. They are operated by two 3000-hp. slip ring 
induction motors, together with two 1500-hp. adjustable 
speed d.c. motors and a 3000-hp. motor of the same 
type. The d.c. motors are direct connected, while the 
induction motors drive through reduction gears. In 
the 14-in. merchant mill, a 1500-hp. d.c. adjustable 
speed motor direct connected to the intermediate stands 
drives the continuous roughing stands by rope. A sim- 
ilar 750-hp. motor is direct connected to the finishing 
stands. 

Roughing stands of the rail mill are driven by a 
2000-hp. slip ring, induction motor, while a similar unit 
of 3000 hp. drives the intermediate stands. The finish- 
ing stand is driven by a 1200-hp. motor of the same 
type. All these rail mill drives are through reduction 
gears, with a flywheel on the roughing and interme- 
diate stands. 
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Prices Give Way on Moderate Buying 


Adjustment Spreads to Bars and Shapes with Weakness in 
Wire—Sheets and Strips Unsettled—Operations 
Sustained—Coal Mine Wage Cuts 


eased in the past 


Tests of the 


e orders. The situation grows 
short range scale of buying, which has 
t issification of pre- 


lerate yxroad both as to 
suming industry. The only 

me from the automobile 
paring for a step-up in Febru 
Evidence is lacking of any pro 


ng by large users. 


tained, and the end of 
ly show bigger backlogs than 
Ingot output at Chicago has 
reached the 80 per cent mark, but the Pitts- 
The Steel 


| averages 70 per cent. 


is blown in a blast furnace at Gary. 
k I I Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

‘ pairs 
Prices in sheets are still very much unsettled, 
r large lots blue annealed may be quoted at 
.20c., Pittsburgh, and black sheets at 2.85c.., 
igainst 2.25c. and 2.90c., respectively, a week ago. 


suSiness is reported above and below these levels. 
irregularities have extended t 


naming prices 
various Ohio mills. 


Galvanized sheets have been 
ed at 3.75c., Valley, as well as Pittsburgh. 
Weakness in strip steel has resulted in a dis- 
regard of width as bearing on the price, and round 
ots of the hot-rolled product have sold at 2c., Pitts- 
irgh, with a waiving of some of the extras. 
Increasing competition in tin plate, brought on 
expansion of productive capacity, threatens to 
widen preferentia! terms to tonnage buyers. On a 
recent order of approximately 250,000 boxes, the 
base price was shaded about 30c. 


‘he market in wire and wire products, long 
sluggish, has developed sales at $1 a ton below re- 


cent levels, chiefly in the East and in the Chicago 
qaistrict. 


Railroad demand for cars and locomotives con- 
tinues promising. Orders in the week of 3525 cars. 
including 3000 for the Baltimore & Ohio, make the 
total so far this year about 15,000. The Canadian 
National Railways are asking for bids on 3100 cars 
and the Burlington on 1000, with the total of all 
inquiries amounting to 5200. Interest in car un- 
derframes and superstructures indicates that two 


or three roads are planning to build cars in their 
own shops. 


Rail buying includes 43,150 tons for the South- 
ern Pacific, 29,650 tons going to the Colorado mill. 
10.600 tons to Alabama, and 2900 tons to Bethlehem 
Needs of various steam and electric roads call fo 
10,000 tons. 


Two oil company purchases cover 11,700 tons 
pipe. Some failures to adhere to quoted discounts 
have been disclosed in the steel pipe trade. 


The recent pig iron price recessions and the talk 
of a soft coal strike April 1 have helped to make pig 
iron buyers more receptive to the solicitation of 
sellers. Reductions in wages by important inde- 
pendent producers of coal and coke in the Connells- 
ville region indicate that increased fuel costs at 
blast furnaces are more remote than had been gen- 
erally believed. It is still conceded that a strike 
of long duration, large coal stocks and non-union 
production notwithstanding, would eventually 
stiffen coke prices. 


Activity in pig iron has been most marked at 
Cleveland, where 25,000 tons was sold, and in th 
New York and New England districts, where sales 
totaled about 45,000 tons. At Chicago competition 
from outside producing centers has caused prices 
to decline 50c. a ton. At Cincinnati the recent % 
reduction in Alabama iron has enabled Souther! 
producers to sell 16,000 tons, while Ironton prices 
under the double pressure of competition from th 
South and the North are weakening. A merchant 
stack at Sharon, Pa., has been put into operation. 


All bids on 3000 tons of 6 to 16-in. cast iro! 
pipe for Boston were rejected and new ones wert 
asked for. German pipe was offered at $3.35 les: 
per ton than the lowest domestic bid. 


Sheet bars have been sold at $34, Cleveland. 
Generally the semi-finished steel market is described 
as deadlocked, with the price situation at preset 
not clearly defined. 


Fabricated steel plate bookings in 1926 were for 
479,375 net tons, of which 174,826 tons, or 36%2 
per cent, represented oil storage tanks. The tot 
was 30 per cent above 1925, but December slumped 
sharply to less than one-half the November tonnage. 


Commercial steel castings booked in 1926, a&- 
gregating 990,246 net tons, made the highest total 


since 1923. The 1925 figure was exceeded by more 
than 7 per cent. 


THE IRON AGE pig iron composite price has 
dropped to $19.30, from $19.39 last week. Oné 
year ago it was $2.50 higher. The finished steel 
composite price is now 2.396c. per Ib., against 2 439c. 


last week. The present level is equal to that of 
September, 1925. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


For Early Delivery 


Jan.25, Jan.18 Dec.27, Jan.26, 


Jan.25, Jan.18, Dec.27, Jan.26, 


Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1927 1927 1926 1926 Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1927 1927 1926 1926 
fdy., Philadelphia. . er $22.26 $22.76 $23.76 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Valley Furnace.... 18.5 18.50 18.50 20.50 Sheets. bl i. 2 »” . 2 90 200 3.20 
Southern, Cin’ti.... 21.69 21.69 23.69 25.69 ee ee Ew ae Ee eee at anges: 
Birmingham ...... 18.00 18.00 20.00 22.00 cago dist. mill... . . 3.10 3.10 3.20 3.30 
2 foundry, Chicago*.. 20.50 21.00 21.00 23.00 Sheets, galv., No. 24. P’ch 375 3.75 3.85 4.15 
del’'d eastern Pa.... 21.50 21.50 22.00 23.00 Sheets, galv.. No. 24. Chi- ai 
Valley furnace..... 18.00 18.00 18.50 20.00 cago dist. mill ee > 3.95 8.95 4.05 4.25 
ey Bessemer, del’d P’gh 21.26 21.26 21.26 22.76 Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, P’gh.. 2.20 2.25 2.30 2.50 
\ eable, Chicago*....... 20.50 21.00 21.00 23.00 Sheets, blue, 9 & 10. Chi- 
Malleable, VWalley........ 18.50 18.50 18.50 20.50 cago dist. mill....... 2.40 2.40 2.50 2.60 
vy forge, Pittsburgh.... 19.76 19.76 19.76 21.76 Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.60 2.65 2.65 2.65 
S. charcoal, Chicago... 27.04 27.04 27.04 29.04 Wire nails, Chicago dist 
manganese, furnace..100.00 100.00 100.00 115.00 mill 2.65 2.70 2.70 2.70 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh. . 2.45 2.50 2.50 2.50 
‘ Plair rire, Chicago s 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: mill re See ae 2.50 2.55 2.55 2.55 
( rails, heavy, at mill. .$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 Barbed wire, galv., P’gh.. 3.30 3.35 35 3.35 
ht rails at mill........ 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 Barbed ee es » Chi- 7 rT 1° 
billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 caso dist. mi 35.35 3.40 2.89 2.3 
billets, Pittsburgh... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 Tin plate, 100 Ib. box, P’gh $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 
sheet bars, P’gh..... 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 : . . ° 
ging billets, P’gh...... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 OM era aren Sane a+ ons cde 8 
billets, Phila........ 40.30 40.30 40.30 41.30 po mend rec malh e m, -ED A550 915.80 oie ee Ute ee 
ods, Pittsburgh.... 5 5 5 rm Carwheels, Philadelphia... . 16.00 16.50 16.50 7.50 
rods, Pittsburgh ; 45.00 45.00 £5.00 45.00 Heavy melting steel, P’gh. 16.75 16.75 16.50 18.00 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Heavy melting steel, Phila. 15.00 15.50 15.50 16.00 
Skelp, grvd. steel, P’gh, lb. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 Heavy melting steel, Ch’go 13.50 13.25 13.00 14.75 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh.... 16.00 16.00 16.00 17.50 
; No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 16.50 16.50 16.50 17.00 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents No. 1 RR. Wrot, Phila at} 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.00 
bare. Philadelphia. = 2 29 2 22 2.99 2.99 No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch’go(net) 12.75 12.75 12.00 13.50 
: bars, Chicago °2+e 20% 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven: 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 1.90 2.00 2.00 2.00 . : ep ae a 
Steel tenet einai 210 210 . = Furnace coke, prompt . $3.25 $3.50 $3.50 $9.00 
I ars, Chicago....... 2.1 2.1 2.10 2.10 Foundry coke, prompt. 4.50 1.50 4.50 10.00 
Steel bars, New York..... 2.2 2.34 2.34 2.34 2 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 AY ; 
Tank plates, Chicago..... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Metals, : . . . . . 
Tank plates, New York... 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.09 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents  Conts 
Beams, Pittsburgh........ 1.90 2.00 2 00 1.90 Lake copper, New York.. 13.87% 13.450 13.62% 14.12% 
Beams, Chicago.......... 210 210 210 210 Electrolytic copper, refinery 13.00 13.12% 13. 25 13.75 
R . Salar Wade ° ° oe Zine, St. Louis. oy - 6.40 6.52% 7.02% 8.05 
3eams, New York ie dae a 2.24 2.34 2.34 2.24 Zinc. New York 6.75 6.87% 7.837% 8.40 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.25 2.30 2.50 2.50 Lead, St. Louis e . 7.46 7.45 9.00 
i : . : ; E . Lead, New York 7.50 7.65 7.80 9.25 
rhe average switching charge for delivery to foundries Tin (Straits). New York 65.25 66.50 67.00 61.50 
Chicago district is 61c. per ton. Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y¥ 4.50 15.00 3.2 21.00 
xport business there are frequent variations from the above prices Also, in domestic business, there is at times a 
f prices on various products, as shown in our market reports on other pages 
woes ‘1UORODEEREDUOEDUEUAU TT DRED OEULONT LEE DAGGER OENDDONTROTONEROLDOOOEOUEDLE EEOC UOUENS LENT UEETEOONEDTRONT ON PRENODONDODET OTP DECODER OD ENT OEDORAE PRET EREDSEDOT PRTORFOORERORERTTRORREOUSEDUSRHOSERT HHETYT PON) ree) pene aa 


Pittsburgh 


Wages Reduced at Coal Mines—Some 
Improvement in Steel Buying 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 25.—Theé past week has brought 
me betterment in steel business, but outside of 
heavier bookings in automotive steel, the improvement 
* ascribable to a greater pressure to sell rather than 
' any pronounced increase in demand. The automo- 
bile builders appear to have definite plans for larger 
production in February and accordingly are not only 
ordering out material that they had asked to have held 
ip, but also are placing more new business than for 
the past three months. As against weakness in the 
ommon finishes of sheets, automobile body sheets are 
holding well at the price to which they receded a fort- 
night or so ago. There. seems to be no stability in 
strips, either hot or cold rolled. 
_ The recent open quotation by the leading producer 
1.90e., base Pittsburgh, on bars and shapes in large 
ts and the action of several producers in partially 
meeting the situation in bars in the Cleveland district 
reated by a Cleveland mill gives the market a weak 
appearance in those products, although over the last 
iarter of last year it was well established that 2c., 
e Pittsburgh, on these products, was strictly a 
small-lot price. Manufacturers in this and nearby 
‘tricts still call the small-lot price 2c., Pittsburgh, 
admit that their ideas of what is a small lot are 
‘e at variance with those of consumers. 
The price situation in wire products is not as uni- 
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form as it has been recently, with definite weakness 
noted in mill prices of nails in the Chicago district 
and in the secondary market in the East. All makers 
of steel pipe are not adhering to the quoted discounts, 
and even in the tin plate, despite a bright prospect for 
sustained consumption, the increase in productive ca- 
pacity has been attended by increased competition and 
a widening of the preferential terms to tonnage 
buyers. On a recent order in the Pittsburgh district 
for approximately 250,000 boxes, the base price was 
shaded by about 30c. 

No appreciable increase in steel works or rolling 
mill schedules has accompanied the gain in orders. 
Seemingly, large orders were necessary to sustain the 
recent rate of output, and it is well established that a 
good deal of the steel now moving to the automotive 
industry was made up on receipt of the order and 
since has been waiting for releases. Ingot output in 
this and nearby districts is still estimated at around 
70 per cent of capacity, with the Carnegie Steel Co. 
somewhat above and the independents’ somewhat under 
that level. 

The belief commonly held recently that there would 
be no change in coal mine wage scales was shattered 
last week by an announcement by a large commercial 
producer of a reduction of approximately 20 per cent, 
which was followed by other large commercial pro- 
ducers but not as yet by the steel companies operating 
their own mines. There are now three district wage 
scales at coal mines and coking plants of the Pitts- 
burgh district. Meanwhile the miners’ union and the 
operators who usually work under an agreement with 
that union are preparing demands and counter de- 
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il 
aa oo, ai ., ey re ee of wire rods deny any shading of $45, Pittsburgh or 
; } Sie conti l. coc BOE ed to be so far apart that a Cleveland, in the territory controlled through lower 
* w , f a eratior t union mines on April 1 is freight charges than are enjoyed by outside producers, 
j ; | ac oa aos sint Contract coke pric s have Skelp is steady at recent prices. 
| ( , wages, but they are still Steel and Iron Bars.—Makers in this distri 
i vith t prices and no attendant call the small-lot price of steel bars 2c., base Pitts- 
} eaki ha ed out in the pig iron market. burgh, and say the quotation of 1.90c., base. by the 
’ Pig Iron [¢ t nig iron producers benefit to leading interest on the Pennsylvania Railroad inquiry 
' ' ‘0c. on the coke coming to is merely the price given on large or attractive ton- 
iction in wages made by nages. The market becomes quotable at 1.90c. 1 
nce a week ago. But the cut base Pittsburgh, but the lower price does not apply to 
| approximately $4 per net ton ordinary tonnages. On the basis of tonnage, 1.90c. is 
( r well above the prices at which the ruling price, while based on the number of sales, 
nages. Accordingly, there has 2c., base, is still most common. There may be difficulty 
e saving in coke costs along to in maintaining prices, because buyers whose require- 
' ! he market remains quotable ments do not place them in the preferential class will 
veek ago, since such sales as have no doubt exert pressure to get supplies on the large- 
he past week have been at those prices. tonnage basis. On the whole, steel bar business is 
ransit, Pump & Machinery Co., Oil City, better than it was last month, but consumers are order- 
for 300 tons each of No. 2X and No. 3 ine in strict acccord with known needs and for early 
he iron did not sell at $18.50, Valley shipment in all cases, making it difficult for mills to 
! e grade, because outside producers build up order books. Iron bars are dull and un- 
elivered price Another northern Penn- changed. 
the market for 500 tons each of Structural Steel.—Standard structural shapes be- 
N foundry iron. A Pittsburgh district come quotable at 1.90c. to 2c., base, Pittsburgh, one 
rted to have placed a large tonnage instance being the open quotation by the leading inter- 
taser FAS, Vatey Sarnecs basis, but 1 est of the lower figure on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
( oh Taha, enh tial the Sa eae inquiry. As with bars, the lower price is not being 
« aaadliiaeen Oise. <tla s: Se Reliin T d done on the small tonnages and is still the large-lot 
. ; price. The large fabricating companies had not se- 
! not much consumer interest in the ; 4 . : 
pan riously brought a test of the 2c. price until recently; 
ept p n low phosphorus grade, which : : 
sone demand from the stecl feandeies instead it obtained on the everyday orders embracing 
P this weade is balaw sold ot G00St. de small tonnages. The latter are now numerous, but 
aie trict, or at about the came fieure aggregate very much less than the fewer large lots. 
aa The new universal structural mill of the Carnegie Steel 
- Co., making the Carnegie section beam, is expected to 
' a be in production in the next 30 days. Structural shops 
i in this district still find it hard to secure orders suf- 
ficient to provide more than a 60 per cent operation. 
1 8.00 Plates.—This product is holding better in price than 
‘ either of the other heavy tonnage lines. Whether the 
on tonnage offered is large or small, 1.90c., base Pitts- 
28 00 burgh, is the price, and no deviations from that figure 
Ferroalloys—New business in ferromanganese, are noted. 
jegeleisen and high grade ferrosilicon amounts to Wire Products.—Orders are numerous enough, and 
le in tl listrict, because important consumers are they spread out over the entire line of products, but 
vered by contracts. Specifications against contracts individually they still reflect a tendency on the part 
re reported to be coming along steadily, and ship- of jobbers and consumers to let the mills carry the 
re fairly heavy. Prices are unchanged. stocks. Business is regarded fairly satisfactory con- 
Semi-Finished Steel_—The market in billets, slabs sidering the fact that capacity is large in relation to 
; nd sheet bars is deadlocked on the question of prices. consumption and that there is no good reason why buy- 
Buyers are taking on only their barest necessities, feel- ers should not depend on the ability of the mills to ship 
g that they are entitled to assistance through lower and the railroads to deliver promptly. But some manu- 
rices, lV ew of the weakness in sheets and strips, facturers are discouraged because this is ordinarily the 
hile producers, most of whom have finishing capacity time of year when demands are greatest and they are 
f their own, take the position that a cut in semi- not experiencing any decided, swell in orders. 
nial . steel - saaeemaone Te —_ pepe, oar Rails and Track Supplies.—There is a steady move- 
ao at =" - ment in standard-section rails on 1927 contracts, but 
i nti Ss re} orted and the quotations, which find not the same degree of activity in the track accessories, 
r basis in small-lot business, must be regarded as probably because the rails can be stored safely prior 
| = far as large tonnages are concerned. Makers to track-laying time than the spikes and tie plates. 
Tue Iron AGE Composite Prices 
Finished Steel Pig Iron 
Jan. 25, 1927, 2.396c. Per Lb. Jan. 25, 1927, $19.30 Per Gross Ton 
a 453 One month Ago......12117252/sps ee 
Wh ane sean asa ptt One year ago.......... 22.0.5 ee 21.79 
} year pre-war average.......ceccceses 15.72 
; sal n § ware, Seams, tant plates, plain 
if nee Thess products oor stitute 87 ne net i foumane's of basic iron at Valley 
i e United States output of finished steel phia, Buffalo. ° indry irons at Chicago, Philade!l- 
High Low 
: 1926 453c., Jan 2.403¢., May 18 
iS <.060c., Jan. 6; 2.396c., Aug. 18 
1924 2.78% Jan. 15 2.460c.. Oct. 14 
1928 824 April 24 2.446c., Jan. 2 


High Low 
eee | $21.54, Jan. 5; $19.46, July 13 
an . oe 90, Jan. 13; 18.96, July 7 
—_ oe Feb. 26; 19.21, Nov. 3 
1923 O.86 March 20 . 20.77 Nov. 20 
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Iron and Steel Bars 


Soft Steel 
Base Per Lb. 
gh mille. .ccccves tus 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
( : BLO .cceeweeereereeeeeseseseses® 2. 10. 
Del'd | edie! phia ...cccescescees 2.22c. to 2.32c. 
De fo York... sicssdsconseaa 2.24c. to 2.84c. 
D 1 Cleve land osseenseun Reena 2.09¢. to 2.19¢. 


( land, sizes up to l-in. rounds, 
1.90c. to 2.00c. 


Fo.b. Birmingham ..++.eeseeesees 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
Cif. Pacific POrt®.....sececececsesccecces 2.35c. 
Fo.b. San Francisco mills........ 2.35c. to 2.40c. 
Billet Steel Reinforcing 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills........+++. 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
Rail Steel 
Fob. mill :..0cceseoneanpenseane 1.80c. to 1.90¢. 
F.o.b. Chicago ..ccccccccesesesess 1.90c. to 2.00c, 
Iron 
Common iron, f.0.b. Chicago.......+.+++++ 2.00c. 
Refined iron, f.o.b. P’gh mills..... 2.90c. to 3.00c. 
Common iron, del’d Philadelphia.......... 2.22c. 
Common iron, del’d New York........++-- 2.24c. 
Tank Plates 
Base Per Lb. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill.......ccccscccseces 1.90¢. 
Fob. Chicane scccevccccseccsneesseasnnne 2.10¢. 
F.o.b. Birmingham .......-.-+--ees 2.05c. “= lBc. 
Del’'d Clevelamd ccccccccnsecceccosnsosens 09¢. 
Del'd Philadelphia .............- Pr :. 22c. 
Del’d New YOGR sc cccnnecsdvecdeeccautecess 2.24c. 
CLL. Pacifle petOB. cccccccccccccovsssseoes 2.30c. 
Structural Shapes 
Base Per Lb. 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills............ 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
fa Pe 2.10c. 
.b. Birmingheee «cc scccnccveces 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
a d Cleveleil soccessetansaueeen 2.09c. to 2.19¢. 
Del’d Philadelphia .....ccccccoccee 2.17c. to 2.82c. 
Del’d New Yeti. .rccnocevceneveuee 2.24c. to 2.34c. 
C.i.f. Pacifle Ports. ccccccccccecscescecsses 2.35c. 


Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, Bands and 
Strips) 
Base Per Lb. 

narrower than 6 in., P’gh, 
. 2.10c. to 2.40c. 
, 6 in. and wider, P’gh. .2.00c. to 2.10c. 
All gages, narrower than 6 in., Chicago, 

2.44c. to 2.60c. 
All gages, 6 in. and wider, Chicago, 

2.84c. to 2.40c. 


All gages, 


All gages 


Cold-Finished Steel 


Base Per Lb. 
Bars, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills....... 2.30c. to 2.40c. 
Bars, f.o.b. ChisQMO. i000 nitesneuanseaed 2.40c. 
Bars, Cleveland ..ovessescsesssehpens caen 2.45¢. 
Shafting. ground, f.o.b. mill...... *2.55c. to 3.00c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills..... 2.80c. to 3.05c. 
St f.o.b. Cleveland mills...... 2.85c. to 3.10c. 
Strips, delivered Chicago.......... 3.15c. to 3.35c. 


*According to size. 


Wire Products 
jobbers in car lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 


Cleveland) 
Base Per Keg 
Wire nails ..+s«<esacseen een $2.60 to $2.65 
i nails, 1-in. and longer ,onmed 4.60 to 4.65 
1 nails, shorter than 1-in..... 4.85 to 4.90 
nised staples. .viccdacsecewenn 3.30 to 3.35 
ed staghee ...s.xcekune ean 8.05 to 3.10 
t conted mallt. i: sscakeebaeel 2.60 to 2.65 
Base Per 100 Lb. 
t plain wire, No. 9 gage...... $2.45 to $2.50 
\ sled fence wire. ......ccecbite 2.60 to 2.65 
S WED o vcccsasddcneeeeeaaes 3.45 to 3.50 
A wite, Mo, 9.6603.1s0eeuneeuen 3.05 to 3.10 
CG WIT, GOIN Ee 6 citeccse cee 3.30 to 3.35 
ed wire, painted... sssvsesnee 3.05 to 3.10 


Chic ago district mill and delivered Chicago 
ces are $1 per ton above the foregoing. Bir- 
ham mill prices $3 a ton higher; Worcester, 
ss. mill $3 a ton higher on production of 

plant; Duluth, vine mill $2 a ton higher; 


a é 


erson, Ind., $i h 


Woven Wire Fence 


Base to Retailers Per Net Ton 
ittebunghh ‘... scdsabnnes axutaetuaed 
Cleveland ....ccsecs piutnhe tea ceedwl “35.00 
Andovesh, IG. os ccctpichensauncatn 66.00 
phicage district mills.............. 67. 
Duluth *, ceca Aube dts at htes 68.00 
Birmingham 68.00 


Way 


OR eeeeee 


Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
Base Per Lb. 


- 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. . .2.15c. to 2.25¢. 
- 9 and 10, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill... .2.40c. 


Nos. ° and 10, del’d Philadelphia. .2.52c. to 2.62c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Birmingham .2.50c. to 2.55c. 
Boz Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 2.80c. to 2.90c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Ch’go dist. mill............. 3.10¢. 
No. 24, del’d Philadelphia........ 3.12c. to 3.32c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Birmingham................. 3.15¢. 
Metal Furniture Sheets 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, A grade.3.95c. to 4.05c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, B grade.3.80c. to 3.90c. 
Galvanized 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh..........3.70c. to 3.80c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill........... 3.95¢. 
No. 24, del’d Philadelphia......... 4.07c. to 4.17e. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Birmingham Pekin ets 4.00c. to 4.05c. 
Tin Mill Black Plate 
No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.......... 3.00c. to 3.05c. 
No. 28, f.0.b. Chicago dist. mill............ 3.25c. 
Automobile Body Sheets 
Ba. SB, Cadi POEs ccc cccccccccecss 4.15e. 
Long Ternes 
No. 24, 8-Ib. coating, f.o.b. mill........... 4.30c. 
Tin Plate 

Per Base Boz 

Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district mills. ..$5.50 
Stengeee cokes, f.o.b. Gary and Elwood, 
Tt pakews bo0no0s od60u Gens OOns c0esees 


Terne Plate 
(F.0.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 


(Per package, 20 x 28 in.) 


&-lb. coating, 100 20-Ib. coating 1.C.$16.20 

Ib. base ....$11.40 | 25-Ib. coating 1.C. 17.90 
8-lb. coating LC. 11.70 | 80-Ib. coating 1.C. 19.45 
15-Ib. coating I.C. 14.85 | 40-Ib. coating I1.C. 21.65 


Alloy Steel Bars 


(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago) 
S. A. E. 
Series 
Numbers 
Base Per 100 Lb. 


2100* (%2% bee, 0.10% to 0.20% 





opbodenecéeocsoors $3.00 to $3.15 

2300 (344% Nickel) .......-. .. 430to 4.40 
2500 (5% Nickel) .......... . 5.50 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) .... . 8.80 to 3.40 
3200 (Nickel Chromium) . 4.75 to 5.00 
3800 (Nickel Chromium) . 7.00to 7.25 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) . 6.25 to 6.50 
5100 (Chromium Steel) . 8.30to 3.40 
5200* (Chromium Steel)...... . 7.00 to 7.50 
6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars). 4.20 to 4.30 
6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 3.80 
9250 sae Manganese spring 
Carbon iceeeines (0.45% to 0 

Carbon, 0.15% Vanad.)........-. 4.10 to 4.20 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 

Nickel, Oe Chrom., — Vase) 4.20 to 4.30 
Chromium Molybdenum bars 80— 

1.10 Chrom., 0.25—0. oe ——. 4.25 to 4.35 
Chromium ybdenum bars 

0.70 Chrom., 0.15—0.25 Molyb.).. 3.40 to 38.560 
Chromium Mol um spring stee 

(1— 126 rom., 0.380 — 0.50 

Molybdenum) ......-.seeeeeeee08 to 4.76 

Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, 
forging quality. The ordinary differential for 
col wn is le Ee lb. higher. For bil- 
lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 the price for a gross 





tom above 
*Not S. A. E. specifications, but numbered by 
manufacturers to conform to S. A. E. system. 
Per Gross Ton 
7 f.o.b. mrassc* seas: $43.00 
‘fron rail steel), t.o.b. 
; ohne cdaseee 5 Gelb, Ghies 34.00 
Light (from billets), f.o. 
Scadi eutaseecsccceceoevunt $36.00 to 388.00 


UOT: AneeesOneUgveseeeteenantenrannecucseteen geen econ creer ens renee anes Ngv TaN NNN TTT TSONGA NTU 

































































Track Equipment 
(F.o.b. Mill) 
Base Per 100 LD 


Spikes, fs in. and larger........... $2.80 to $8.00 
Spikes, 4% in. and smaller.......... 2.90 to 3.25 
Spikes, boat and barge............. 

Track bolts, all sizes............... 3.90 to 4.50 
ee GE MOR s « vnkns seduesastac 2.385 
FOE SN pGavvceh aanvaneddaances 2.7% 


Welded Pipe 


Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh District 
and Lorain, Ohio, Mills 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black ox Inches Black Galv 
errr re 45 19 to = 39 
to %.. 651 25 ee is 
icumtne 56 42 seeants HH 11 
ah cesaeky 60 48 1 to 1%.. 30 12 
[1 pa.. @& 50% 
Lap Weld 
B-vavceiee 55 43  <acetedes 23 7 
2% to 6.. 59 47 SSE 26 11 
7 and 8... 656 43 8 to 6 28 18 
9 and 10.. 54 41 7 to 12 26 11 


ll and 12. 58 40 


Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


Me, pcnsees 41 24 to +3 +654 
to %.. 47 30 = 1 
aneveae 63 42 eusacse HH 12 
cecsece 58 47 1 to 1%.. 30 4 

mite. -- ¢ 

& &-5.... @ 50 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 

RB -seescuer 58 42 BD cccccess 23 s 


2 to 4.. 6&7 46 2 
4% to ss 56 45 4 
7 to 8.. 52 39 
9 and i0.. 45 82 ¥ 
ll and 12. 44 $1 


To the large jobbing trade the above cee 
on steel pipe are increased on black by one 


point, with supplementary discount of 5%, and 
on galvanized zed by 1 points, with oupeneesentars, 
discount of 5 n iron pipe, both black and 


galvanized, h Ang above discounts are 
large jobbers by one point with 
discounts of 5 and 2%%. 


Note.—Chicago district mills have a base two 
points less than the above discounts. \ = 
delivered base is 2% points less. 
figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, che 
cago district mills, the billi being from the 
point producing the lowest p to destination. 


Boiler Tubes 


Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 

Lap Welded Steel 

2 to 2% is cans 27 4 
KS to 2% in... = 1 
éGdviaee oe 2 


= : 
ris Sa Mscceus 8% to 4% in...— 9 


Beyond the above ae 5 to 7 fives extra 
are given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 tens 
to 2 tens and 1 five on charcoal iron tubes. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler 
Tubes 


Cold Drawn 


4%. SBand6éin.. 46 


Hot Rolled 


2 and 2 eves 34 3% and 8% in.. 60 
; and 2% in... $ 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Per Cent Of List 
BOER. wbndsicccos 65 
ie kenamhnaaes Wik be, ant 

over 
exact lengths. W 
net b oag~ — age 





; 
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the general supply 


= 
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The Nickel Plate, the Wheeling & Lake Erie and the 
Boston & Maine railroads have entered the market for 

the last named for 1,300,000. Fair demand 
rails. Prices, except for small 


Shading of $2.90, base, pe! 


r lignt-sectiol 


1 


ke re holding well. 


00 Ii reported in small spikes 


lubular Goods.—The National Tube Co. has not yet 
les of 12-in. line pipe for 
with which it has been 
redite the daily press, nor has it any knowledge 
f h an order. The Magnolia company is reported 
¢ ras line taking 200 miles of 14, 16 

13 pe it the order is yet to be placed. Gen- 

e} ( n pipe is better than it was in December 
it All makers 


ng rigidly to quoted discounts. 


ler for 100 m 


the Ma Petroleum Co 


N ember. but it .- 


it really active. 


Sheets There a good measure of firmness to 


body sheets, in which there has 


( ckening of inquiry as builders formulate 
b'¢ n schedules, but in other finishes 
te as unsettled as tney have been re- 

Some of the smaller makers have gone as low 


alvanized sheets, and while there is a 


ju tio1 x _it is more of an asking than a sales 
pr f | rade, in a general way, quotable from 
70¢ R0c.. base, with few sales at more than 3.75c. 
On | ( base Pittsburgh, is not only the 
somewhat extreme, few mills asking 

e than 2.90c., while for blue annealed sheets 2.20c 

e, are representative of today’s possibili 
thous 0) till quote Orders reached a 
heavier total than they did recently, although they 
present no particular gain in consumption but rather 
( ! sumers to keep their stocks rounded out, 
which they are being assisted by the eagerness of 

y i T ’ y ip? 


lin Plate——Larger producers are well supplied with 


rders, but that is not a general condition and compe- 
ness is keen, with the smaller container 

facturers able to get larger preferentials as to 

price than they did a year ago. The increase in pro- 
luctive capacity in the West has made a change in 


situation, and while the outlook is 


or as heavy consumption in 1927 as last year, it is 
ely to be easily met. The market is quotable at 
$5.50 per base box, Pittsburgh, and $5.60, Gary or 


Elwood, Ind., for standard cokes, subject to preferen- 


als to large-lot users. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Based on 


number of orders business is good, but it still lacks 
ume and, being entirely for prompt shipment, it 
nelts av rapidly. Makers have much smaller back- 


ogs than they had at this time last year. January has 


increase in the output of automobiles, 


but the prospect for February and March considered 
good and larger orders from parts makers are expected 
Pr ce ire steady 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Orders for bolts and nuts 


re running heavier than in the same period last month, 
it demand cannot be called active The market is 
till more notable for its firmness than activity. Large 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Base per LI 
ni rte 3 O00 
St iral shapes 3.00 
bars and small shapes 2.90 
Reinforcing steel bars : 2.90 
; t (No. 24 gage), 25 or more 
zed neets (Ni ~-4 gage) 4 
bundles 160 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage), 25 or 
more sheets : Sa icara ee : apes Sen 
Cold-finished shafting and screw stock— 
R nds and hexagons 3.60c 
Squares and flats 4.10¢ 
ds 3.60c 
Spikes large . 38.380c 
Small mat 3.80c. to 5.25c 
Boat : . 3.80c 
Bolts, track . 4£.90¢ 
Wire, black soft annealed, base per 100 Ib. $3.00 
Wire, galvanized soft, base per 100 Ib.. 3.00 
Common wire nails, per keg. . se 3.00 
Cement coated nails, per keg.... he 3.05 
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rivets are weak, with $2.30 to $2.40, base, per 100 jp. 
representative of current sales. 

Warehouse Business.—Prices of sheets out of |oca| 
warehouses have been reduced $2 per ton as a resy}t 


of the weakness in mill prices. 


Hot-Rolled Flats—The market continues to seek 
bottom. Competition is still sharp, particularly in ¢| 
wide sizes, which are now quotable at 2c. to 2.10c.. ba 
Pittsburgh, while on narrow stock the range is from 
2.20c. to 2.40c. The latter price, however, applies only 
on small tonnages, and in a general way the market js 
quotable at from 2.20c. to 2.30c. 


Cold-Rolled Strips.—The desire for business is stil] 
keen, and the market is no more settled now than it 
has been at any time recently. A wide variation in 
prices is noted, but as nearly as the market can be 
quoted, it is 2.80c., base, for large lots and 3c. and occa 
sionally a little more for small lots. The real price 
depends largely on the size and character of the in- 
quiry, and in some cases where there is the possibility 
of securing large extras, a very low base price or even 
a net price has been named. 


Coke and Coal.—The effect of the downward revision 
of coal mine and coke oven wages has brought out a 
somewhat weaker price situation, since large producers, 
relieved of observance of the Nov. 1 seale, have passed 
on the saving. Small producers who have been paying 
the low wage scale are able to maintain the prices they 
recently have been getting. Spot furnace coke is now 
quotable at $3.25 to $3.50 per net ton at ovens, this 
representing a recession in the outside price of 1l5c. 
per ton since a week ago. There is little demand for 
spot furnace coke and not much activity in foundry 


grade, which is quoted at the same figure as a week ago. 


Old Material.—Several dealers participated in sell- 
ing a local steel company between 10,000 and 15,000 
tons of heavy melting steel of special character at 
$17.50. Except for this sale, which could not be re- 
peated at any other consuming plant in the district, 
the situation lacks new features. The Wheeling Steel 
Corporation is taking shipments against old orders at 
Steubenville, but two other consumers will not take 
deliveries and another is limiting each of several deal- 
ers to one car per day. Dealers are having no trouble 
in picking up heavy melting steel at $16.50, while 
$16.75 is as much as the steel companies that will buy 
scrap will pay. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote for delivery to consumers’ yards in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 


ght rate as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting stee! ............ $16.50 to $17.00 
Porn. weGe. oiciccveevnéivasiuee 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 cast. cupola size.......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Compressed sheet steel ... .. 15.50to 16.00 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 14.50to 15.00 
Railroad knuckles and couplers... 18.50 to 19.00 
Railroad coil and leaf springs... 18.50 to 19.00 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 

St SUE case 0a weenie ae 21.00 to 21.50 
Low phosphorus mill plates..... 20.50 to 21.00 
Low phosphorus, light grade..... 17.50 to 18.00 
Low phosphorus punchings..... 18.50 to 19.00 
hee he i eee 21.50 to 22.00 
Cast iron wheels.......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Rolled ste« wheels ---. 18.50to 19.00 
Machine shop turnings ......... 12.00 to 12.50 


13.00 to 13.50 
" 17.00 to 17.50 
axle turnings. ... 15.00to 15.50 
Short mixed borings and turnings 12.50 to 13.00 
Heavy breakable cast 15.00 to 15.50 
Cast iron borings ea . 12.50to 13.00 
N 1 railroad wrought ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
N 2 railroad wrought ........ 16.50to 17.00 
Railroad or automobile malleable 

scrap aheanaan ex bee 16.50to 17.00 


shoveling steel turnings 
Sheet bar crops 
Heavy steel 





Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation’s 
Earnings Increased Last Year 


The report of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpors- 
tion for the year ended Dec. 31 last shows net 
earnings of $21,210,206 against $15,675,581 in 1925 
and a surplus for the year of $8,578,238 against $5,- 
961,113 in 1925. Total surplus at the end of the year 
was $49,270,070 against $40,941,835 the year before. 
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prompt 
undry, 
ndry 
and, d 
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ary 


ne . 


ore, Indian basic, 48% CrsOs, crude, 
if. At $ 


lybdenum 


rnac 


np 
pundry, 


y City ,delivered 


e City 


Billets and Blooms 
Per Gross Ton 


ANd OVEP..ceccccceccesess $35.00 
ier 4-in. to and including 

o06eneenneeeee 6.00 

eo. pcevelean enka 40.00 

anteed ..cccccccccececcsces 45.00 


Sheet Bars 
Per Gross Ton 


r Bessemer 


Ores 
perior Ores, Delivered Lower 
Lake Ports 
Per Gross Ton 
Bessemer, 61.50% irom........++. $4.55 
non-Bessemer, 61.50% iron...... 4.40 
Bessemer, 51.50% irom......eeceees 4.40 
n-Bessemer, 51.50% iron........ 4.25 
horus, 61.60% from.......secees 4.15 
Ore, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
Per Unit 


w phos., copper free, 55 to 58% 


n dry Spanish or Algeria. ..9.50c. to 10c. 


Swedish, average 66% iron...... 9.50c. 
e ore, washed, 52% manganese, 

e Caucasus 
e ore, high grade, nominal. .35c. to 44c. 


ore, high grade, per unit, in 60% 
OUD. ccactesenteusscosen $11.75 to $12.50 
Per Ton 


eccccenbersecuuen 22.50 
Per Lb. 

concentrates of 
50c. to 55c. 


lantic seaboard 


85% 


ore, 
elivered 


Per Net Ton 
Connellsville 
$3.25 to $3.50 


4.50 to 5.50 
9.75 


e , 


by-product, Ch’go ovens 
by-product, New Eng- 


UG wcushthvenseasn ae 13.00 


by-product, Newark or 


9.59 to 10.77 
5.50 to 6.00 


10.00 


Birmingham .........+. 
by-product, St. Louis or 


Per Net Ton 
team coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 
$1.75 to $2.00 


1.85 to 2.00 
2.10 to 2.25 


1.40 to 1.55 
1.60 to 1.75 


‘f.o.b. W. Pa. mines. 
. W. Pa. mines.... 





PAUCUN OEUOA ALLL LAG 


Mill Prices of Semi-Finished Steel 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 
Slabs 


Per Gross Ton 


SD te. SiS Ba; eh DA bs oc occ estccesess $35.00 
Smaller than 8 in. x 2 im.............45-:. 36.00 
Skelp 

Per Lb. 
CO, on 2 oh ccreh pea eesanes soe acwnenewes 1.90¢. 
i diel ee couewied tteetses Cneeea 1.90c. 
a aan eepnseeuth anes 1.90¢. 






Prices of Raw Materials 


Ferromanganese 


Per Gross Ton 
Domestic, 80%, furnace or seab’d........ $100.00 


Foreign, 80%, Atlantic or Gulf port, duty 


SE = cis bwGh cet FUUDEEEs Ch ceescesnesa 100.00 
Spiegeleisen 

Per Gross Ton Furnace 

Domestic, 19 to 21%......ecececees Veuned $37.00 

Mattia, BE Od. TGs ec dae csacccccevccses 36.00 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 








oe Ree Pe eee ee $85.00 

i adaswe acvnedneeieshad>e courueewees 145.00 

Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 

Furnace Furnace 

ib .ixiwetiors SUMO UGA. « diciccevnss $39.00 

ROG éascrnbuuwen 37.00 | 14 to 16%.$45 to 46.00 

Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 

Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 

BED sedcene peeas $34.00 | 12% .......0.05: $38.00 
SUED  cvcebiséoaee 36.00 

Silvery Iron 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 

Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 

OD Shc cestnceued DEED: secedoessces $32.00 

Pee Soccacevseess BEET BRED cocvcccovscs 34.00 

ee Fe re 36.00 
ae -sheadwebheoéen 30.00 

Other Ferroalloys 
Ferrotungsten, per Ib. contained metal, 
Pe .26ena $inees peeeanbeteneteeve $1.05 to $1.10 


Ferrochromium, 4 to 6% carbon and up, 65 

to 10% Cr., per lb. contained Cr. deliv- 
ered, in carloads d 
Ferrovanadium, per Ib. contained vanadium, 


50c. 


Sis PEE ah os cdbhd deeeree ane $3.25 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 
ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carloads........ $200.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric or blast furnace 
material, in carloads, 18%, Rockdale, 
Tenn., base, per net tom................ $91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric, 24%, f.o.b. An- 
niston, Ala., per net tom.............. $122.50 
















Wire Rods 

Per Gross Ton 

*Common soft, base. ......-+ss«sseeeeees $45.00 
Serew stock .....+.+-++: $5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.20% to 0.40%.. 3.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.41% to 0.55%.. 5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.56% to 0.75%.. 7.50 per ton over base 
Carbon over 0.75%....... 10.00 per ton over base 
DGS cn iexc vient eqnsenenie 15.00 per ton over base 
*Chicago mill base is $46. Cleveland mill 


base, $45. 





Fluxes and Refractories 
Fluorspar 


Per Net Ton 
Domestic, 85% and over calcium fluoride, 
not over 5% silica, gravel, f.o.b. Illinois 
and Kentucky mines 
No. 2 lump, Illinois and Kentucky mines. .$20.00 
Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, not over 5% 
silica, c.i.f. Atlantic port, duty paid, 
$17.00 to $17.50 


Domestic, No. 1 ground bulk, 95 to 98% 
ealcium fluoride, not over 24%% silica, 
f.o.b. Illinois and Kentucky mines...... $32.50 


Fire Clay 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 


High Duty Moderate Duty 
Pennsylvania ...$40.00 to $43.00 $38.00 to $40.00 
Maryland ...... 43.00 to 46.00  388.00to 40.00 
New Jersey..... 55.00 to 75.00 
Ti csakeceseas 40.00 to 43.00 388.00to 40.00 
Kentucky ...... 40.00 to 43.00 38.00to 40.00 
BED: So acececs 40.00 to 43.00 35.00 to 38.00 
Missouri ....... 40.00 to 43.00 35.00 to 38.00 
Ground fire clay, per ton...... 6.50 to 7.50 
Silica Brick 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
PRIOR, onde ctcdicctnsvcesecennee $40.00 
CD co ocutccoredeeeuc ceceesesbeeaeuate 49.00 
NEL | gun ccnanceacevcouseuheenanme 50.00 
Silica clay, per tOM......ccssseuss $8.00 to 98.00 
Magnesite Brick 
Per Net Ton 
Standard sizes, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
GU Fes. cvcconeseoeccudesbeseceiat $65.00 
Grain magnesite, f.o.b. Baltimore and 
Gieestee, Fis. ccccesccevtoveséssnccocese 40.00 
Chrome Brick 
Per Net Ton 
DenceGend: GhaO.. ccevescccecvsssoussovonnet $45.60 


Mill Prices of Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 
Less-than-Carload Lots) 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 


€ 


e« carriage bolts 


Ww wwolt 


Ex 


e 


Large 


Chicago) 

6 Per Cent Off List 
bolts, small, rolled threads. ...60 and 10 
olts, all sizes, cut threads.50, 10 and 10 
colts, smaller and shorter, rolled 

50, 10 and 10 
» cut threads, all sizes...50 and 10 
ovtevec conan ereuen 65 and 10 
oc cccectedee edb bes ..-60, 10 and 10 
's, Nos. 8 and 7 heads........ 50 and 10 
‘ra of 20% for other style heads) 

olts, ¢.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 


45, 10 and 5 
er and longer sizes 45, 10 and 5 


eee ee eee eee eeeee 


| ends with hot-pressed nuts... .50, 10 and 10 


t ends 
-Dress 
“pre 
pres 
©. an 
Pred 


shere® 





with cold-pressed nuts..... 45, 10 and 5 
ec nuts, blank and tapped, square, 
4.00c. per Ib. off list 
ed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons, 
; 4.40c. per Ib. off list 
+ t. square or hex. nuts, blank or 
secvceseant met eee -4.10¢. per Ib. off list 
ssesae 6.75c. to 6.50c. per Ib. off list 


hicago and Pittsburgh. 
‘ount on machine, carriage and lag 
per cent more than above for car lots. 


pressed and cold-punched nuts the dis- 


more per 100 Ib. than quoted above 


Bolts and Nuts 


(Quoted with actual freight allowed up to but 
not exceeding 50c. per 100 Ib.) 


Per Cent Off List 
80, 10, 10 and 5 


Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 
i in. and smaller, U. S. S 


in, and larger, U. S. S...... 76, 10, 10 and 5 
Small sizes, S. A. E........ 80, 10, 10, 10 and 5 
S. A. E., % in. and larger. .75, 10, 10, 10 and 5 

Stove bolts in packages............. 80, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in bulk............. 80, 10,5 and 2% 
SEGUE G8 0 oc snddieudiceccceceecéenen 60 and 5 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 
Nuts 
(Actual freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
50c. per 100 Ib.) 
(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net 
S.A.E. U.S.S. 


in.... $2.35 
see- 3.60 
wee» 6.66 
-in.... 12.60 


in.... 18.35 
++es 21.00 21.00 















































Large Rivets 
Base per 100 Lb. 


Pah. Pittsbargt 2... cccccscccccvees $2.30 to $2.40 
Pith,  GGOMD. o.occcccscccancecaees 2.60 
Small Rivets 

Per Cent Of List 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh ....... 70, 10 and & to 70 and 10 
F.o.b. Cleveland ........ 70, 10 and 6 to 70 aad 10 
F.o.b. Chicago .....+..+.++ 70, 10 and 6 to 70 aad 10 


Cap and Set Screws 
(Freight allowed up to but mot exceeding 50c. 
per 100 Ib.) 
Per Cent Of List 
Milled cap screws..........«. seuetécen 80 and 10 


Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 
80 and 6 


Milled headless set screws, cut thread.........80 


Upset hex. head cap screws, U.S.S. thread, 

80, 10 and 10 
Upset hex. cap screws, S.A.E. 

80, 10 and 10 
Upset set screws... 2... .cccceeccecse 80, 10 and & 


eT ee 6 ne ee mm 
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More Car Buying—Gary Stack Goes In— 
Nails and Pig Iron Decline 


Curcaco, Jan. 25.—New business in finished steel 
shows further improvement as January nears its end. 
The total volume of orders has increased steadily each 
week since the turn of year, and Chicago mills are 
again operating close to 80 per cent of ingot capacity 
after having dipped to about 78 per cent earlier in 
the month. The blown in a 


stack at Gary and is operating 16 out of 27 furnaces. 


Steel Corporation has 


The total count for the district now stands at 25 active 
stacks out of 36 

\ promising feature of this market is that the de- 
mand for steel is widespread, coming from practi ally 
all lines of industry and affecting most steel products. 


T 

t 
At the same time competition is keen, and some prices 
are easier, notably on wire products, cold-rolled strip 
and pig iron. It is this downward price trend, 


ne 
bile 


point- 
to a narrower margin of profits, that is disturb- 
ing from the producers’ 


r 
point of view. 

Users have been buying close to 
ments, 


actual require- 
and there is evidence that some mills are stock 
ing steel against orders on which they can hardly ex 
pect releases before March. Car builders are now 
ordering out steel against contracts taken in the past 
month and, as a result, specifications for plates, shapes 
and bars are 20 per cent heavier than a week ago. 
Pig Iron.—A number of sales of Northern foundry 
and malleable iron have been made in Chicago at 50c. 
below recent quotations. An inquiry, which has been 
carried over from last week, calls for 3000 to 4000 
tons of Northern foundry iron for delivery in Chicago. 
The volume of sales compares favorably with a week 
ago, and shipments are on a slow upward swing. A 
Michigan has 
leable, and several buyers in Chicago and Mil- 
waukee have purchased iron in lots of 300 to 500 tons. 
Silvery 


user in eastern bought 1000 tons of 


is quiet, and sales are of carlot proportions, 
Several users have entered the market for charcoal 
iron, but their requirements are of the order of 100 
to 200 tons. 


Q N her ind h phospho! 
rol f It lox l and 4d 
I at vera WW nz rg 61 I 
Other p fi n \ ed it 
irds 
N N s l 
$9 $21( 
N hern N s é 
to 2.7 )to 21 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil oot 21.1 
High phosphorus 20.50 to 21. 
Superi iverag 
; a d at Cl 
27.04 
Ss her N ll rail) 24.01 
1 N (barge nd rail) 22.18 
Ww ! l to 2 per cent 
I er $31 ( 2 ) 
S 8 p 3.29 
Bes rre 14 l 
16.79 
Coke.—Shipments of by-product foundry coke are 


a trifle heavier, and oven capacity in this district is 
fully engaged. 


Ferroalloys.—Several users of ferromanganese 
have closed for first quarter requirements at $100, sea- 
board, or $107.56, delivered. A report has been cir- 
culated that this commodity will be advanced soon to 
$105, seaboard, but the trade gives little credence to it 
Specifications for ferrosilicon are more liberal, and 
shipments are in large volume. Only small lots of 
spiegeleisen are available for sale in this territory. 
The price of the 19 to 21 per cent grade is steady at 
$37, base Hazzard, Pa., or $44.56, delivered. 

We quote 80 per tf 


cer ferromanganese, $107.56 


i Chicag 0 per cent ferrosilicon, $85, 
d; spiegeleiser 18 to 22 per cent, $44.56 
delivered Chicag 


Plates.—Railroad car awards this week total 2500, 
2000 having been purchased by the Baltimore & Ohio 
and 500 by the Union Refrigerator Transit Co. 
inquiries include 500 hopper cars, 500 automobile car 
underframes and 500 box car superstructures for the 
Chicago & North Western and 300 


Fresh 


refrigerator cars 
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and 300 underframes for Swift & Co. The Wabash 
has followed its recent purchase of 1000 freight cars 
with an inquiry for 42 baggage and passenger cars 
Close to 8000 tons of plates for tank construction have 
been purchased for delivery in the Southwest. The 
bulk of this tonnage was taken by a Chicago mil] at 
the market price of 2.10c., but the wide plates asked 
for were booked by Eastern mills. Eastern producers 
are cutting deeply into the territory that is normally 
considered as belonging to Western mills. 
tions from car builders are being received in fair vol. 
ume, with the result that deliveries have extended t 
about 30 days, although it is admitted that better tha: 
this can be done if orders match rolling schedules. A 
large oil producer in the Southwest is expected to come 
into the market soon for its first half plate require- 
ments, amounting to about 9000 tons. 


The mill quotation on plates is 2.10c. per 
Dase Chicago 


Specif 


Structural Material—Opinion varies widely as 
the future of the building industry in and around Chi- 
cago. Architects are busy, but projects are slow 
reaching the stage where bids are taken. The out- 
standing structural award this week is 4000 tons fo: 
an office building for the Missouri Pacific at St. Louis 
A bank at Davenport, lowa, will require 2000 tons, 
and an addition to the Western Electric Co. plant her 
will call for 2000 to 3000 tons. Competition is unusual 
ly keen, and prices on fabricated work are about as low 
as at any time in the past 12 months. The larger 
shops are reaching out for small tonnages, with th 
result that they are fairly comfortably booked. Smal! 
fabricators are less fortunate, being engaged at less 
than 50 per cent of capacity. Contracts placed in the 
last two weeks have brought close to 18,000 tons of 
plain material to Chicago mill books. 

The mill quotation on plain material is 2.10c. per 

lb. base, Chicago 

Bars.—Specifications for soft steel bars are in good 
volume, the total for the week being fully 90 per cent 
heavier than in the corresponding period of December 
Demand is well diversified and indicates, in part, an 
effort by users to build up stocks which were de- 
pleted prior to the inventory period. Mill schedules 
are extending, and deliveries, which were prompt 0! 
practically all sizes at the first of the year, now range 
from 30 to 45 days. New business shows a substantial 
gain, attributable in part to first quarter contracts that 
are now being signed by reinforcing bar dealers. Th« 
automobile trade is arranging February schedules, and 
indications are that specifications from that source will 
be increased about 50 per cent. The market on mild 
steel bars is steady at 2.10c., Chicago. Iron bars art 
quiet. New buying of rail steel bars is more active, 
but orders are small and for prompt shipment and 
there is no evidence that users are building up stocks. 
Specifications from the bed manufacturing trade are 
of moderate size. Releases against contracts for fence 
posts are more numerous, and shipments are growing 
in volume. Hard steel bars are steady at 1.90c. to 
2c., Chicago. One Chicago Heights mill continues to 
operate double turn, and the other has resumed opera- 
tions on a single-turn basis after being down for three 
weeks, during which time extensive repairs were made 
to motors. 


The prices per lb. are: Mild steel bars, 2.10c 


base, Chicago; common bar iron, 2c. base, Chicago 
rail steel bars, 1.90c. to 2c 


2c., base, Chicago. 

Wire Products.—Prices on wire products lack 
Strength. Wire nails are being sold at $2.65 to $2.70, 
base per keg, Chicago, and plain wire ranges from 
$2.50 to $2.55 per 100 lb. “Specifications from the man- 
ufacturing trade are a trifle larger, and the demand 
from jobbers has grown. Mill operations show a ten- 
dency to increase in some lines, but producers gener- 
ally appear to be more inclined to hold production to 
the current rate of shipments rather than to build up 
stocks in anticipation of spring buying, which, they 
believe, will start soon after Feb. 1. Mill prices are 
shown on page 317. 

Rails and Track Supplies—The Southern Pacifi 
has placed 43,000 tons of standard-section rails, 30,000 
tons having been taken by the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., 10,000 tons by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroa¢ 
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Co. and 3000 tons by the Bethlehem Steel Co. Inquiry 
fore the trade, totaling 10,000 tons, comes from 
neous steam and electric railroads. Demand 

rails has been heavier this month than for 

-e period in the past year. Sales this week total 
20) tons. A Western railroad has placed 4000 tons of 
t accessories, and inquiry now in the market totals 
ss than 15,000 tons. The Rock Island is about 
large railroad that has not contracted for its 

rails, and the trade is looking forward to an in- 
iiry from that line for close to 25,000 tons. Rail mill 
erations are steady, and little or no pressure is being 
brought to bear for advanced shipments. Production 

f track accessories is being increased steadily. 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 
rails, rolled from billets, $36 to $38 per gross 

n, f.o.b. maker’s mill. 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.90c. per Ib. mill; track 
with square nuts, 3.90c. mill; steel tie plates, 
mill; angle bars, 2.75c. mill. 
























































Cast Iron Pipe.—Prices are tending to stiffen as 
kers’ order books grow. The American Cast Iron 
Co. is low bidder at $35.50, base Birmingham, for 
pipe for Chicago, this being 50c. above the recent 
essful tender at Milwaukee. Other low bids at 
igo were $37, base Birmingham, for 8-in. and $36 
for 12-in. At Flint, Mich., 2000 tons of 6 to 16-in., 
Classes B and C pipe have brought out a low bid of 
$34.31, base Birmingham, or $42.95, delivered. The 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. has taken 210 tons of 4 to 
8-in. Class B pipe for Ellettsville, Ind. James B. Clow 
& Sons have taken 1900 tons of 6 to 24-in. pipe for 
Toledo, Ohio, at $36, base Birmingham, or $43.50, de- 
vered. Detroit will open bids Jan. 29 on 2200 tons of 
6-in. Class B and 2000 tons of 16-in. Class C pipe. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, will readvertise Feb. 3 for 1400 tons of 
{to 16-in. 

We quote per net ton, delivered, Chicago, as fol- 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $47.70 to $49.20; 6-in. and 
over, $43.70 to $45.20; Class A and gas pipe, $4 
extra, 

Reinforcing Bars.—Efforts to advance the Chicago 
warehouse price of reinforcing bars are not meeting 
with success. Bending shops are not more than 50 per 
cent engaged, and sellers are more interested in main- 
taining their organizations than in obtaining higher 
prices. Prices range from 2.25c. to 2.75c., depending 
upon the size of the inquiry, but reports are insistent 
that initial quotations are often shaded, particularly 
n large tonnages. On the whole, the market is show- 
ng more life than earlier in the month, and there is 
till some promise that January will be a fair winter 

nth from the viewpoint of actual awards. Fresh 

juiries and recent contracts are shown on page 333. 


Cold-Rolled Strip—Both new buying and specifica- 
ns show some improvement, but competition is forc- 
ing prices down. Recent sales have been made at as 
iow as 2.85c., base Cleveland, or 3.15c., Chicago. No 
irchases are reported at above 3.35c., Chicago. 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets—Large rivets are easier 
nd are now being quoted at $2.60, base, per 100 Ib., 


HENUNNCUOOREY LENEDOUNFODENES EDGE OOD ENEDTURRELEREOOREREOREROOERABONENE THE) rH TTY VET) rrenernENe 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Chicago 
Base per Lb. 


Plates and structural shapes........... 3.10c. 
MilG steal WHOM ands 03 avn s dn eek 3.00c. 
Reinforcing bars, billet steel...... 2.25c. to 2.60c. 
Cold-finished steel bars and shafting— 

Rounds and hexagons.............- 3.60c. 

Pints an@ GgeegGis cae sih ss... ccedees 4.10c. 
HOGG 3.502000 Ges es doe 4.15c. 
BaeGs §...:. hadaneeeea eels eckxe ae dae 3.65¢ 
NO. 34 blacs @heete. cs. osciveces 3.15c. to 3.25¢ 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets......2.45c. to 2.55c. 
’ 24 galvanized sheets................ 4.80c. 
Standard railroad spikes.............%.. 3.55c. 
PACE BOOS 0.4505 weniasintensabiesGanGks 4.55c. 
RPUCTL TENGE nccccenheunasubobsbane 3.50c. 
OEE FIVER oc cade dd lean ae 3.70c. 

Per Cent Off List 

Machine bolts rere ee ee 
Carriage Wee “Sinan ccavemncaaakhaneneee 47% 
Coach or lag screws ..............+...55 and 6 


Hot-pressed nuts, squares, tapped or blank, 
3.25c. off per Ib. 

Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, tapped or blank, 
3.75c. off per Ib. 


S black annealed wire, per 100 Ib...... $3.30 
mmon wire nails, base per keg.......... 3.05 
ment coated nails, base per keg........ 3.05 
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Chicago. Prices on small rivets, bolts and nuts are 
steady. New buying has been fairly active by car 


builders that recently have taken orders from the rail- 
roads. 


Sheets.—Competition in outlying districts is unu- 
sually keen, and one Western sheet mill has withdrawn 
temporarily from the Southwestern field. Chicago 
prices at $2 below recent quotations are not firm. Spec- 
ifications show some improvement as the week comes 
to a close, but new buying is less active than earlier 
in the month. Deliveries on blue annealed, black and 
galvanized sheets range from three to five weeks. 

Chicago delivered prices from mill at 3.15¢c. for 

No. 24 black; 2.45c. for No. 10 blue annealed; 4c. for 

No. 24 galvanized. Delivered prices at other Western 

points are equal to the freight from Gary plus the 

mill prices, which are 5c. per 100 Ib. lower than the 

Chicago delivered prices. 

Old Material.—A Chicago mill has purchased over 
5000 tons of heavy melting steel at $14 per gross ton, 
delivered, this being an advance of 25c. above the price 
at the first of last week. On the whole, this market 
is steady, and recent advances are holding. A feeling 
exists, however, that the top has been reached, and 
there is a tendency, particularly by outlying yards, to 
liquidate part of their stocks. Distress tonnage is in 
small volume, but brokers are uneasy over the future 
and are making efforts to hold back shipments. In- 
quiry is light because buyers have learned that ship- 
ments of railroad scrap are moving steadily, and deal- 
ers, being unwilling to speculate, are offering scrap as 
it appears on track rather than put it down in their 
yards. The market for cast iron car wheels is quiet, 
the best offer by a consumer being $15.50 per gross 
ton, delivered. An industrial plant in Chicago is offer- 
ing 1000 tons of cast iron borings. The best offer made 
by a dealer is on the basis of $10.75 per gross ton, de- 
livered. Lists advertised by the railroads include 7000 
tons by the St. Paul, 5000 tons by the Burlington and 
1000 tons by the Chicago & Alton. 


We quote delivered in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid 
for all items, except relaying rails, including angle 
bars to match, which are quoted f.o.b. dealers’ yards: 

Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel..... ..«.+»~ $13.50 to $14.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut 


apart, and miscellaneous rails. 15.00to 15.50 
Shoveling steel ......... weae 13.50to 14.00 
Hydraulic compressed steels 12.00 to 12.50 
Drop forge flashings awe ; 9.50to 10.00 
Forged cist and rolled steel car- 

SNS: 20.5» Ga edhe . : 17.25 to 17.75 
Railroad tires, charging box size. 17.50to 18.00 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart 17.25to 17.75 
Steel couplers and knuckles 16.75 to 17.25 
COOUe GRU UEED “oe coc curets : 17.75 to 18.25 
Low phosphorus punchings. 15.50to 16.00 
Axle turnings, foundry grade 14.00 to 14.50 
Axle turnings, blast fur. grade 11.00to 11.50 
Relaying rails, 56 to 60 Ib . 25.50to 26.50 
Relaying rails, 65 lb. and heavier 26.00to 31.00 
Reeroiiimm relig .....cccees , 16.50to 17.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft. 17.25 to 17.75 
Ce are . 13.50to 14.00 
Cast iron borings. : 10.50to 11.00 
Short shoveling turnings. . 10.50to 11.00 
Machine shop turnings. 7.26to 7.75 
Railroad malleable . ‘ 16.25to 16.75 
Agricultural malleable .. 15.00to 15.50 
Angle bars, steel .......... 16.00to 16.50 
Cast iron carwheels .... demia 15.50to 16.00 

Per Net Ton 

No. 1 machinery cast 16.50to 17.00 
No. 1 railroad cast ........ 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 agricultural cast 15.50to 16.00 
Stove plate Tr. 14.50to 15.00 
Ge: EE. owickdk << ble o segs 14.00 to 14.50 
Brake shoes.... . ; 13.00to 13.50 
Iron angle and splice bars ..« 14.00to 14.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms.... 19.00to 19.50 
Iron car axles nate Vans ; 22.50to 23.00 
Steel car axles ie gaa ae be 17.50to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 12.75 to 13.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought ......... 12.00to 12.5 

No. 1 busheling 10.50to 11.00 
No. 2 busheling .. as 7.25to 7.75 
Locomotive tires, smooth 16.50 to 7.00 
Pipes and flues ......... 9.00to 9.50 


The General American Tank Car Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has acquired control of the Standard Tank Car 
Co., Sharon, Pa., from the Keith Car & Mfg. Co., 
Sagamore, Mass. 


The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, is de- 
voting some of its enlarged capacity to the production 
of metal hospital equipment and telephone booths. 
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dency and revision, apparently, might be either upward 
New York or downward. 


We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b. N 
York in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and lare: 
$48.60 to $50.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $53.60 to $55.5 

I 


Pig Iron Sales Mount—Large Oil Pipe -in., $63.60 to $65.60; with 95 aGditional tone 
. A and.gas pipe 

Line Contracts Reinforcing Bars.—Awards of concrete reinf : 

bars have remained light but are being maintained at 

a slightly better rate than is usual in the dull seaso 


i) 





pv I act 2 : 5 : il 
with New work continues to come out in fair volume and 
coat the jobs on which estimates are being prepared at this 

; for time will require several thousand tons. In this ter- 
“7 “= : ritory mill prices have not shown weakness in sym- 

he ossibil ( a : : ‘ . 
fact pathy with the recent concessions offered on merchant 

Lacvol I I iencitl . . ; ss 
g . nio it bars. Prices follow: 
5 elle S pig ( \ 
, +} , aling Mill prices on billet steel reinforcing bars ar 
, ee ee ae 2.10c. per lb., base, Pittsburgh, on lots of less tl 
rt of which, however, was for 100 tons and 2c., base, on large lots. Reinforcing 
. . ¢ Bn bars out of New York warehouse are quoted at 
? t S ne Sse! > ) ng- “ > 
r er! rie Th i ce ol E f per lb., delivered at job, and out of Youngstowr 
in low phosphorus continues to bring warehouse, at 2.50 Youngstown, or 2.87 %<« le- 
r ge ir at grade to domestic livered New York 


Che American Steel & Wire Co. has 
{ f copper aring low phosphorus 
shipment 1 ts Worcester, Mass., Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. New York 


e ‘ Mn 





Bethlehem Steel ( and other makers Sase per LI 
rus have booked round tonnages re- Plates and structural shapes............ 3 34 
; . : : ; i a ee } 1 Soft steel bars and small shapes........ 3.2 4¢ 
Western inquiry that 1s expected to be closed from: bars .. .».c«sssu o>eslenseene 3.24 
r 2000 tor f w phosphorus. Abendrott I bars, Swedish charcoal...... 7.00c. to 7.25: 
1 1) i ‘ : . sativa Cae Cold-finished steel shafting and screw stock 
brot! Port Chester, N. Y., are in the market fo! Rounds and hexagonsS........ceesees 4.00c 
0 1 f foundry for second iarter, and the Flats and SQUA@TCS ...sececcseses ~- 4.50 
é ; t . Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.. 5.75« 
Thatcl Furnace Co., Newa! N. J., is expected t . 1 : 44% 
et Altogether, pending busi- 3.99 
oa S Ro 
veen 4000 and oVUU tons 0c 
Buff foundry iron is now ioted at $18 to $18.75 l 00¢ 
: ' } ilicon differ Wire, black annealed. .........ccceeecees 4.50c 
‘ ne es € Silicon i . 


. 7 Wire, vanized annealed.............- 5.15 
ne waived Eastern Pennsylvania foun- Tire steel, 1% x % in. and larger....... 3.306 
4 


. “ ; : smooth finist 9% x &% i ‘ 
nmanding more than $21.50. base furnace, Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and oe 
& : : z arger > sin ee tee eden 3.6 5¢ 
ed that a real test of prices might bring Open-hearth spring steel, bases. . .4.50c. to 7.00 
d below that figure. Virginia Per Cent Off List 
he effects of severer competition M chine bolts, cut thread...... ; ..-40 and 10 
: a ia . : ' Carriage bolts, cut thread........ ...30 and 10 
r er m $21 to $21.50, base furnace No Coach screws >is seal ..40 and 10 
€ toreign iron are reported. Boiler Tub Per 100 Ft 
delivered in the New Lap welded steel, 2-in..... se 3s eeeeee 
id to furnact Seamless steel, 2-in.........-.++: 20.24 
AGE ees oO . 9. 25.0¢ 
= ! ( Y y 4-ir oiled ye " Of 
I \ 
Discounts on Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel— Black Gi 
1 y butt - : 46 29 
%-in. butt : — 37 
Le -it butt : ' 53 39 
2 1% -6-in lap 4s ‘ 
7 and 8 ir lap 44 li 
11 and 12-in. lap 37 12 
Wrought Iro: 
butt 4 +19 
- a- 1! butt . 11 - 9 
Ferroalloys.—New business in ferromanganese in l-L%e-in. butt...........eeee 14 T.* 
. : : , : 2 BD Giuwsies 02: bee 5 +14 
en days has aggregated over 2000 3-f MD sa: «4:0:> 5 ea ee 11 + 6 
ly led in th have been some carload and 7-12-in. lay 3 +16 
\ 
\¢ ness spleveleisen is con- Tin Plate (14 xz 20 in.) 
é rioad and sma its with specifications on 


Prime Seconds 

Coke 10 b. base box.. ... $6.45 $6.20 
a ‘harcoal, per box— A AAA 
OCK nave been IC ns arin Gy eae $9.70 $12.10 
month advances, so that the volume IX ce eeecccscece 12.00 14.25 
ness for January will be largely dependent upon rAX ' Aes Mee eS 13.90 16.00 


l 


Warehouse Business.—Sales 


nage ooked in the first half of the month Terne Plate (14 2 20 in.) 


ructural material, even in small lots, has IC—? oating . -$10.00 to $11.00 

ed. and ther . nis aaa IC—‘ > Conte... cick <cameen 12.00 to 13.00 

il, and is only ccasional purchasing IC—40-lb. coating ae 13.75 to 14.25 
products. While business in black and gal- 


nize } ; nd + ‘ ' Sheets, B innealed—Black, C. R. One Pass 
i ( sheets and in tin plate is also smaller than 


n the month, there is still a fair volume of 


fi 
¥ 
t 
a 
_ 
- 


ese products and sellers show no in- S aakee 
er concessions, except on the larger lots 


+ 


Inquiry is light, but several munic- 


LALLLZ 
t 
te 
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Cast Iron Pipe. 


ire preparing specifications and an increase 
& Sp as Sheets, Galvaniz 
s expected before long. Among the pros- vane Per Lb 


pective purenasers of cast iron pipe is the city of New Ne BD 6.0:k. 9.0.0 e005 0800 ae 4.50c. to 4.75c. 

rk, which has not yet issued a formal inquiry but No ic Wee eee 4.60c. to > 
cted to be a prominent buyer of pipe during No. 20 oteeeeceuetoanle 4.90¢ 
the year. All bids have been rejected by Boston on the No 4 ee on ee a 
3000 - water pipe for which B. Nicoll & Co.. No. 26 ...: 0005000 cessane ene 5.35¢. 


ae Wal. i or. stssteceececcececscens Sere. 
low bidders 


representing a Continental maker, were SMO occ sence... eee 6.00c 
. While prices are slightly firmer than in —— PO od 
the closing months of last year, particularly on the pe risk an’ Hamter, 05: ta: Cee 
smaller sizes, the market still shows no definite ten- | 


Over rune apanenve rcanvennercvenee cee nerpanener seertesrrmeaet 
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Finished Steel—Unsettled market conditions in 
and structural shapes, which have been re- 
mneessions of $2 a ton on these products in 
ks, have resulted in open prices of 1.90c., 
on both commodities. As explained a week 
rger buyers of bars have in most instances 

more than 1.90c. at any time in the past year, 

e in price to 2c. last year really affected only 

ler buyers, seeing that most of the large trade 
covered at the lower figure. Since the first 

ear there has been resistance to 2c. on the part 

‘ny buyers, and mills have gradually given ground 
|.90c. has become a more or less common quota- 
th some producers on more than 100 ton orders, 
thers having to fall in line to hold business. On 
tural shapes concessions have been offered for 
ne by three Eastern mills, with the other pro- 
holding at 2c. on the bulk of their tonnage. This 
vere better able to do when orders were more 
tiful, but now they have had to meet competition, 
market has settled to 1.90c. on any but the 

lest orders. On attractive tonnage even 1.90c. has 
haded. The low prices on sheets of the past few 

; have brought out a little larger tonnage, with 
till to be desired from the standpoint of satis- 
factory mill schedules. Blue annealed sheet prices in 
strict range from 2.20c. to 2.30c., Pittsburgh, it 
ng apparent that the mills have not been forced to 
n the East the extremely low prices which have 

n given on some business in Ohio. Black sheets are 

ted at 2.80c. to 2.90c., Pittsburgh, and galvanized 

ets at 3.75e. to 3.85c., Pittsburgh. Hot rolled strips 
tinue to be quoted at 2.10c. to 2.20c. for the wider 
es, with cold rolled strip sales ranging from 2.80c. 
c., Cleveland or Pittsburgh. There is no apparent 
veakness in plates, all consumers, except a few special 
buyers, such as car builders, paying 1.90c., Pittsburgh. 
Special and alloy steels are showing more activity than 
nas been evidenced since last fall. Wire products are 
low, with prices easier. In New England concessions 

plain wire and nails have amounted to 5c. to 10c. 
er 100 lb. due to the highly competitive conditions in 
that territory, while in New York and vicinity the 
irger buyers have sometimes been getting 2.60c. on 
ls and 2.45¢., Pittsburgh, on plain wire. The week 

s brought two large orders for steel pipe, one of 7700 

s of line pipe from the Magnolia Petroleum Co. and 

ther oil company bought 50 miles, amounting to 

000 tons, of 8-in. pipe. Car business has been more 
ntiful in the week, the largest order, for 3000 cars, 
ng placed by the Baltimore & Ohio. 


We quote mill shipments, New York delivery, 
s follows: Soft steel bars, 2.24c. to 2.34c. per Ib.; 
ates, 2.24c,; structural shapes, 2.24c. to 2.34c.; bar 

Cc, 


ron. 29 

















Coke.—There is a moderate volume of purchasing, 

‘ the market is moving downward. In the Connells- 

> district, 20 per cent wage reductions have been 
de by the Rainey-Wood Coke Co., the Pittsburgh 
al Co., the Washington Coal & Coke Co., the Pioneer 
& Coke Co., and the Hillman Coal & Coke 

No action is reported by the H. C. Frick Coke 

or the Youngstown, Republic or Bethlehem coal 
Connellsville furnace coke ranges from $3.25 to 
‘00 per ton and standard foundry from $4.25 to $4.75 
r ton, Connellsville, these prices being for prompt 
ment. Producers are not inclined to make second 
‘arter contracts in view of the possibility of a coal 
tr Delivered prices of foundry coke are: To 
rthern New Jersey, $8.28 to $9.28; New York or 
oklyn, $9.04 to $10.04; Newark or Jersey City, 
'., $8.16 to $9.16. By-product foundry coke is quoted 


. to $10.77 per ton, delivered Newark or Jersey 
ty, N. J, 


Old Material—The downward trend of prices on all 
races continues, and while $15.50 per ton for No. 1 
melting steel might still be obtained from a 

with an old order, the current market is not 

e at above $15 per ton, delivered, on steel of 

| quality or equivalent for consumers at Beth- 
Coatesville and Conshohocken, Pa., or Clay- 

Del. Yard steel is also soft, with brokers offer- 
‘12.75 per ton, delivered, to users at Pottsville or 
arg, Pa. Deliveries to a consumer at Harris- 


N 
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burg have been temporarily suspended. Chemical bor- 
ings are off slightly, with brokers offering $14.50 per 
ton for shipment to a consumer with a $2 per ton 
freight rate from New York. Stove plate for foundry 
use is bringing $12.75 per ton, delivered Bridgeport, 
Conn. Heavy breakable cast is quoted at $15.50 for 
Harrisburg and at $16 per ton for a Florence, N. J., 
consumer. Forge fire is being shipped to Reading, Pa., 
at $13, delivered, or about $9.25 per ton, New York. 
Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 


Heavy melting steel (yard)..... $9.00 to $9.25 
Heavy melting steel (railroad or 


SRE ap cea pebie ets been 11.50to 12.35 
gE SS a re 12.25 to 12.75 
OE | RE ee ree 18.00 to 18.50 
Bee WE ce as ches aves ones 24.00 to 24.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ......... 13.00 to 14.00 
SO OE one Winida 600 +6 abe -- 9.00to 9.50 
No. 1 yard wrought long........ 12.00 to 13.00 
Cast borings (steel = teee vee 8.75 to 9.25 
Cast borings (chemical). : . 12.50to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings. ..... coe eee. Bae 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 8.75to 9.25 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not under 2 ft. long)........ . 9.75 to 10.26 
Stove plate (steel mill) ........ 9.25to 9.75 
Stove plate (foundry) .......... 10.50 to 11.00 
Locomotive grate bars ......... 10.00 to 10.25 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 14.50 to 15.00 
Cast iron carwheels ............ 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast...... 11.75 to 13.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 
No. 1 machinery cast ........... $15.50 to $16.00 

No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 


ing materials, etc.), cupola size 14.00to 14.50 
No. 2 cast (radiator, cast boil- 
GUD cceses oe ee Cie aes are 13.00 to 13.50 


Cleveland 


Better Demand from Automotive Indus- 
try—Bars and Shapes Down to 1.90c. 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 25.—Some of the mills report a 
slight gain in finished steel orders, but with others 
the volume shows little change. Taken altogether 
there is evidently some improvement over the previous 
week or two. The increased demand is coming largely 
from the automotive industry, which is buying more 
freely than for several weeks. One leading Detroit 
automobile plant has increased operations from three 
to five days per week, and it is announced that,.others 
will go on larger production schedules early in Febru- 
ary. Better buying by the automobile industry in- 
cludes steel bars, sheets and strip steel. Orders for 
alloy steel are also somewhat better. Automobile com- 
panies as a rule are restricting their purchases to 
early requirements. 

The price reduction on steel bars and structural 
material to 1.90c., Pittsburgh, for round lots is being 
quite generally followed, but the reduction does not 
seem to have been in itself a factor in stimulating 
sales. Outside mills are still holding to 2c., Pitts- 
burgh, for steel bars in small lots'and are taking a 
fair amount of carlot business at that price. Prices 
on sheets and strip steel are still weak. However, 
sheet prices appear to have previously reached the 
bottom on round-lot sales, and the principal develop- 
ment in the past week was a settling down of blue 
annealed sheets to a lower general price level. 

Structural inquiry is light, and no work requiring 
round lots was placed during the week. Outside mills 
quote steel bars and structural material at 1.90c. to 
2c., Pittsburgh, and Cleveland producers quote steel 
bars at 1.90c. to 2c., Cleveland. Plates are firm at 
1.90¢., Pittsburgh. 


(aber cD cOnanenenan enc eenenennennnn genee 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cleveland 


Base per Lb. 
Plates and structural shapes..........«+-. 3.00c. 
DES Ghee WOOD ono ssc cncsccrsveceseees 3.00c. 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons...... 3.90c. 
Cold-finished flats and squares......... 4.40c. 
Hoops and bands ........ siwwe cece denne 3.65c. 
No. 34 Rhea GOGIRs 6 coc c cece cceedanan 3.80c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets............. 3.25c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets........ 4.40c.to 4.65c. 
No, 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib........ $3.00 
No. 9 galvanized wire, per 100 Ib........ 3.45 
Common wire nails, base, per keg....... 3.00 
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Pig Iron.—The interest of buyers has been aroused 
by some of the low prices that have appeared recently 
and this has res iIted in a better volume of inquiry, 
some of which is coming from foundries that will not 
need additional iron for several months. Others are in- 
auiring for their second quarter requirements, and some 


of the sellers look for considerable activity shortly in 
seco! iarter contracts. Sales by Cleveland inter- 
ests during the week amounted to 25,000 tons, or about 
e as during previous few weeks. The market 

th. and some of the Lake furnaces will 

minimum price 50c. a ton in highly 

territori Cleveland producers evidently 

$17.50, furnace, on foundry and malleable iron 


to points where they have considerable 

vantage, but are holding to $18, furnace, 

lelivery in the northern Ohio territory. Not all the 
iries have resulted in sales, as some of the 

ers do not seem convinced that prices have reached 
However, at $17.50 the market is down to the 

nt reached in the Valley district last summer. 


In spite of the lower prices named by some of the Lake 
the Valley price appears to be holding rather 
$18.50, furnace. For Cleveland delivery the 


19 at furnace, and in Michi- 
hading of the regular price of $19.50, furnace, 


inchanged at $ 





rted. A northern Ohio foundry during the week 
irchased 700 tons of malleable iron from a Cleveland 
producer at $18, furnace. A Marion, Ind., consumer 
irchased 2500 tons of foundry iron. 
( ‘ vy are pe eros ton and except 
I ire ae Ve ( 
1 \ g charge for ca 
O very and Souther ron prices are 
l $ g i ( Jackson and $6 
Va furnace $18.50 
: 9 24.00 
\1 } 19 rn 
) r 8 per cent 21 
i rd low ph Valley furr 28.00 
Semi-Finished Steel.—While the market on sheet 
bars is not clearly defined, it is not regarded as above 


$34, Cleveland and Youngstown. Some business has 
been taken recently at this price by a Cleveland mill. 

Sheets.—Orders from the automobile industry have 
improved, but the demand from other sources is still 
rather light. Motor car builders are not placing orders 
for lange lots. The usual price range on black sheets 

.80c. to 2.90c. Pittsburgh, with several Ohio pro- 
ducers on a 2.90c. mill base. A price of 2.75c., Pitts- 
burgh, was named during the week to Cleveland barrel 
manufacturers and even lower quotations have been 
made in Ohio for early shipment orders. Light-gage 
material, on which mills usually take a firmer price 
stand than for heavier sheets, is now being offered at 
2.80c., Pittsburgh. For blue annealed sheets 2.20c.. 


Pittsburgh, appears to be the top of the market and 
miscellaneous orders are being taken at that price. 
For desirable orders mills are going to 2c., Pittsburgh, 
and 2.10c., Valley. Galvanized sheets are unchanged 
at 3.75c., Pittsburgh or Valley mill. Automobile body 
sheets are unchanged at 4.15c., but this price has not 
been tested. 


Strip Steel.—Prices continue weak and irregular 


Hot-rolled strip is rather freely quoted at 2c., Pitts- 
burgh, for round lots, and one-half of the usual extras 
are being waived, while 2.10c. appears to be about 
e peak price for car lots. On cold-rolled strip there 
s a range of 2.90c. to 3.10c., Cleveland, for good 
rders, although as low as 2.85c. is also reported 
; lots are bringing 3.25c. Tube stock is commonly 
ed at 2 80c. 

Reinforcing Bars.—New demand is limited to smal] 
lots. Prices are unchanged at 1.90c. to 2c., Cleveland, 
for new billet steel bars and at 1.75c. to 1.80c., mill, 
for rail steel bars. 

Warehouse Business.—The weakness in sheets has 
been reflected in warehouse prices, which are irregular 
and will probably be revised Feb. 1. Galvanized sheets 
are being offered at 4.40c., a $5 a ton reduction from 
the regular quotation. Warehouse prices on other steel 
products are firm, and sales show a slight gain. 

Coke. 


Foundry coke is unchanged at $4.50 to $5.50 
ovens, . 


for standard Connellsville grades, but there is 
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little demand. Heating coke is soft, ranging from $3 
to $3.25, ovens. By-product coke for domestic yse “a 
become somewhat more active and is quoted at $5.50 
for egg and $5 for nut, f.o.b. Valley ovens. For Cleye. 
land delivery a local producer is quoting nut 
$6, Cleveland. 

Iron Ore.—Producers of Lake Superior ore have jit. 
tle if any expectation of getting an advance this year 
over last year’s prices in view of the present price sit. 
uation in the iron and steel markets. On the othe; 
hand, they do not see how ore prices can go lower. 
for, with the large production last year, the profits of 
the mining companies were small. Several inquiries 
have come out the past few days for term contracts 
from consumers whose contracts either had expired or 
who will need more ore than heretofore because of 
increases in their blast furnace capacity. Buyers are 
able to secure a price concession of 15c. to 25c. a to 
from the regular prices for the season by making long 
term contracts, and each year a larger proportion of 
the ore that is bought in the open market is covered 
by contracts for three to five-year periods. Conse- 
quently open market sales are declining each year, and 
a smaller proportion of the total consumed is shipped 
at the season’s prices. Little interest has yet been 
shown in prices for this year, and it is not expected 
that the season’s prices will be named before spring 
The consumption of Lake Superior ore during Decem- 
ber was 4,562,020 tons, a decrease of 154,966 tons fron 
November. The amount consumed in December, 1925 
was 4,964,515 tons. The consumption during the 12 
months of 1926 was 58,359,015 tons, or slightly less 
than shipments by water during the year, whic 
amounted to 58,537,855 tons. Ore at furnaces Jan. | 
amounted to 31,286,141 tons. The amount at furnaces 
and Lake Erie docks on that day was 38,425,751 tons, 
as compared with 36,898,684 tons on the same date a 
year ago. Central district furnaces during December 
consumed 2,390,018 tons, a decrease of 101,151 tons, 
and Lake front furnaces consumed 1,897,624 tons, a 
decrease of 66,366 tons for the month. Eastern fur- 
naces consumed 130,397 tons, or a gain of 11,627 tons, 
and all-rail furnaces consumed 143,981 tons, an in- 
crease of 924 tons. There were 171 furnaces using 
Lake ore in blast Dec. 1, a decrease of 12 for the 
month. 


coke at 


Fluorspar.—The market is quiet but firm. Two or 
three sales of gravel fluorspar in small lots are re- 
ported at the ruling price of $18, mines. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
nuts is still slow, although better than in December 
Orders from the automotive industry have been ver) 
light this month, but they improved somewhat during 
the week. Bolt and nut plants are operating at about 
55 per cent of capacity. 

Old Material—In the absence of consumer deman¢ 
the market has a weaker tone, although the only pric 
change is on heavy melting steel, which has declined 
25c. a ton. Some of the mills that had sounded th 
market have postponed buying. February scrap lists 
so far issued by Detroit automobile companies include 
a 3350-ton lot offered by Dodge Brothers, Inc., and 160" 


tons advertised by the Chevrolet Motor Car Corpora 
tion. 


We quote per gross ton delivered consumers 
yards in Cleveland: 

Heavy melting steel No. 1....... $14.50 to $14 a 

Heavy melting steel No. 2....... 14.00 to 14.20 

Ralls for rolling) . sa+<ssseh+se 16.25 to 16.0% 


Ralls under 8 f€.....0++ssseenen 18.00 to 18.50 
Low phosphorus billet, bloom and 


slab crops 


1 6:0 ie 6-0 Silane 18.00 to 18.59 
Low phosphorus sheet bar crops. 16.50 to 37.00 
Low phosphorus plate scrap..... 16.00 to 1 

Low phosphorus forging crops... 16.50to 1 
Cast iron borings 11.50to 11.49 
Machine shop turnings ......... 9.00 to 9.20 


Mixed borings and short turnings 11,50 to 11-! 
Compressed sheet steel ........- 13.50 to 13.) 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 11.50to 12.0" 
No. 2 railroad wrought ......-- 14.00 to 14. 
Railroad malleable ............ 17.00 to li : 
Light bundled sheet stampings... 12.00 to 12 
Steel axle turningS .....éscsases 12.50 to 19.0" 
iO, 1 CORRE oo. 35s aces soul 16.00 to 16 
No. 1 busheling vo... 'sieds cae 12.00 to 12.9 
INO. 3: DROROURT oie nc0cne seen 11.50to 1ll.: 


Drop forge flashings, 15, in. and 
WERE oo cb cdins cds cucks eee 


) 
250 
? 


12 I 
Railroad grate bars .........+«. 12.00 to 12.5" 
Stove Pale... so noccc kena eee 12.00 to 12.5! 
Pipes and Ques. ..<<ssssscsunue 10.00 to 10.50 
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Philadelphia 


Steel Volume Slightly Improved with 
Prices Easier—Scrap Market Weaker 


ELPHIA, Jan. 25.—Summarizing the develop- 
the week, it is noteworthy that some steel 
in the East have booked a little more busi- 
in December; that weakness of the price 
has resulted in more frequent quoting of 
Pittsburgh, on bars and shapes; that the decline 
prices has apparently been checked; that con- 
’ foundry pig iron are taking on tonnage for 
iarter more freely, and that further weakness 
eloped in the scrap market. 
lume of steel business is not sufficient to work 
hange in rolling schedules, which are still on a 
-week basis, with very little ahead. Steel bars 
small shapes are being more generally quoted at 
i0c., Pittsburgh, following the recent bid of Carnegie 
tee! Co. to the Pennsylvania Railroad on bars, shapes 
| plates at that figure. Some sales of structural 
es have been made by Eastern mills at prices 
valent to 1.80c., Pittsburgh. Mills sometimes quote 
small buyer 2c. on bars and shapes. 
Further declines on some grades of old material 
ng prices to the lowest levels they have been in 
me time. Mills are becoming more particular in 
eir inspection. 


Pig Iron.—A Baltimore plant has bought about 
00 tons of foundry iron for second quarter, and a 
iron pipe company has bought a few thousand 
ns. Otherwise, orders have been of moderate size, 
but there is noted a growing tendency among buyers 
cover for second quarter, perhaps with a view to 
getting protection now against the possibility of a 
strike of soft coal miners on April 1. Foundry iron is 
still quoted at $21.50, base, furnace, but one or two 
furnaces are asking 25c. or 50c. a ton higher on the 
average run of orders. 
The following quotations are, with the exception 


those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 
76e. to $1.63 per gross ton: 
East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 
sil o's «eae wes eee eee $22.26 to $22.76 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 22.76to 23.76 





~ 


cast. Pa. MO 2a ac0s oes eee 23.26 to 24.26 
asic delivered eastern Pa..... 21.50to 22.00 
Gray Sone «.6vsnh teu cee 21.50 to 22.00 
Malleee® 6 xs «deeb tune cee eee 23.00 to 23.50 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. New 

York State furnace).......... 25.00 

pper bearing low phos, (f.0.b. 

SUPRROO) » chsen se 6omtbheusea «ie 25.00 to 26.00 
*Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

si] on has Kd ewe eee 26.67 
*Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 27.17 


*The freight rate from Virginia furnaces to 
ladelphia is $5.17 per gross ton. 

Plates.—Sales continue in about the same volume 
recent weeks, and mill operations also maintain 
verage rate of 50 to 60 per cent. Quotations are 
pparently being held uniformly at 1.90c., Pittsburgh. 
1000 tons of wide plates for shipment to Oklahoma, 
Eastern mill is reported to have met Chicago mill 
mpetition, taking the business at a price which 


‘gured less than 1.65¢., base, at mill. However, this 


practice that has not been uncommon in Cali- 
i, Texas or other Western territories where the 
s of several districts compete. 


“tructural Shapes.—Some of the mills which have 
adhering as closely as competition would permit 
iotations of 2c¢., Pittsburgh, on structural shapes 
'w more openly quoting 1.90c., Pittsburgh, there- 

recognizing a weak market situation that has been 
lent in the Philadelphia district for two months 
te. However, there is still a spread in the prices 
hich business is being taken, and two or three 

n the East have gone as low as 1.80c., Pitts- 
1, on desirable tonnage. The volume of business 
ehtly better, but there is a holding up of tonnage 
ntractors even when general contracts for build- 
ive been let. 


_ Bars.—Following the bid of 1.90c., Pittsburgh, on 
“«\ bars to the Pennsylvania Railroad by Carnegie 
. there has been more general quoting of this 


N+ 
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figure to the larger buyers, even where first quarter 
contracts at 2c. had been entered. Small-lot buyers 
are still being asked to pay 2c., Pittsburgh. There 
has been a moderate increase in the volume of bar 
business, but mills are still short of sufficient tonnage 
to make up desirable rollings. 


Sheets.—There has been no further decline in sheet 
prices in this district. Some of the extremely low 
prices made in the Ohio district have not been met on 
business done in the Philadelphia territory. The pres- 
ent range of prices is 2.20c. to 2.30c. on blue annealed, 
2.80c. to 3c. on black and 3.75c. to 3.85c. on galvanized, 
all Pittsburgh base. Business has improved moderately. 


Strip Steel.—On hot-rolled strip steel there is still 
a disturbed price situation. Some mills are quoting as 
low as 2c., Pittsburgh, regardless of width or gage, 
while others ask 2.10c. for wide sizes and 2.10c. to 2.20ce. 
for narrow. There has been no improvement in the 
cold-rolled strip market, and sales have been made at 
2.80c. to 3c., Pittsburgh or Cleveland. 


Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers will probably 
give recognition this week to the lower mill prices on 
sheets by reducing prices for material out of stock. 
Large steel rounds, presumably imported material, 
have been sold out of stock at 2.60c. 

Imports.—The past week’s receipts of pig iron, 
steel, ore, etc., from abroad were as follows: Pig iron 
from the Netherlands, 250 tons; iron ore from Algeria, 
5100 tons; steel bars from Belgium, 200 tons; struc- 
tural steel from Belgium, 79 tons; steel tubing from 
England, 4 tons; scrap iron from Germany, 115 tons; 
scrap armor plate from Scotland, 560 tons; scrap 
wrought iron shafting from Scotland, 47 tons. 


Old Material.—Consumers of scrap are taking very 
little interest in the market, and the week’s transac- 
tions have been mostly purchases by brokers against 
old contracts. A broker has reduced his price for 
heavy melting steel delivered at Bethlehem, Pa., to $15, 
and there have been small sales direct to consumers also 
at that figure. There is no longer any market at $16, 
and brokers are willing to quote $15.50 to consumers. 
There is only one open market for blast furnace bor- 
ings and turnings, and that is a broker who is paying 
$12, delivered. 


We quote for delivery, consuming points in this 


district, as follows: 

No. 1 heavy melting steel ‘ $15.00 to $15.50 
Scrap rails Tere ..- 15.00to 15.50 
Steel rails for rolling. % 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy, 0.04 per 

COR OE Bd « bb btke a eice 3s 20.00 to 21.00 
Couplers and knuckles.......... 18.00to 18.50 
Rolled steel wheels............. 18.00 to 18.50 
Cast fron carwheels.........ses. 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ . 17.00to 17.50 
No. 1 forge fire..... os «++ 13.00to 13.50 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 12.50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

Dinet furmeaces). ...cvcesiss ; 12.00 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

works) wheeled te et ; 12.50 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

ing mill) ‘ 7 ad 12.50 to 13.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

Saree reir. fee 14.00to 14.50 


Cast borings (for steel works and 


rolling mill) ii ike rey coos 13.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plant) 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 cast.... LuM .. 17.00to 17.50 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

works) .... i Wa Le on a Bee 16.00 
Railroad grate bars... Ce A eS 12.50to 13.00 
Stove plate (for steel works).... 12.50to 13.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications) 14.00to 14.50 
Shafting bevccdewnseuees -esee 20.000 21.00 
Steel axles 23.00to 24.00 





Scrap Firm at Detroit 


Detroit, Jan. 25.—The market on old material re- 
mains firm, with no advances registered during the 
week. Some slight increases in operations have been 
noted among automobile manufacturers, although Feb- 
ruary schedules are not established as. yet. 

Heavy melting and shoveling 


SPRL Bt oe Pea $13°00 to $13.50 
Borings and short turnings...... %.75to 106.25 
Long turnings ............ ; 8.00to 8.50 
No. 1 machinery cast......... 17.00 to 18.00 
Automobile cast .......... --. 19.00to 20.00 
Hydraulic compressed .......... 12.00 to 12.50 
SGD MEE cc eee ces os oe ~--«e++ 13.50to 14.60 
ee 2 NN 5s oceans cooka 11.50to 12.00 
PT Sn dvvéseduedccvese’t 8.50to 9.00 
Flashings ...... a ; --- 11.26to 11.75 
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Birmingham 
Pig Iron Melt Increases — Sheet Prices 
Decline—Coke Firm 


BIRMINGHAM, Jar 25.—While there are many 
smal sale f pig iron, and an occasional large ton- 
esent production, with 10 furnaces in 
sfy demand. As a result of re- 
certain stacks, the 10 fur- 
producing as much iron as 11 
ks fore Christmas. It is planned to 
smaller blast furnaces on foundry 
March, while the new stack of the Sloss- 
Sheff Steel & Iron Co. will be ready to go in the 
that month or early in April. Surplus 
ce yards will take care of any 
ess of present output. Many melters 
are beginning to speed up operations, 
iron on yards is not extensive 
re he shipments. The cast iron 
ea taking a greater tonnage, and 
pecially pressure pipe, will be 
Reports are still current of some ship- 
territory, though tonnags 
I reig rates, nowever, eve! 
: ‘ I e nas not ermitted Alabama 
ner ad ’ S 
Rolled Steel.—Steel production continues at the high 
i S distri To! ne pas S¢€ 
tput of the new open-hearth fur- 
ng up to all expectations 
Col ( ness in rails and track supplies 
I nstruction in Alabama holds 
more tnar 200 miles of new road 
2 part of 1928. Plates, sheets and 
shed steel are in good demand. Sheet 
have declined in sympathy with 
ther markets. Blue annealed sheets are 
0c. to 2.55¢. per lb., base Birmingham, 
K Sheet at »}.15¢c., base, and galvanized at 4c. to 
: 
Cast Iron Pipe.—Further business has been booked 
the past week, and al pressure pipe shops in 
are now well supplied for three to five 
nd have negotiations under way that promise 
bring in enough tonnage to warrant active operations 
the third quarter. All shops are beginning to 
ed up. Prices remain at $36 to $37, Birmingham, on 
f larger sizes, with concessions reported, but not 
nfirmed Business in soil pipe and fittings is also 
CK ] 
Coke Contra for foundry coke for delivery dur- 
g the fir six months of the year are numerous, and 
there is also some improvement in spot business. Con- 
t t found: oke is selling at $5.50 per net ton, ovens, 


and the spot orders, even down to one car. bring $6. 


One hundred beehive coke ovens are in operation in 
th listrict. Coal production in Alabama continues at 
around 425,000 tons weekly. Contracts for coal in hand 
will sustain present output through March at least. 


Old Material—Much scrap is moving from dealers’ 
yards to consumers, and prices remain unchanged. 
Heavy melting steel holds at $13. Several of the larger 
dealers report considerable unfilled tonnage on hand, 


with small orders coming in steadily. 
W juocte per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis 
rict irds, as follows 
Cast iron borings, chemical $15.00 to $16.00 
Heavy melting steel 13.00t 14.00 
rR i wr ‘ 1.00 12.0 
st x S 7 OO 18.0 
lr x 7.{ 18 
st 14 
N eonr 17 
Ty 4 1¢ ) _- 
‘ w 6 OOF ‘ 
Stove | 14.00 t 4 
Mact e st I gs + vr 2 
Cas bor ¢ x 0 x 
I « olling , ‘ 
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Boston 





Pig Iron Sales Increase—Rail Orders 
Placed—Scrap Dull 


Boston, Jan. 25.—Pig iron sales for the past 
were upward of 15,000 tons in this territory, 
compares with approximately 3000 tons fo: 
previous week. Furnaces east of Buffalo took the bulk 
of the business, which called for both first and s 
quarter deliveries. There was little open inqui: 
this business, orders in all but a few instances having 
been the result of personal solicitation. Sales ranged 
in size from car lots up to 2000 tons and mainly called 
for No. 2X and higher silicon irons. One Buffalo fur- 
nace booked 2000 tons in one lot, and a furnace east 
of Buffalo took an order for 1500 tons. Eastern Penn- 
sylvania furnaces hardly figured in transactions, but 
western Pennsylvania, as well as Virginia and 
bama producers did. Base prices are unchanged 
instance, Buffalo No. 2 plain is still $18 to $18.7 
ton at furnace, and eastern New York State producers 
and the Mystic Iron Works are quoting at delivered 
prices equivalent to those from Buffalo. Differentials 
on higher silicon iron, however, have been waived 
numerous instances, and reports that less than $18 
Buffalo, has been done can be attributed to that fact 


We quote delivered prices per gross ton to r 
New England points as follows, having added $3. 
freight from easter! 


\ 
k 


Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf 





falo, $5.92 from Virginia, and $6.91 to $8.77 fr 
Alabama 
East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25....$25.15 to $25.¢ 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75.... 25.65to 26.15 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 22.91to 2 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 t 23.41 to 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 
Virginia Sil z.on 2.7 
Alabama ie to % , 24.91 to / i 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 o< .. 25.41 to 27.27 


Finished Material.—The largest steel companies ar 
asking 2c. per lb., base, on cars Pittsburgh, for stand, 
ard shapes, plates and bars. Small companies, how- 
ever, are shading that price when desirable tonnages 
are offered. Virtually all companies booked good or 
ders and received liberal specifications on first quarte! 
shipments in the first week of this month. During the 
second week business let dewn, but during the past 
week it ran well ahead of last year, and the total for 
January to date is encouraging. Jobbers are specify- 
ing more freely than they have for months, and indu 
trial consumers apparently allowed supplies to ge 
down to rock bottom. There are indications that mor: 
finished steel will be consumed in New England tl 
year than in 1926 or 1925. 

Coke.—New England producers of by-product four 
dry coke report freer specifications against first hal! 
contracts since their price was reduced 50c. a ton t 
$13, delivered within a $3.10 freight rate zone. The 
demand for fuel, however, is by no means brisk, an¢ 
ovens continue to make prompt deliveries. During thé 
past week there was somewhat of a setback in the 
demand for domestic coke as a result of much warme! 


* AUVOUNOONRDORDONSEHONDCHEL /TEROORENABERBRON HEY Oe ee 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Boston 


Base per | 


Soft steel bars and small shapes 3.265 
Flats, hot-rolled . : . . sae 4.15« 
Reinforcing bars warmia ; 3.265c. to 3.54c 
Iron bars— 
Refined & chines O04 3.265: 
Best refined a «dale ots 4.60c 
Norway, rounds . : ee ale 6.60 
Norway, squares and flats 7.10¢ 


Structural shapes 


Plates 


Angles and beams 3.365« 

Tees 3.365 

Zees 3.465« 
3 


Spring steel 


Open-hearth 5.00c. to 10.00c 


SUG, no co a wit 0 ca ace cca 6 eee 12.00c 
Tire steel ; 4.50c. to 4.75c 
Bands ; , ; .4.015c. to 5.00c 


Hoop steel 
Cold rolled steel 


.5.50c. to 6.00c 


Rounds and hexagons oe ‘oon 4.05c 

; Bewaven and Gate. i666 cccccceeeuwean 4.55¢ 

Toe calk steel : » ©» me hee . 6.00c 
7 
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, Indications are the Hartford City Gas Light 

Hartford, Conn., will contract with the Koppers 

vas, The Koppers Co. is to build a large coke 

and gas plant at New Haven, Conn., where by-products 

:}] be manufactured. Gas will be supplied by pipe line 
munities between New Haven and Hartford. 


wi 


Cast Iron Pipe.—As indicated last week, Boston re- 
ected all bids for 3000 tons 6 to 16-in. pipe submitted 
-ome weeks ago. B. Nicoll & Co., submitted a tender on 
German pipe that was $3.35 a ton under the figure of 
the lowest domestic bidder, the Warren Foundry & Pipe 
Co. It is proposed to readvertise for bids on the same 
ity of pipe, probably on or about Feb. 3. The 

also threw out all bids on pipe fittings, and it is 
presumed new bids will be asked Feb. 3. The Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Co. was the low bidder on the fittings. 
No municipal business in pipe has been placed in Bos- 
ton the past week, and private business has dropped off 
ticeably. The gas pipe market also has been inactive, 
Prices quoted openly on domestic water pipe are: 4-in., 
a ton, delivered common Boston freight rate 
ts: 6 to 12-in., $53.10 to $54.10; larger pipe, $52.10 
$53.10. A $5 differential is asked on Class A and 


S58.10 


Y 


Ss pipe, 
Rails—One New England railroad has closed with 
Bethlehem Steel Co. for its 1927 rail requirements, 
and the Boston Transit Commission has placed 2500 
tons of heavy duty rails with the same company. Two 
ther New England railroads are sounding out the 
market for their 1927 requirements, which will be less 
than their purchases in 1926, probably under 25,000 
tons, combined. The Boston Transit Commission will 
hortly award contracts for miscellaneous frogs, 
switches, etc., for its new Harrison Square branch. It 
has placed contracts for track supplies with two con- 
New England street railroads, in general, in all 
probability will buy little in the way of rails and track 
supplies this year. 


cerns. 


Old Material.—Little change is noted in prices or in 
the volume of passing business. The American Steel 
& Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., has bought a small 
tonnage of short bundles of skeleton at $8.60 a ton, on 
cars, but the Central Iron & Steel Co. apparently has 
received the last deliveries against its order. Small 
tonnages of steel turnings and rolling mill borings have 
been moved to Pennsylvania in the past week at $12.50 

delivered, and chemical borings have gone to 
New Jersey at $14.50, delivered. Sales of short bundles 
f cotton ties at $8.60, on cars shipping point, are re- 
ported, but there is no market for long bundles. 
Strictly No. 1 heavy melting steel is not moving, and 
the sale of yard steel is limited, usually bringing 
around $8.10 a ton, on cars shipping point. A little 
textile and No. 1 machinery cast has been taken by 
New England foundries at $17 to $18.50 a ton, 
delivered. 
The following prices are for gross-ton lots, de- 
vered at consuming points: 
Textile opal «ciccsvhniessdevtasl $18.00 to $18.50 


No. 1 machinery cast........... 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 2 machinery cast........... 15.50 to 16.00 
AOVe PMNS os wsdsianaeeene ae 18.00 to 13.25 
Railroad malleable ............. 17.25 to 17.50 


The following prices are offered per gross-ton 
ts, f.0.b. Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $10.50 to $11.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.00 to 12.25 
No. 1 yard wrought............ 11.00 to 11.25 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diameter, 

over 3 2. Bes. «.ccus seein 11.00to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.50to 8.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical...... 10.50 to 11.00 
Cast iron g>orings, rolling mill... 8.00to 8.50 
Blast furnace borings and turn- 

IMQS .cccccctnns Heute ke eee 7.00to 7.50 
Porged nePae<s dsaise oveeweaimes 8.00to 8.50 
Bundled skeleton, long.......... 8.00to 8.50 
Forged ena cau ns ae pee 8.00to 8.50 
SOG cicdcesaenes kh ecee eee ce 15.00 to 15.50 
XPOSt CBF SEUNG ics dviwesavwodn 15.50 to 16.00 


Rails for rerolling 
Scrap rails 


Jeepedentwenee 11.00 to 11.50 
cotvecccccseepen sees 10.50 to 11.00 





irchasing versus engineering is to be discussed 
re the Detroit Engineering Society, 8 p. m., Feb. 16, 
E. T. Gushee, purchasing agent Detroit Edison Co. 
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Cincinnati 


Southern Ohio Pig Iron Weakens Under 
Outside Competition 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 25.—With Lake Erie producers 
offering foundry iron at low prices and with Southern 
furnaces selling their product at $18, base, Birming- 
ham, the first signs of a break in the southern Ohio 
pig iron market have appeared. While one company 
in the Ironton district is still maintaining a price of 
$20 base Ironton, another seller is said to have ac- 
cepted business in Cincinnati at a delivered price of 
$20.90. While this figures back to $19.01 at Ironton 
on a basis of shipment by rail, it is understood that the 
furnace expects to transport the material by water 
and therefore claims that it is getting the established 
market of $20, base furnace. Outside interests, how- 
ever, declare that a barge shipment, including the 
charges for loading and unloading, cannot be made 
from Ironton to Cincinnati for 90c. a ton and that the 
producer cannot possibly be obtaining more than $19.50 
at the furnace. Southern operators have been active 
in this territory, their bookings in the past week 
amounting to about 16,000 tons. All of this tonnage 
was sold at $18, base Birmingham. One Alabama fur- 
nace is holding to $19, base Birmingham, but cannot 
hope to sell any iron so long as its competitors are 
seeking orders at $1 a ton under that figure. A cen- 
tral Indiana consumer is reported to have placed 2500 
tons of foundry iron with a Lake producer at $18 base 
furnace. Most consumers are well supplied with iron 
to meet their needs up until March 1 but are reluctant 
about contracting for requirements beyond that time 
because of the possibility of lower prices developing 
in the next month. The Jackson County silvery market 
is firm at $28.50, base furnace, for 8 per cent. The 
Globe Stove & Range Co., Kokomo, Ind., is inquiring 
for 1000 tons of foundry iron for second quarter 
delivery. 


Based on freight rates of $3.69 from Birmingham 
and $1.89 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


or. 


Alabama fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 


(base) Kes tend sei eee ks $21.65 
Alabama fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 22.19 
Tennessee fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 21.69 
Southern Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. 30.39 
So. Ohio fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... 21.89 
So. Ohio malleable......... .-- $20.64 to 21.89 





Finished Material.—Specifications and orders in the 
past week were in slightly better volume than during 
the previous week, but aggregate bookings in the first 
21 days of January have been only fair at best. In 
view of the number of rush shipments requested, mills 
believe that both jobbers and consumers have allowed 
their stocks to dwindle to the lowest possible point. 
Many buyers are now about ready to contract for ma- 
terial to be delivered in February and March, but the 
weakness in the prices of many commodities has dis- 
couraged the placing of orders. The downward trend 
in quotations on sheets and the recent concessions on 
structural shapes and bars in the East have made con- 


DUSREANDRNNEREN:FTONTTA LE: FUREY TBING FRET VDURREREDEH OBEN: 08 ARE UUPENUEET// (410; 0UEECG BEEN DEN PERUOTTENCEDDE | (0L0¢0009950889NRRD 40888" SP RESRERPEREO TD: Or*RDL@EID FUND >P EPEC G14) 8080 00m 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati 


Base per Lb. 

Plates amd structural shapes. ... 3.40c. 
Bars, mild steel or iron.......... 3.20c 
Reinforcing bars ............- ; 3.30c 
DE: nn cu baccneeeebeeerune sen 4.00c. to 4.25c. 
Dn sue ce 6's oth make sc eaetendes 3.95e. 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons 3.85c. 
EE, eo cines aden eecnedags 4.35c. 
Open-hearth spring steel....... 4.75c. to 5.00c. 
No. 24 black sheets..........++. 4.05c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets..... 3.60c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets........ 4.90c. 
Structural rivets .......--s+e:. 3.75c. 
CeO GORE a 6 ce ceo ve cceceues 65 per cent off list 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib........... $3.00 
Common wire nails, base per keg......... 2.95 
Cement coated nails, base per 100-Ib. keg.. 3.15 
Chain, per 100 ID. ....ccccsccccccnciwestees 7.55 
Net per 100 Ft. 

Lap welded steel boiler tubes, 2-in....... $18.00 
Gah.” 6s Kawine cn hs 6s cade ee Geren 38.00 
Seamless steel boiler tubes, 2-im.......... 19.00 
Bele. 2s cindvac coche ee bee ean a eeu 39.00 
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mers cautious about rdering material. In some 
thev have held off entirely in the hope of saving 


$ heir next two months’ require- 

ments. In this district structural shapes and bars have 
ee! ld at 2c., base Pittsburgh, while tank plates have 
ren base Pittsburg! No improvement 
neet arket, where iow prices art 

ng ioted fT ecure business. Galvanized sheets 

ire ng ewhat wly at 3.75c., base Pitts- 

urgh, and | eets have been sold as low as 2.85c., 
e Pittsburs Le ind for blue annealed sheets at 


Pittsburgh, is poor at the moment. 


ecifications have been disappointing. 

rzh, and plain wire at $2.50 per 100 lb. 

Pitts} irg! With concerns allied with the 

1utomotive ndustryvy operating at a better rate, the 
I icts h ncre ed 


Reinforcing Bars.—The market is unusually quiet, 


ert ttle indication of an improvement in the 
mm«¢ ite future. Meanwhile new billet bars are nom- 
2c., base Pittsburgh, and rail steel bars 
0) ase 1 

Warehouse Business.—Business in the past week 
ha igged mewhat, but total sales this month are 
onsidered fairly satisfactory for this time of the year. 
Tank ] es continue to be the leading product in num- 

ber of orde1 Prices are firm and unchanged. 
Coke Several attractive inquiries and an increas- 
ng number of iles have given an impetus to the 
market Furthe ore, specifications for by-product 


etter than those in December. 
4 sluggish movement of by-product domestic coke has 
ween the only depressing factor. Indications point to 


1 continuation of the present schedule on by-product 
foundry and dom« coke during February, although 
no announcement of prices has yet been made by pro- 
ducers \ local dealer has sold 6000 tons of foundry 


coke to a consumer in this territory. A _ steel plant 


nearby inderstood to be inquiring for 500 tons of 
furnace coke, while a Michigan automobile manufac- 


r is expected to close soon for a round tonnage of 


beehive foundry coke. Another Michigan company is 
reported to have purchased 400 tons of foundry coke. 
Prices in the Wise County and New River fields are 
u nang 
I ed n freight rate f $2.14 from Ashland 
K na $ a i Wise County ovens and New 
Rive vel ve quote f.o.b. Cincinnat Wise County 
foundr $ ’ to $8.09: New River foundry, $10.09 
by-product fouridry, $10.14 


Old Material.—Suspension of shipments to a steel 


plant in the Valley district and quiet conditions in the 


South have had a weakening effect on the market. A 
> =+ 4 . . 
Portsmouth, Ohio, mill has closed for a round tonnage of 
heavy melting steel at a delivered price of $16.25, 
while bla irnace scrap has been sold on a basis of 
$13, Iror Quotations have not been altered. 
W i ! f } irs. Cin- 
( T'¢ 
td . 
SS Ot 
S) 17 Of 18.00 
R ‘ 6.50 te 7 00 
I ' 14.00to 14.50 
{ rw S 12.00 to 1 0 
16.50 te ) 
Railroad ble 14.50to 1 ) 
Agr ral malleal 13.50 1 
} a g 0 te 
I Net To 
M - 
‘ } ‘ © 
> 
\ ] ) { 
N 1 ’? th te : 
N } 9 00 Q 
Mix rt 60 
FY + 7 4 
~~ 9 
t ) ‘ nH ¢ 
Retail food price in December were 61.8 per cer 
above 913, compared with 61.6 per cent in November 


1 
There has been a reduction since 1925 


ber the excess was 65.5 per cent 
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Buffalo 


Pig Iron Prices Lower—Mill Operations 
Show Improvement 





3UFFALO, Jan. 25.—In the pig iron market the pr 

structure is weaker, and whereas in the past few weeks 
prices lower than $19, Buffalo, for Eastern shipment 
and $20 for district business have been quoted by one 
or two makers, present indications are that any of the 
local furnace interests will meet competition. The go- 
ing price on foundry iron seems to be $18 to $18.50, 
base, Buffalo, for Eastern shipment and $18.50 t 
$18.75 on district business. Inquiry has not been 
heavy. It is reported that the Wickwire-Spencer Stee! 
Co. will keep both of its furnaces out of blast until 
May, when operation of one will be resumed. 


We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b, Buffalo, as 
follows: 





No. 2 plain fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. .$18.00 to $18.75 
No, 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 2.75.. 18.50to 19.25 
No. 1X foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25.. 19.50to 20.25 
Malleable, sil. up to 2.25......... 18.00 to 18.75 
Basic : .-- 18.00to 19.00 
Lake Superior charcoal.......... 27.28 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Steel mills report that 
specifications during January have shown improvement 
over December, particularly in bars, shapes and sheets. 
Local mills are adhering to 2.265c., Buffalo, on bars and 
shapes and to 2.165c. on plates. There has been some 
softening of sheet prices, but it is probable that the 
majority of the current business in 24 gage black 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Buffalo 


Base per Lb 
Plates and structural shapes............ 3.40c. 
eae eee ee a 00.6 00 ee Ge 


Cold-finislied shapes ..............0.0+: 4.45¢. 
SED 6 aa vhs ss seen ss bab ead ee 3.95¢ 
Mio. Ba Wee GOO, 5.o cokes cdvus 10%608E8 4.30c 


No. 10 blue annealed ‘sheets oe66bu~ oun 3.80c 


No. 24 galvanized sheets. ........--eeee0. 5.15¢ 
Common wire nails, base per keg......... $3.90 
Black wire, base per 100 Ib............4.- 3.90 


sheets is going at 3c., Pittsburgh. Operations have 
improved somewhat, one large mill here having in- 
creased output to 70 per cent of capacity. 


Old Material.—Better feeling is evidenced by a good 
demand for stove plate at $14.50 to $15. There is an 
occasional sale of No. 1 cast at $16 to $17. Dealers 
are delivering on old orders of heavy melting steel 
without any new purchasing. Machine shop turnings 
are quiet, with the only district consumer of this grade 
now out of the market. There is a quiet demand for 
east iron borings and shoveling turnings, with the 
latter scarce. Some sales of cast borings have been 
made at around $13 to $13.25. 


We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as 
follows 

Heavy melting steel $15.00 to $15.25 

Selected No. 1 heavy melting steel 16.25 to 16.75 


Low phosphorus 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 13.00 to 13.50 
Carwheels 16.00 to 16.50 
Machine shop turnings . : 9.00 to 9.50 
Mixed borings and turnings 12.00 to 12.50 
Cast iron borings i ; : 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 busheling 15.00 to 15.50 
Stove plate . 14.50to 14.75 
Grate bars 12.00to 13.00 
Hand bundled sheets 0.50to 11.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets 5.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 machinery cast 16.00 to 16.25 
Railroad malleable 6.50 to 17.00 
Iron axles 24.00 to 25.00 
Steel axles 16.00 to 16.50 
Drop forge flashings 13.00 to 13.50 





Tonnage rates for puddlers and finishing hands for 
January-February continue unchanged from the leve!s 
prevailing in November-December, following the >!- 
monthly settlement last week at Pittsburgh. The aver- 
age selling price of bar iron shipped during the 60 days 
ended Dec. 20 by subscribing mills was disclosed at 2c. 
per lb., which was the same as the average two months 
prior. Boilers are now receiving $11.38 per ton. 
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San Francisco 


Southern Pacific Buys 43,150 Tons of 
Rails—Large Tin Plate Order 


S,n Francisco, Jan. 25 (By Wire).—Outstanding 
ents of the week include the placing of 43,150 
; of rails by the Southern Pacific Co., San 
number of fresh inquiries for plates for 
in the Pacific Northwest, an award by the 
C rd Oil Co. of California, San Francisco, of 286,- 
boxes of tin plate, and a steel conference at 
te, Cal., which was attended by representatives 
Eastern and Pacific Coast producers and distrib- 

Pig iron prices remain as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


‘ > ae alee ee ee $25.00 to $26.00 
ndry, sil. 2 75 to 3.25... 25.00to 26.00 
indry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25.. 25.00 
foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25. 24.25 


*Delivered San Francisco. 
**Duty paid, f.o.b. cars San Francisco. 


Shapes.—The Central Iron Works, San Francisco, 
100 tons for the Fassio Building, and the Pacific 
Engineering Co., Oakland, Cal., was awarded 200 
for a fireboat for Seattle, Wash. Bids will be 
or early in February on 600 tons for the Lowell 
School, Oakland. Eastern mills continue to quote 
material at 2.35c., c.i.f. Coast ports. 

Plates.—The Pacific Coast Engineering Co. took 100 
for a pipe line for the Banta Carbona Irrigation 

trict, Tracy, Cal. Bids will be taken Feb. 3 on 1400 
for a pipe line at Spokane, Wash., and on Feb. 9 

nders will be received at Portland, Ore., on 235 tons 

r penstocks for the Bull Run Dam in Denver, Colo. 

Bids are being taken on 720 tons for a pipe line for the 


seen ene teens enenesenece ' ‘ 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. San Francisco 
Base per Lb. 


Plates and structural shapes.......... . 3.00c. 
Mild steel bars and small angles........ 3.00c. 
Small angles, 7-in. and over............ 3.00c. 
Small angles, under fg-in............56+ 3.40c. 
Small channels and tees, %-in. to 2%-in.. 3.60c. 
Spring steel, 4-in. and thicker.......... 5.00c. 
N th. BO a ear ee re 4.70c. 
N 2S DING GUOORE, . ksba + ocd sored «owes 5.15¢ 
} 10 blue annealed sheets......... see Ce 
N 24 galvanized sheets. .........se5.% §.25c. 
N 28 galvanized sheets............02: 6.15c. 

mon wire nails, base per keg........ $3.75 


nent coated nails, 100-Ib. keg.......... 3.75 
reau of Reclamation’s Okanogan project in Washing- 
The small orders booked by California fabricators 
ng January exceed the same class of business for 
first month of last year by several thousand tons. 
tern mills quote plates at 2.30c., c.i.f. Coast ports. 
Bars.—The Healy Tibbitts Construction Co. is low 
ler on the general contract for two piers in San 
neisco Bay, which will require 700 tons of concrete 
rs. An unnamed local jobber has taken 500 tons 
ra hospital in Oakland. Jobbers’ quotations on rein- 
reing bars range from 2.85c, per lb., base, on lots 
' 200 tons, to about 3.10c., base, on less-than-carload 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
foundry Co. took 419 tons for the La Mesa Lemon 
ove & Spring Valley Irrigation District, La Mesa, 
, and also 217 tons for Santa Barbara, Cal. Sacra- 
Cal., is inquiring for 1198 tons, San Diego for 

ons and Fairfield for 287 tons. Quotations are un- 
nged at $49 to $50, base, f.o.b. dock, San Francisco. 


Rails—The Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco, 
a 43,150 gross tons of rails with three unnamed 
With one producer it placed 10,600 tons of 90-lb. 

; with another mill it contracted for 12,300 tons of 
and 17,350 tons of 110-Ib. rails, and with a third 
placed 1000 tons of 141-Ib. and 1900 tons of 


rails, 





ne tin mines on Irish Creek, Va., are being re- 

and a considerable force of men is at work. 

' Ceposit is regarded as a continuation of that found 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 
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St. Louis 


Pig Iron Demand Gains—4500 Tons of 
Structural Steel Placed 


St. Louis, Jan. 25.—The pig iron situation in this 
district has improved. Melters are taking more inter- 
est in the market, several of them having issued in- 
quiries for 1000 to 3000 tons. Sales during the week 
by the St. Louis Coke & Iron Corporation totaled 
about 5800 tons, of which 1500 tons was malleable iron 
and the remainder foundry. The principal sale of 
foundry iron was 1500 tons, the other orders consisting 
of 200 to 500-ton lots. Shipments are showing a sub- 
stantial improvement, and purchases call for very 
prompt shipment. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $4.42 from Birmingham, all 
rail, and Sic. average switching charge from Granite 


City 
Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 22.16 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 
2.25 . ‘ : 22.16 
Basi 22.16 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 22.42 
Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.$21.8lto 22.3 


Old Material.—Iron rails advanced another 50c. a 
ton during the week, as a result of efforts by dealers 
to obtain material to deliver against sales to consumers 
in this district. Locomotive tires are also up 50c. a 
ton, and cast iron borings advanced 25c., while No. 1 
machinery cast has declined 25c. a ton. The rest of the 
list is unchanged. Steel rails are especially weak, as 
dealers ran the price up in anticipation of a demand 
that failed to materialize. Consumers are showing lit- 
tle interest in the market now, but it is expected there 
will be some buying within the next few weeks. Rail- 
road lists include: Missouri Pacific, 1150 tons; Cot- 
ton Belt and St. Louis-San Francisco, 800 tons each; 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 800 tons; Standard 
Oil Co., Woodriver, Ill., 125 tons. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 
follows 
Per Gross Ton 
$14.00 to $14.50 
15.50to 16.00 


Iron rails 
tails for rolling 


Steel rails less than 3 ft 16.00to 16.50 
Relaying rails, 60 Ib. and under 20.50to 23.50 
Relaving rails, 70 Ib. and over 26.50to 29.00 
Cast iron carwheels 14.50to 15.00 
Heavy melting steel 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy shoveling steel 13.00to 13.50 
Frogs. switches and guards cut 

apart 14.450 to 15.00 
Railroad springs 15.50to 16.00 
Heavy axle and tire turnings 10.50to 11.00 
No. 1 locomotive tires 16.75 to 17.25 

Per Net Ton 

Steel angle bars 12.50to 12.00 
Steel car axles 17.24 to 17.75 
Iron car axles 21.00to 21.50 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 18.00to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad wroueht 10.75 to 11.25 
No. 2 railroad wrought 11.75 to 12.25 
Cast iron borings 9.25 to 9.75 
No 1 buerheling 10.25 to 10.75 
No. 1 railroad cast . 14.25 to 14.75 
No. 1 machinerv cast 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad malleable 12.50to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings. 6.25 to 6.75 

3undled sheets 8.09 to 8.50 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The award of 4500 tons 
of structural steel for the Missouri Pacific Building to 
the American Bridge Co. was the leading transaction 
of the week. The railroads, having purchased virtually 


mirine we rd 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. St. Louis 
Base per Lb. 


Plates and structural shapes... ab en ee 
Bars. mild steel or iron... pie a bith deel 
Cold-finished rounds, shafting and screw 

ORG 3) od bib cid a bb wb 6d de owes Cees a eee 3.75e. 
No. 24 black sheets.......... , » wee 4.45e. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets..... 7, oe ee 
No. 24 galvanized sheets. ‘ . §.25e. 
Black corrugated sheets ; weeee 4.6he, 
Galvanized corrugated sheets. 5.20e. 
Structural rivets ...... ps sek oo awet en 3.650. 
Boiler rivets ...... , adi : bite dn 0a 

Per Cent Off List 

Tank rivets. %-in. and smaller.............. 70 
Machine bolts daes . 50 and 5 
Cheviage BOND «os 602400 edcnvewshd + cele 47% 


Lag screws aa “i (e2xe cone © 

Hot-pressed nuts, square, blank or tapped 
3.25c. off per Ib. 

Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, blank or tap c 
3.75¢. off per tb. 


gnveers wenieens =“ 11 eENeNNe reene Tenet RNR: SRERENNETAD 
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ir car 1 ne! re expected to turn their 
tentior n to other items. Buying by manufactur- 
f not more 


r . ers f steel continues as 


GENERAL RATE INQUIRY 


Commission Sets Dates for Hearings in Steel 


Rate Structure Investigation 


A J 2 He ng I ne general 
re r es vo: nave been 
( erce Cor S to begin in 
( er ( ymmerce P ttealh urgh 
’ [ g y g 4 r , roceedall 4 W 
| ed States I ms C lur - 
eI t Apr 25, when it 
i r ‘ é } I o continue 
| fi g i tne be started at 
H Chicago. 1 nquiry will be 
( r ¢ Examine! 
Q r es to a 
() ( T erritor 
! ed and fin- 
I ssion has 
ecessal er to make 
irpose of 
+, + , y ecin;ry a 
K Vv e F t pro 
‘ 
mm s since the 
9 not on N Ss. a number ol 
y I f { n and steel 
f f r I e€ ed, and a 
2 Tr} v I separate 
r ece ry All 
gesire ~ it is 
he ‘ where 
re ‘ 
Copies of Railroad Exhibits to Be Submitted 
fF a ding duplicat of data avail- 
irTri¢ { Vas iggestea preilminary 
New York on Dec. 4 that the railroads 
nformatior n ext rl or ust by 
The exhibits are to be furnished 
tne ! I and otners oncerned not less thar 
5 a) ne first nearing. The data are to be 
prepared under the direction of the carriers’ commit- 
e€ es re o be submitted directly to the 
Stat tt nterested, to the various shippers’ 
mmitt appointed at the New York conference and 
Interstate Commerce Commissior 
ine ‘ or the nippers committees and thelr 
‘ 
4 
S ‘ I 
S } 
- - | 
: ‘ ‘ i 
3 . Cor M N. I g 
SS » a z£ 
Ir ent that the carriers are not able to com 
ete e compilation of some of the data required, the 


remainder are to be prepared as soon as possible 


Must Ask Separate Hearing on Products Not Listed 
by Commission 

‘he notice of the commission requests complainants 
to advise the commission promptly whether they desire 
hearings in separate proceedings on any of the products 
ncluded in their complaints but not included within 
f the investigation, and, if so, to name the 
products. If the commission is not advised 
within 30 days from the service of the notice that a 


complainant 


the scope o 


specif 


desires separate hearings on issues beyond 
the scope of the investigation, it will be understood that 
such allegations have been abandoned. 

At the Pittsburgh hearings the carriers’ witnesses 
will be cross-examined, but if the railroads delay in the 
submission of certain data, the commission said, it may 
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for domestic grades of coke, thereby enabling dealers 
to cut down their stocks materially. The demand for 
foundry grades is fair. 


be necessary to offer an opportunity to cross-examine 
some of their witnesses at a later date. Immediatel) 
upon the conclusion of the cross-examination of rail- 
road witnesses at the Pittsburgh hearing, complainants 
who desire to proceed at Pittsburgh will be given the 
opportunity to do so. 

At the Columbus hearing the carriers will be ex- 
pected to present their complete testimony concerning 
rates on iron and steel in Ohio. Thereafter, testimony 
will be received on behalf of others interested in that 
proceeding. Following that, such complainants as de- 
sire to proceed at that place may do so. Complainants 
preferring to present their cases at Detroit or Chicag 
will be accorded that opportunity. The notice added 

Any State commissions or other parties not complair 
timony at any of the places named 


ter the complainants have made their presentatio It 


‘ x ed that the carriers will make their reply at 
igo hearing It desired that each complainant 
er yn before March 10, indicate to the commiss 
A ! th bove named places he desires to pres 
s r hief, s announcement thereof can be 


gz hear g at Pittsburgh It is hoped that ev 
1 will be made to avoid duplicat 
is presentations 


Railroads Asked to Supply Comprehensive Data 


The data which the commission has asked the car- 
riers to present include traffic maps of the various rate 
groups and territories involved; a complete history 
the rate situation including the different general in- 
creases and reductions, showing, in addition, the present 
rates, indicating whether they are class or commodity 
or whether on the basis prescribed in the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation or any other distance 
scales, percentage groups or other groupings and dis- 
tances; a detailed description of the principal rat 
groups, naming principal points embraced in the ra 
groups, showing, among others, the Buffalo-Pittsburg! 
adjustment, both eastbound and westbound; the Pitts- 
burgh-Cleveland-Wheeling-Johnstown short-haul adjust 
ment, both eastbound and westbound; the Wester 
termini groupings, both eastbound and westbound; th: 
adjustment from Eastern producing points such as 
Sparrows Point, Bethlehem, Steelton, Coatesville, et 
to Eastern destinations; a statement showing the differ- 
ences in level of the rates inter-territorially betwee 
New England, Trunk Line, Central Freight Associatio1 
and Illinois Freight Committee territories; a statement 
showing the rates applicable to the north Atlanti 
ports on both domestic and export traffic, and spe 
cifically the adjustment between the different ports 
transportation conditions, including earnings, incom 
etc., and a detailed statement showing methods of han- 
dling traffic in line-haul service with a view especially 
to determine relative differences in costs as between 
short-haul and long-haul traffic. 





e 








Valley Steel Plants Increase Operations 

YOUNGSTOWN, Jan. 25.—For the current week oper- 
ating schedules of Mahoning and Shenango Valley iron 
and steel companies show some gain, reflecting the 
improvement in business predicted for the latter part 
of January. However, the increase represents somé 
accumulated tonnage due to previous suspensions. Pro- 
ducers supplying steel for construction report heavier 
demands from that source. 

The Truscon Steel Co. is feeling the evidences of 
projected spring building operation and is maintaining 
output of 75 to 80 per cent. The Youngstown Sheet 


& Tube Co. has increased operations 5 per cent, its pro- 
duction now ranging from 65 to 70 per cent, as com- 
pared with 60 to 65 per cent previously. 
Iron & Steel Co. shows a small gain. 

Following one week’s idleness, the tin plate depart- 
ment of the Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, has 
resumed operations this week at a high rate. 


The Republic 



























































































FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Extremely Light Awards and Inquiries—Largest 
Letting Is 4500 Tons, Total 16,000 Tons 


Structural steel lettings have not kept up the pace 
a+ was set at the beginning of the year, when awards 
sw weeks were upward of 100,000 tons. In the past 
the total of awards was about 16,000 tons. In- 

| about 11,000 tons. Awards follow: 
N. J., 1300 tons, route 1 extension, section 3, 


State highway viaduct connecting with the 
» York-New Jersey vehicular tunnel, to McClintic- 









y 710 tons in the following awards as reported 
Structural Steel Board of Trade, Inc.: Apartment 
Park Avenue; apartment building, 163-169 

ty-first Street, and silicate building for the 

Port Ivory, S. L, to Lehigh Struc- 


Gamble Co., 


000 tons, apartment hotel, 825 Fifth Avenue, 
Structural Steel Co. 
apartment building, 157th Street and 
Avenue, the Bronx, to Claremont Iron Works. 
150 tons, apartment building, University Avenue 
Street, to Alpha Iron Works 
5 tons, apartment building, Pelham Place and 
to Royal Iron Works. 
1000 tons, Psychiatric Hospital on Riverside 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co. 
apartment building at West End 
nd Seventieth Street, to Easton Structural 


00 tons, 


Avenue, 
00 tons, 


00 tons, addition to Union Dime Savings Bank 
Fortieth Street, to American Bridge Co. 
300 tons, apartment building, 525 Ocean Avenue, 
Schlecker & Alfer Iron Works. 
170 tons, factory building, 194 North Fourteenth 
Street, to Alpha Iron Works. 
L} 130 tons, store, 462 Fifth Avenue, 
Inc 


N. J., 350 tons, Y. W. C. A. 


to Adam 


building, to Selbach 


CONN., 250 tons, loft building for Weigel & Garber, 
innamed fabricator. 
FaLLs, N. Y., 150 tons, Union Carbide Co. building, 


American Bridge Co. 
H, $00 tons, five barges for Iron City Sand & 
Co., to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. 
tons, Roosevelt School, to American Bridge Co. 
Int 550 tons, building for Continental Can Co., 
erican Bridge Co. 
tons, Lucy to Western 


ural Iron Co. 


Flowers High School, 


Missouri 
American Bridge Co. 


00 tons, Pacific Railway office build- 
cisco, 300 tons for the Fassio Building, to Central 

Works 
' tons for a fire boat, to Pacific Coast Engineer- 


190 tons of plates, pipe line for the Banta 
‘ Irrigation District, to Pacific Coast Engineer- 


Structural Projects Pending 
ries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 


NE, Pa., 400 tons, crane runway for Baldwin Loco- 
AND, 1200 tons, addition to public auditorium. 
CONN., 150 tons, theater. 

TAIN, N. Y., 150 tons, ‘skating rink to be erected 
mmissioners of Palisades Interstate Park. 
Y.. 500 tons, Hendrik Hudson Garage. 

N. Y., 1200 tons, postoffice and Federal Court 


N, S. C., 175 tons, ofl storage tank for Standard 
Is, 250 tons, Short Ridge High School. 
lowa, 2000 tons, building for the American 
al & Savings Bank. 
0 tons, building for the Western Electric Co. 
UKLA., 600 tons, power plant. 
Wash. 1400 tons of plates for a pipe line; bids 
Feb. 3 
ORE., 235 tons for penstocks for the Bull Run 
Denver, Colo.; bids taken Feb. 9. 
WASHINGTON, 720 tons of plates, pipe line for the 
of Reclamation’s Okanogan project; bids being 
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Baltimore & Ohio Buys 3000 Cars—Inquiries 
From Several Roads Total 5200 


Including 3000 bought by the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the week’s purchases of freight cars were 3525. In- 
quiries from a number of roads total 5200 cars. The 
Grand Trunk Western is in the market for 26 locomo- 
tives. Details of the week’s business follow: 


The Grand Trunk Western is inquiring for 26 locomotives. 

The Great Northern has ordered 25 tank cars from the 
General American Tank Car Corporation. 

The Burlington is in the market for 300 ballast cars and 
an unstated number of passenger car underframes. 

The Chicago & North Western has placed 40 suburban 
passenger cars with the Pullman Car & Mfg. Corporation, a 
like number with the Standard Steel Car Co., and 20 subur- 
ban passenger and 20 passenger and baggage cars with the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has ordered 3000 freight cars, 
divided as follows: 1000 70-ton steel hopper cars to Standard 
Steel Car Co. (to be built in South Baltimore plant); 1000 
70-ton steel hopper cars to Bethlehem Steel Corporation; 
500 all-steel box cars to Pressed Steel Car Co., and 500 
all-steel box cars to American Car & Foundry Co. This 
road also ordered 100 underframes and superstructures from 
the Pressed Steel Car Co. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is inquiring for 1000 
box cars and will build 1000 gondola cars in its own shops. 

The Southern Pacific has revived an inquiry for 500 
underframes and superstructures for box cars. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh has contracted with 
the American Car & Foundry Co. for the repair of 500 
gondola cars. 

The Union Refrigerator Transit Co. has given an order 
for 500 refrigerator cars to the American Car & Foundry Co 

The Chicago & North Western is in the market for 500 
hopper cars, 500 automobile car underframes, and material 
for 500 automobile car superstructures. 

Swift & Co., Chicago, will buy 300 refrigerator cars and 
300 underframes. 

The Canadian National Railways are asking for prices 
on 1000 automobile and 100 hopper cars for their United 
States lines, and 1000 box, 800 automobile, 200 refrigerator, 
and 79 passenger cars for their Canadian lines 

The Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway Co. has or- 
dered 25 double-truck, city type cars from the 
Bradley Car Co., Worcester, approximately $375,000. 


Osgood 


to cost 


Youngstown to Make Big Expenditures 
to Electrify and to Reduce Costs 


YouNGSTOWN, OHIO, Jan. 25.—In a speech at Cleve- 
land Monday evening, President J. A. Campbell said 
that the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. will spend 
$10,000,000 to motorize its plant at Campbell, adjoin- 
ing Youngstown, and has authorized $4,500,000 for 
cost-reducing machinery. The $10,000,000 program is 
in addition to $29,500,000 already appropriated. 

High freight rates on finished materials have had 
the effect of localizing markets, he said. He doubted 
whether the company’s wire plants would again 
operate at more than about 60 per cent, because it is 
shut out of such markets as Chicago. 





Furnaces Blow Out in Youngstown Dis- 
trict—Important Sheet Contract 


YouNGSTOWN, Jan. 25.—The Stewart Furnace Co., 
Sharon, Pa., has relighted its merchant blast furnace, 
idle sinee 1925. This gives the Youngstown district 22 
active furnaces out of 39. The Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. plans to blow out one stack of the Campbell 
group for rebuilding and enlarging, and the one active 
furnace in its Hubbard group of two for improve- 
ments. 

The Trumbull Steel Co. has, accepted a contract to 
supply the’ first quarter blue annealed,sheet require- 
ments of the Pennsylvania Railroad, at 2.20c. per Ib. 
base, most of which is for repair purposes. 

The Valley Mold & Iron Corporation starts its new 
plant at Hubbard, Trumbull County, March 1. 
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Wal NON-FERROUS METAL MARKETS 
i j Jan. 24 J Jan. 21 Jan. 20 Jan. 19 
: Week's 65.2 65 : 66.12% 66.12% 66.371, 
Prices 7.50 7.50 7.50 750 7.65 
: 7 7.30 7.30 7.30 7.30 7.45 — 
’ f 6.80 6.85 6.87% 6.90 6.85 UMM), 
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' rhe irk are gel standard declined £7 and spot Straits over £8 
=~ we T'} rev ‘ ton from yesterday’s quotations, the prices toda 
' uwccompa e bu ing been: Spot standard £292 9s., future standard £288. 
ces in til r several week spot Straits £298 15s. The Singapore price toda 
' nd further reductions have £300 15s. London weakness was ascribed to the (| 
( P? pper are onl nese situation. In the market here today spot St 
ver Sharp drops i was quoted at 65.25c., New York. Arrivals tl 
lon toda ‘ eature this month have been 5510 tons, with 5390 tons report 
. afloat. 
Copper been a ver) he wit Lead.—The American Smelting & Refining Co. r 
( While most large producers duced its contract price $3 a ton on Jan. 20 or fr 
jotation of 13.37%4c., delivered in 7.65¢. to 7.50c., New York. Demand from consumers | 
( it Va ASO! melters and second been fairly good throughout the week. Thus far th 
een willing to sell at 13.25c., delivered, for drop in London today has had no appreciable eff: 
At vel most of the light demand In the outside market, quotations are corresponding] 
ners has been met. The quotation of ‘ op- lower at 7.30c., St. Louis. 
lt unchanged at 15.62%2c. C¢.L1. Zinc.—The market has had its ups and dow: 
Hamburg, t demand from foreign countries has not the last few days, the price advancing and then falling 
It is believed that Ameri an consumes rather abruptly yesterday and today. London 
onsiderable metal for February and tions have been the cause in each case. Late last wee! 
| March consumption, but most of them are cautiously because of an advance over there, prices rose here ar 
' evelopment Lake copper 1 loted at consumers were quite active in placing fairly larg 
] delivered orders. Since then the market has gradually sagged 
i Tin. ealers have been the principal buyers dur- until today a decline in London of over 17s. per to! 
with about 800 tons estimated to have caused a sharp drop here to 6.40c., St. Louis, as a nom- 
Their transactions are regarded as inal quotation, with some metal offered at 6.37% 
re u positions. Consumers continue This low level contrasts with 7.02%c. on Jan. 3. 
ninterest Yesterday Monday, about 20 ons Antimony.—The market continues firm with condi- 
changed hands and today, Tuesday, the market was tions in China changed but little. For spot delive: 
Le ictive With heavy Sales Inv ly ing de] veries trom 


There was a sharp break today 


London not or n tin, but in other metals. Spot 
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Rolled Metals from New York or Cleveland Warehouse 


From New York Warehouse 
Delivered P es, Base er Lb 


sheets (N ,) ks 12.75c. t i2f 


Sieet pe DE ¢ to 1: 


Chinese metal is quoted today at 
with futures at 14.25c. 
Nickel.—Ingot nickel in wholesale lots is quoted 
35¢., with shot nickel at 36c. and electrolytic nickel 
39c. per Ib. 
Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pur 
quoted at 26c. to 27c. per lb., delivered. 


14.50c., duty p 


Non-Ferrous Metals in Chicago 


JAN. 25.—Sales of 
small and 


lead, tin and zinc ar 
Antimony has advan 


copper, 
lower. 


prices are 


Non-Ferrous Rolled Products 


Mill prices on bronze, brass and copper product 
and on zine sheets have not changed since Jan. 5 4! 
10, respectively. Lead full sheets are still holding 
the reduction of late December. 


On Coppe r and Brass Products, Freight up to 
c. per 100 Lb. Allowed on Shipments 
of 500 Lb. or Over 

Sheets 

High brass 8.12% 

Copper, hot rolled ; ; 21.75« 

Zine 11.0! 

Lead (full sheets) 11.50c. to 11.75« 
Seamless Tubes 

High brass 23.00 

Copper 23.75« 
Rods 

High brass . 15.87% 

Naval brass = 18.62% 
Wire 

Copper nie @ 9.0 ele ak Gel aenee 15.12% 

High brass ia cep neains coves eskeee 
Copper in Rolls sabe baud aeen ke we eee 030.62 
Brazed Brass Tubing........... 26.12% 

Aluminum Products in Ton Lots 
The carload freight rate is allowed to desti 


nations east of the Mississippi River and also 
allowed to St. Louis on shipments to destina- 
tions west of that river. 


Sheets, 0 to 10 gage, 3 to 30 in. wide... ..37.50c 
Tubes, base ‘ ; 


Machine 


rods 
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Rolled Metals, f.o.b. Chicago Warehouse 
r Trucking to Customers’ Doors in 


City Limits) 
Base per Lb. 


rolled. . «vids etme cae eee 21.75c. 


Brase TRO. . ocsdarvvewssvdvopen 26«e. 
Pode . «os esa s.o% b 6's 15 %c. 


- the result of a cut in the supply from China. The 
| metal market is dull and prices are nominal. 

We quote in carload lots: Lake copper, 13.50c.; 

6&c.: lead, 7.45¢.; zine, 6.65¢:; in less than carload 

ntimony, 16c. On old metals we quote copper 

icible shapes and copper clips, 10.75¢.; copper 

toms, 9.50c.; red brass, 9.25¢c.; yellow brass, 7.50c.; 

pe, 6.50c.; zine, 4.75¢.; pewter, No. 1, 35c.; tin 

_ 43.50c.; block tin, 52c.; aluminum, 16.50c.; all be- 

ealers’ prices for less than carload lots. 


. ? 
t 


REINFORCING STEEL 


Awards Less Than 2200 Tons and Inquiries Are 
Under 4000 Tons 


geht week in concrete reinforcing bar work 
ght awards of only 2200 tons. Projects up for bids 
slightly less than 4000 tons, of which 1000 is for 
Knights of Columbus building in Chicago. Awards 
. N. Y., 150 tons, work for New York Telephone 
t Larchmont and Mamaroneck, to Concrete Steel Co. 
iESTER COUNTY, N. Y., 
ssion, to Joseph T. 
N. J., 200 building for 

rs, to Ferro Building Products Co. 


120 tons, bridges for highway 
Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
tons, store Tepper 
) tons, Irving High School, to Carlem Engineer- 
’ittsburgh 


tons, office building at Wells and Van Buren 
Dean & Co. 
) tons, store at 1301 Halsted Street, to the Con 


to Olney J 


ering Co 
CA 900 tons, hospital, to an unnamed jobber. 
MINN., 250 tons, Citizens Aid Building, to Olney 
& Co, 
DeL., 275 tons, Darling linoleum plant, to Kal- 


Reinforcing Bars Pending 


ries for reinforcing steel bars include the fol- 


N., 300 tons, County Court House. 
Y., tonnage undetermined, State Office Building, 
struction Co., Buffalo, low bidder on general 


Y., 200 tons, Y. M. C. A. Building, general con- 


tons, Knights of Columbus Building; Hall, 
Rippel & Radcliff, architects. 
tons, Midway-Drexel Apartment; F. Staunton, 


tons, apartment hotel on Division Street; H. 
hitect 
tons, St. Casimer’s parish; Sandel & Strong, 


te 


ns, five-story garage at 1019 North Clark 
ox & Fox, architects. 
-00 tons, section C of the Sanitary District 
eating plant. 
700 tons, two piers; Healy Tibbitts Con- 
low bidder on general contract. 
rH, N. J., 475 tons, barracks. 
00 tons, viaduct. 





be ‘cture of the 24-in. and the 36-in. Wood- 
, 20k planers, formerly built by the Woodward 
- Planer Co., Worcester, has been taken over 
veland Planer Co., Cleveland. 
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Old Metals, Per Pound, New York 


The buying prices represent what large dealers 
are paying for miscellaneous lots from the smaller 
accumulators, and the selling prices are those 
charged consumers after the metal has been properly 
prepared for their uses 


Dealers’ Dealers’ 
Buying Selling 
Prices Prices 
Copper, heavy crucible...... 10.75¢e. 12.50e. 
Copper, heavy and wire..... 10. 75c. 11.75e. 
Copper, light and bottoms... 8.75c. 10.25c. 
ee a “Fo 6.50e. 8.00c 
PE i chee.» at * 5.7 5« 7.25¢ 
Heavy machine composition. 8.25« 9.75« 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings 7.7h« 8.50c 
No. 1 red brass or composi- 
tion turnings ........... 7.75c. 8.75c. 
Lead, heavy ..... 6.50c 7.00c. 
Lead, tea or 4.75c. 5.50c. 
OS SE er 3. Tbe. 4.25« 
Sheet aluminum 15.00c 17.00¢ 
Cast aluminum 15.00c. 17.00c 


NEW STANDARDS PLANNED 


Secretary Hoover Heads Committee of Prom- 
inent Men to Survey National and 
International Needs 


Including prominent men in the iron and steel and 
other large industries of the country, as well as en- 
gineers, a committee has just been created to make a 
broad and comprehensive survey looking to the setting 
up of national and international standards. Known as 
the Committee on Standardization Survey, it is headed 
by Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover. It is the 
outgrowth of a request made upon Mr. Hoover by 
prominent men in industrial lines to have him meet 
with them to discuss the entire subject. The meeting 
was held in New York on Dec. 28. It was the opinion 
of those present that in order to intelligently set up the 
standards, a complete survey of industry was necessary 
and Mr. Hoover was asked to act as chairman of the 
committee. It was further suggested that the impor- 
tant engineering societies of the country be included. 
Work of compiling information is being done in Wash- 
ington. The committee may meet at an early date to 
consider the findings. 

In addition to Mr. Hoover, members of the com- 
mittee are: Director George K. Burgess, United States 


Bureau of Standards, Washington; C. C. Chesney, 
incoming president American Institute of Electrical 
engineers; George B. Cortelyou, New York Consoli- 


dated Gas Co.; E. Degolyer, president American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers; James 
A. Farrell, president United States Steel Corporation; 
E. M. Herr, president Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co.; J. H. Gibboney, president American Soci- 
ety for Testing Materials; John H. Hunt, Society of 
Automotive Engineers; Dean S. Kimball, Cornell Uni- 
versity, president American Engineering Council; 
John W. Leib, New York Edison Co.; Charles M. 
Schwab, chairman Bethlehem Steel Corporation; Hugh 
Shirkie, president American Mining Congress; C. E. 
Skinner, chairman American Engineering Standards 
Committee; John F. Stevens, American Society of 
Civil Engineers; L. W. Wallace, secretary American 
Engineering Council, and W. Chattin Wetherill, chair- 
man of the national committee on metals utilization. 
Mr. Wetherill is secretary of the recently-created com- 
mittee. 





Inland Steel Had Largest Year Since 1918 


The preliminary income account of the Inland Steel 
Co. for the year ended Dec. 31, 1926, shows net profits 
of $7,147,704 after deducting all charges, which is equal 
after paying preferred dividends to $5.45 a share on 
the common stock. In 1925, earnings on the common 
stock were $3.53 per share. The 1926 profits are the 
largest since 1918. 
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W. M. Olsen, for the last 15 years associated with 
the Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co., Cleveland, and more recently 


that companys represen 





tative in Detroit, has been 
placed in charge of the 
Det fi n the Gen- 
e? M Building of 
he Lamson & Sessions 
( { ( I recently 
mere vith the Kirk- 
Latt rganization H 
W Moulder, representa- 
( t ( ivo terri- 
r 1 Lamson & 
Sx ! ( during the 
! nd L. F. 
( | » con 
( he Kirk 
< D Cc ¢ l! 
! t] C} v0 
offices ‘ e! 
’ LOL Sty 
> Sale ffice vil 
: d her citi 
é ersonne 
Hi G. D ! vice-president of the Youngs- 
Sheet & Tube Co., has been elected a directo. of 
the Guaranty Trust Co., New York. 
AY ». D has been appointed sales manager 
f tl econd operation division, Kent Machine Co., 
Kent, O} His sales experience includes associations 


with the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New York; Hill, Clark 
& | Chicago; the Vonnegut Machinery Co., Indian- 
am , and the Fa rbanks Co.., New York. 


lark, Eastern manager for the Firth- 
, McKeesport, Pa., has been elected a 


! if the company. He became associated with 
he company’s Chicago agent, E. S. Jackman & Co., in 
1908 and from 1910 until 1912 was resident manager 
n Pittsburgh. Following return from France in 1919 


kk charge of the company’s business in the East 
in New York, and has specialized 
articularly in the heat treatment of high speed and 


reorge H. Walsh has been placed in charge of the 
new office of the Dings Magnetic Separator Co., Chi- 
recently opened at 304 Rice Building, Boston. 


Harry P. McCarthy and William P. 


? 


Devery have 
placed in charge of the offices and warehouse re- 
ently opened at 517 East Woodbridge Street, Detroit, 
by Louis E. Emerman & Co., Chicago. 


Clem J. Stettler, for the last three years superin- 
endent of the galvanizing division, Dayton Pump & 
‘g. Co., Dayton, Ohio, has resigned his position, effec- 
ve Jan. 15, and has been appointed president and gen- 
eral manager of the Muncie Galvanizing & Mfg. Co., 
Muncie, Ind. He designed and supervised the installa- 
tion of the Dayton company’s galvanizing plant and had 
had charge of its operation since that time. Alfred M. 
Eyerman, formerly assistant superintendent of the. gal- 
vanizing plant, has been named to succeed Mr. Stettler. 
Mr. Eyerman is a graduate in chemical engineering 
from the Ohio State University, and was engaged for 
a number of years in galvanizing research work for the 
nternational Derrick & Equipment Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


A. C. 


Zimmerman, recently maintenance superin- 
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tendent for the Symington Co., Rochester, N. 
been made assistant general manager of the Gould Car 
Lighting Corporation, Rochester. In addition he 


he 
» Mas 


: will 
handle electrical equipment problems of the Gould 
Coupler Co. and the Gould Storage Battery Co., asco. 


ciated interests of the Symington Co. 

D. Rickard, for the last four years a dir 
sales manager in the oil burner division of the Pro. 
ferred Utilities Co., New York, has formed the Rickard 
Engineering Co., Brooklyn, to manufacture and dea! 
in oil burning equipment. Following his graduation }, 
1909 from the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni. 
versity he was employed for three years as a sales ¢ 
gineer for the Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Col 
Later he was associated in a similar capacity for th 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., and spe- 
cialized in the sale and installation of oil burning eguip- 
ment. In 1915 he joined the sales engineering staff of 
the Wayne Tank & Pump Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
three years later was made engineering sales manager 
for that company, having held that position until } 
association with the Preferred Utilities Co. 


Thomas J. Scherer, for the last 10 years asso 
with the Hyman Michaels Co. at Pittsburgh and 
at St. Louis, has been placed in charge of scrap 
operations at Lackawanna for the Joseph Schontha 
Co., Genesee Building, Buffalo. Max Pressler, recent 
with the Joseph Kammer Co., Cleveland, and previous 
connected with the Fishel & Marks Co., Cleveland, has 
become associated with the Schonthal company ir 
office of C. F. Myers, resident manager at Buffal 


la 


W. J. Merten, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. ‘ 
East Pittsburgh, who has been appointed chairman 
the recommended practice committee, American Societ; 
for Steel Treating, has been a member of that commit- 
tee since its inception and has also acted as chairma! 
of the sub-committee on tool steels. He is a past chair- 
man of the Pittsburgh chapter, American Society f 
Steel Treating and a member of the American Instit 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, the Ameri 
Chemical Society and the Engineers Society of W 
ern Pennsylvania. 
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Thomas Butts has been appointed assistant chief 0! 
the Industrial Machinery Division, Department © 
Commerce, succeeding William Althoff, resigned. Mr. 
Butts was previously with the Chicago Pneumatic Too! 
Co., and was in Europe seven years as a representative 
of that company. 


William J. Schaffer, formerly general foreman fo 
the Hanson Whitney Machine Co., Hartford, Conn., has 
joined the sales force of the Triplex Machine Tool Co., 


50 Church Street, New York, and will cover the 
Connecticut territory. 
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ry D. Terrel, assistant vice-president in charge 
* Chicago sales for the American Car & Foundry 
Now York, has been elected a vice-president of 
‘.ompany and will continue to maintain his head- 
** Chicago. He had been in charge of that 
& 0 cince Herbert W. Wolff, formerly vice-president 
haree of Chicago sales, was transferred to New 
Vork about 18 months ago. Mr. Terrel has been in 
ho Chicago office of the company for some 10 years 
previously assistant to Mr. Wolff, then in 
the St. Louis sales department. 
Harvey M. Rein, formerly Youngstown district rep- 
for the Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, has 
nnected with the sales department of the 
\etna-Standard Engineering Co., Youngstown, recent- 
md by a merger of the Aetna Foundry & Ma- 
e Co., Warren, Ohio, and the Standard Engineering 
Ellwood City, Pa. Previous to his connection with 
esta company he was associated with the United 
eering & Foundry Co., and the Youngstown 
ndry & Machine Co. 


j 


Samuel S. Williams, for 25 years associated with 
Bradford Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, has been 
| president of the company, succeeding George 
Stewart. Charles J. Smith has been elected secre- 
succeed W. T. S. Johnson. Mr. Smith has been 
Bradford organization for 19 years. Mr. Stewart 

i Mr. Johnson will continue to retain their interest 

e company. 

0. C. White, for the last three years contracting 

rineer for the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, has been made vice-president of the Youngs- 
town Boiler & Tank Co., Youngstown. He was for a 

e general sales manager of this company and prior 

that was associated with the United Iron Works, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Stephen McGovern, formerly a salesman with the 
Green Foundry Co., St. Louis, has joined the sales 
rganization of the St. Louis Coke & Iron Corporation. 

Adrian B. Weaver, formerly in the Chicago Office 
f the Indiana Consumers Gas & By-Products Co., has 

ed the sales force in Chicago of Hickman, Williams 
y f 


\. L. Haglund, formerly secretary and treasurer of 
ne Charter Gas Engine Co., Sterling, Ill., has been ap- 
nted secretary of the Northwestern Barb Wire Co. 
that city. He was associated with the latter com- 
from 1909 until 1914 when he became connected 

the gas engine company. 
Paul W. Seiler, formerly president and general 
nager of the Ternstedt Mfg. Co., Detroit, a sub- 
dary of the Fisher Body Corporation, has been ap- 
) president and general manager of the Yellow 
‘ruck & Coach Mfg. Co., Chicago, succeeding John A. 
i ‘itchie, who has been appointed vice-chairman of the 
; voard. Mr. Ritchie will continue in his present capaci- 
‘les as president of the Chicago Motor Coach Co. and 
rman of the board of the Fifth Avenue Coach Co., 


w York. 


\\. W. Noble, general manager of sales for the 
‘nchor Drawn Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., until its absorp- 
‘lon by the Vanadium Alloys Steel Co., has joined the 
burgh Crucible Steel Co., as Detroit district sales 
‘Nager, with offices in the General Motors Building, 


sanenenenenseeneennseanenTeenesennenennerseeEeseneNNnn et 


of a 

(r. _ fterbert G. Stout, export manager Chain Belt Co., 
10! : \ukee, sailed last week for Europe, where he will 
ve about eight months in trade study. 

| : ‘. Miller, general manager, Ashland, Ky., plant 
or ‘he American Rolling Mill Co., has been elected 
- . dent of the Ashland Steel Co. to succeed the late 
“ ‘. “l. Adams. Other officers elected are I. P. Blanton, 


resident and general manager, and George F. 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Edward G. Meckstroth has been appointed general 
manager of the Morris Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati. 
He has been plant superintendent for the past 10 
years, and previously was associated with the Cincin- 
nati Planer Co. 


W. Buvinger has been made general manager of the 
Morris Foundry Co., Cincinnati, succeeding Samuel 
Blackburn who resigned recently. Mr. Buvinger has 
been superintendent of the company for the last 14 
years. 


George M. Lawrence has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the United States Electrical Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati, to succeed the late Matt J. Herold. He has been 
associated with the company in the Cleveland territory 
for the last seven years. 


Edward Fitzgerald and Jacob Reisinger, formerly 
assistants to the superintendent of steel making opera- 
tions at the Ohio Works of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
have been made superintendents of the open-hearth and 
Bessemer departments respectively at that plant. 


J. A. McNulty, who has succeeded Harry R. 
Heneage as manager of the New York and Boston 
warehouses of Joseph T. 


i Ryerson & Son, Inc., has 
: been assistant manager 
for several years and has 
been associated with 
the company in various 


capacities for about 15 
years. His first employ- 
ment was in construction 
work for the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Co. and he 
was later connected with 
the operation and trans- 
portation departments of 
the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Rail- 
road, after which he 
entered the Ryerson 
organization in the traffic 
department, 


aneBRNEDENNERONONNRHOHDEDAINNDD Hr) iNeEENEED UA\ounNORE 
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J. A. MCNULTY. 
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L. L. Minor, Jr., has 
been appointed assistant 
general manager of sales Spang, Chalfant & Co., Inc., 
Pittsburgh. He has been associated with the company 
for the past 18 years, serving in various capacities in 
the sales and order departments. 


aveveverussavnensensussavnesuassusvenconsenenerscovesresnsenstcrwsresurspewevennsinny = 


H. A. Sparrow has been placed in charge as district 
manager of the new office recently opened at 2600 Buhl 
Building, Detroit, by the Cleveland Worm & Gear Co., 
3249 East Eightieth Street, Cleveland. Mr. Sparrow’s 
territory will cover the lower Michigan peninsula, 


George L. Hook, blast furnace superintendent, and 
J. M. Powell, assistant blast furnace superintendent, 
Witherbee, Sherman & Co., Port Henry, N. Y., have 
resigned. 


T. F. Kelly, recently 'a blast furnace superintendent 
for M. A. Hanna Co. at Buffalo and previously at Dover, 
Ohio, has been appointed blast furnace superintendent 
to Witherbee, Sherman & Co., Port Henry, N. Y. 
Harry Hazlett has been appointed assistant blast fur- 


nace superintendent at Port Henry. 


Officers elected for the current year by the Chicago 
Foundrymen’s Club are G. H. Rollinson, American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Melrose Park, IIL, presi- 
dent, and Gottfrid Olson, Illinois Malleable Iron Co., 
Chicago, vice-president. New directors are E. B. 
Sherwin, Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., North 
Chicago, Ill.; Roy Frazier, Hansell-Elcock Co., Chicago; 
J. H. Hopp and B. T. McGrory. 


iH, 


| 
' 
| 
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: OBITUARY 
z oe LT 
A NS¢ Ww. I HA e-chairman of the board 
al hairman of the executive committee of the General 
Electric Co., died suddenly Jan. 22, in New York. He 
born at H | Fal _N. Y., in 1865, and was 
eraduated in mechanical engineering from the Stevens 
Institute of Technology in 1885. He was active in con- 
¢ manufacturing units to form the 
Gene Electric Co., and from 1902 to 1904 was comp- 
er he became assistant to the president 


made a vice-president of the company. 


Elect to the board of directors in 1917, he became 
22. and the same year was made 


chairman of the International General 
Co. He retired from the presidency of the 
! last vear, but retained the 


He was a director of a number of util- 


PEARCE, treasurer of the Wil- 
H Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York, 


24 at his home in that city. He 


R rd Pearce, a pioneer in the tin 
1 a founder of the Williams, 
The younger Mr. Pearce had 
he company since 1917. 
dent of the Meurer Steel Barrel 
ed Jan. 23 at his home in New York. 
t ea f age, and had been a dealer in sheet 
luring the greater part of his 
derable attention in recent 
T TY i i t 
4 FRANCI ‘ yf I ders of the 
I Fire Engine Ck In Elmira, 
\ la 3 at his home in that city. He became 
1 n 1870, b retired from 
90 He was 82 years of age. 
K | ! general manager of 
} V el ( ‘ letr ‘ Jan. 19, aged 
{ Det paper mill wher 
rt ime } é n the develop 
, Woo Jk., who founded in 1868 th Jusiness 
w known as the John Wood Mfg. Co., Conshohocken, 
Pa anutacture { tar s and b ers, died Jan. 21 
eightieth year He prang from the family 
I } neé n the establishment of the iror 
I easte Pennsylvania, another branch of 
the me family having developed the present Alan 
W l & Steel Co., Philadelphia. Mr. Wood re 
re from business in 1902. His nephew, Victor 
Ma the chairn f the John Wood Mfg. Co. 
M Wood left a wife, one daughter, two sisters and 
tne 
Hold Hearing on Ohio Pig Iron Rates 
\ hearing on the application made to the Interstat« 
Commerce Commission by some of the Ohio railroads 
nee rates on pig iron between im 
! roducing and consuming points in norther 
O} took place at Columbus, Jan. 18, before an ex- 
aminer of the commission. Railroads are endeavoring 
to have the Interstate Commerce Commission order the 
Pul Utilities Commission of Ohio to give the rail 
roads authority to advance the present intrastate pig 
iron rates from Leetonia, Youngstown and Warren to 


Canton and some other points and from Cleveland to 
Canton, Akron and Massillon. The present rate on pig 
iron between the various points involved is $1.26 per 
ton, having been reduced some time ago from $1.76. 
The railroads are asking that this rate be advanced to 
$1.65. Some of the consumers appeared at the hearing 


to oppose an advance. 
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Elected Chairman of Spang, Chalfant & 
Co. 


The office of chairman of the board of directors 
was created at the annual meeting of the directors of 
Spang, Chalfant & Co., Inc., following the annua 
meeting of the stockholders at Pittsburgh, Jan. 18 
and Henry Chalfant, who has been president 
company, was elected to the new position. 

Gordon Fisher, of the law firm of Dalzell, F 
& Dalzell, who has been a director of the company 
the past five years, was elected president; Charles | 
Cruciger, vice-president and treasurer, and W. J 
Hampton, vice-president in charge of operations, whil 
€. F. Beachler and J. S. Thomas were reelected re- 
spectively secretary and assistant treasurer. Mr. 
Cruciger, who has been general manager of sales sinc« 
1921, has been with the company for the past 16 years, 
prior to which he had been with the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., serving under Severn P. Ker, who then was 
vice-president and general manager of sales. Mr. 
Hampton, who has been general superintendent of th 
company, has been identified with it for 22 years and 
previously had been with the American Tube & Iror 
Co., Middletown, Pa., and later with the Nationa! Tubx 
Co., after it had absorbed the former company. 


e 


her 


Appointments to Trade and Tariff 
Commissions 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 25.—President Coolidge has sent 
to the Senate the name of Chief Justice Edgar Alle 
McCulloch of the Supreme Court of Arkansas to fill 
the vacancy on the Federal Trade Commission occa 
sioned by the expiration of the term of Houston | 
Thompson. McCulloch is a Democrat, and his selec- 
tion was urged by Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkansas, 
minority leader of the Senate. 

The name of Lincoln Dixon, Democrat, of Indiana, 
also has been sent to the Senate by President Coolidg: 
to be a member of the United States Tariff Commis 
sion, succeeding H. H. Glassie. 


Foreign Trade Convention in Detroit 
May 25-27 


Detroit will welcome the foreign traders of th 
United States this year at the fourteenth national for 
eign trade convention to be held on May 25, 26 and 27, 
it is announced by James A. Farrell, chairman of the 
National Foreign Trade Council. “The past year has 
been an encouraging period of American foreign trad 
advance,” Mr. Farrell states, for in it “our share 
the vast international trade of the world reached 
highest point, whether measured by value or volume 
Mr. Farrell earnestly warns business leaders, neverthe- 
less, that “every change in circumstance or conditio! 
that affects the welfare of any people, however fa! 
from us, exerts a corresponding influence on the trade 
of this country.” Such changes constantly occur, he 
states, as crops succeed or fail and industrial produc- 
tion varies. 

The Detroit convention, in the midst of one of th 
most successful and powerful business communities 
the country, will afford a solid opportunity, Mr. Fat 
rell declares, for thoughtful examination of the present 
condition and future possibilities of our foreign trade; 
to stimulate cooperation in the best use of our resources 
and to secure the judgment of practical and exper- 
enced traders on the problems that confront us. 





The published proceedings of the International Con- 
ference on Bituminous Coal held under the auspices 0! 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology Nov. 15 to 18 
1926, will be available some time during February °F 
March, it is announced. The book will contain the re- 
ports of about 43 papers, the discussions, and the list 
of delegates. Copies may be obtained from Arthur ©. 
Jewett, director College of Industries, Carnegie Inst!- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh. The price is $7 a copy: 
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EUROPEAN STEEL PLANTS 


Survey Made by Commerce Official Extended 
to Many Countries 


AST week THE IRON AGE gave a summary of the 
iL, report prepared by Luther Becker, chief of the 
nd Steel Division, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
Commerce, as a result of -his recent intensive 
urvey Europe. In that article (page 227) France, 
‘ormany and Great Britain, Belgium, Luxemburg and 
e Saar were covered. The story is here completed 

ervations on Netherlands, Austria and Italy. 


The Netherlands 


“Since January, 1924, when the first blast furnace 
the Netherlands was lighted, that country has been 
an important factor in the world pig iron trade. On 
Jan. 8, 1926, the second blast furnace, with a daily 
capacity of 350 tons (the first furnace being rated at 


800 tons), was put in blast, giving the Royal Dutch 
Blast Furnaces & Steel Works, at Ymuiden, near 
Amsterdam, a total yearly production capacity of 235,- 


000 tons of pig iron. Both furnaces were designed by 
n American engineering firm, and represent the best 

ron smelting practice. The original plan of adding 

, steel mill to the iron plant to utilize the product of 
these furnaces, and to roll steel products for domestic 
msumption, was abandoned, and may never be carried 


“The location of this plant, on an arm of the North 
Sea, facilitates the transfer of both ore and fuel 
directly from ocean-going carriers to the furnace bins 
by means of a huge ore-transfer bridge. Iron ore is 
received from Normandy (France), Bilbao (Spain), 
Sweden and Algeria. About one-half of the require- 
ments for coking coal is supplied from local mines in 
the Province of Limburg, and the remainder from its 
pits in the Ruhr. Limestone is acquired from the com- 
pany’s own quarries in Belgium. 

“Practically the entire output of these furnaces is 
sent to foreign markets—the United States, in recent 
years, taking over one-half of the total tonnage ex- 
ported. Exports over the first ten months of 1926 
totaled 92,097 metric tons of pig iron, of which amount 
the United States received 49,730 tons, the United 
Kingdom, 11,401 tons, Belgium, 9529 tons, Italy, 8652 


and Sweden and Switzerland much smaller 
amounts.” 


Austria 


_ Une large company, the Oesterreichisch-Alpine 
Mi ntangesellschaft (Alpine-Mountain Steel Co.), with 
A plant* near Austria’s world-famous iron mountain, 
‘he ‘Erzberg,’ four hours by train from Vienna, con- 
trols about 85 per cent of the total iron and steel 
Production of the country, and manufactures a great 
ariety of steel products. Austria also has a world- 
Wide reputation for high-grade alloy and special steels, 
us ally referred to as Styrian steel. 

“The Styrian Erzberg is celebrated not only for the 
*xtent of the deposit, but also on account of the ex- 
Cog tional richness of the ores and their suitability for 
‘tnhace treatment. These characteristics render it pos- 
to operate the smelting works of the Alpine 
1). any economically, notwithstanding the fact that 
fuel required for the blast furnaces has to be 
‘ought from either the northern part of the country 
m the Westphalian district of Germany. 
\ustria’s raw steel-making capacity is placed at 
‘0 metric tons. However, since the war its steel 

tion has been exceedingly small when compared 
© 1913 level of 2,580,000 tons. For the first 
nths of 1926 the entire output amounted to only 
tons, but the Austrian steel masters are hope- 
etter trade in 1927. It can be expected that 
rship in the European Steel Entente, which the 
n industry joined on Dec. 11, 1926, will prove 


‘tion of this plant and of its famous iron mountain 
vith illustrations, at page 404 of THe Iron Aaz, 
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as advantageous to Austria as to the other participat- 
ing countries. 


Italy 


“Most of the iron and steel production in Italy re- 
sults from plants which are part of the Ilva Co., 
which operates eight plants comprising blast-furnaces, 
steel mills and foundries, and with a combined raw 
steel-making capacity of about 750,000 metric tons a 
year. The principal works of this organization are at 
Bagnoli, near Naples, and at Piombino, on the main- 
land opposite the Island of Elba, where there are 
both blast furnaces and steel mills. Other important 
iron and steel works are those of Terni, Lombarde 
and Cogne. Production in these Italian plants is con- 
fined largely to light and heavy steel rails (up to 50 
kg. per meter, or 100 lb. per yard), structural shapes, 
plates and sheets, merchant bars, wire products and 
special steels. 

“The blast furnaces run to capacities of from 300 
to 400 tons, and the open-hearth furnaces, which re- 
ceive from 30 to 40 per cent of scrap in the charge, 
are generally of 60-ton capacity. The bulk of the iron 
ore used in the Ilva blast furnaces comes from the 
Island of Elba, and it was stated that the Italian 
Government is feeding out more and more of this ore, 
so as to increase the country’s production of both pig 
iron and steel. 

“The 1926 raw steel production for the whole of 
Italy has been estimated at 1,712,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 1,785,000 tons in 1925, and only 918,000 
tons in 1913. Last year’s pig iron output has been 
estimated at 522,000 tons, which is comparable with 
the 482,000 tons produced in 1925 and with the 420,000 
tons reported for 1913. 


Soviet Union Buys $4,500,000 Worth of 
Farm Machinery 


The Amtorg Trading Corporation, 165 Broadway, 
New York, reports that purchases in the past month 
of agricultural machinery for the spring sowing cam- 
paign in the Soviet Union aggregate $4,500,000, and 
include 5000 tractors bought from the Ford Motor Co. 
and the International Harvester Co. The purchases 
included plows, harrows, drills and other implements 
and spare parts. Selskosojus, Inc., 90 West Street, 
the trading agency of the Russian Agricultural Co- 
operatives, participated in the purchases. 

The agricultural machinery and implements will 
be shipped to the Soviet Union at the end of this month 
and early in February in three steamships chartered 
by the Amtorg Trading Corporation. 

Paul J. Ziev, president Amtorg Trading Corpora- 
tion, says that the new shipments of tractors will make 
a total of 27,000 shipped to the Soviet Union by Amtorg 
in two and a half years. Upward of 30,000 tractors will 
take part in the spring plowing, as compared with 
about 1250 three years ago, Mr. Ziev said. Over 98 per 
cent of the tractors are of American manufacture. 


Increased Output of Steel Ships 


Merchant vessels completed in the United States in 
1926 are reported by Marine Engineering to have num- 
bered 494, with an aggregate gross tonnage of 225,704 
and a total of 88,008 hp. These vessels may be divided 
into two general groups, of which 227 were self-pro- 
pelled, aggregating 155,446 gross register tons, and 
88,008 hp. Barges or other non-propelled craft ac- 
counted for the other 267 vessels, aggregating 80,258 
tons. The total tonnage represents an increase of 19 
per cent over that in 1925 and 56 per cent over 1924. 

Merchant vessels under construction at the end of 
1926 are reported at 272, of an aggregate gross ton- 
nage of 272,161 and a total of 162,640 hp. This repre- 
sents a gain of 68 per cent in tonnage over a year ago 
and of 122 per cent over the total two years ago. Here 
again the vessels may be divided into two groups, of 
which the steamers and motor-propelled vessels num- 
ber 167, with an aggregate of 239,344 gross tons and 
162,640 hp. Barges now under construction number 
105, of a total of 32,817 tons. 
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MACHINERY TRADE QUIET 
Business Has Not Shown Much, if Any, 


Improvement This Month 


Recent Purchases of General Electric Co., Total- 
ine Several Hundred Thousand Dollars, 
the Outstanding Activity 


n 


the aggregate this month 
any, improvement over that 
the 
e months of last year. 
Electric Co. 


Schenectady, N. 


s not mparable with volume 
Recent 
elec 
Rss 


con- 


tor its new 


partment at 
ral hundred thousand dollars, 
: standing activity of the month. There 
large buying. 
continue 


1utomobile manufacturers 


ted largely to tools for replacement. 
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Some of the automobile parts manufacturers are fairly 
busy. 

The railroads are making few purchases, and these 
are mostly single machines. The Nickel Plate has pre- 
pared for budgeting purposes a list of its 1927 require. 
ments, but it is not expected that purchases 
made for some time. 


will 


be 


While there is more inquiry for tools than at the 
end of last year, prospective buyers are slow in placing 
orders, indicating perhaps that their own lines have not 
yet become active enough to encourage the addition of 
new shop equipment. This year is getting off to a 
much slower start than 1926, business in January of 
last year having been exceptionally good. 

The Chicago Board of Education is contemplating 
the building of a new technical high school, which would 
require 50 to 100 lathes. The Milwaukee plant of th 
International Harvester Co. has a list in preparation, 
and the A. O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, is figuring 
on a number of tools. 


Grossman 


iron works at 


3rothers & Rosenbaum, operating a 
82 Willow Avenue, New York, have filed plans 


genera 


for the construction of a new plant, 248 x 375 ft., to cost 
proximately $150,000. 

The Hasbrouck Flooring Co., 501 East Seventieth Street 
New York, has awarded a general contract to the Tucke 
Construction Co., 103 Park Avenue, for its new four-st 
plant, 75 x 130 ft., at Long Island City, to cost approximat« 
$150,000. The present business, it is understood, will be 
moved to the new location. Gretsch & Creamer, Bible Hous: 
New York, are architects and engineers. 

The Servel Corporation, 51 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, manufacturer of electric refrigerating units and 4a! 
paratus, is arranging for an increase in capital from 1,00 
000 to 1,300,000 shares of stock, no par value, a portion 


the fund to be used for expansion. The company 
the Wheeler & Engineering Co., Carteret, 
and other subsidiaries. Hamilton G. Scott is president 

Officials of the Western Electric Co., 195 Broadway, N¢ 
York, have formed a subsidiary to known the Ele 
trical Inc., to develop and produce elk 
trical devices and equipment, not directly related to the pres 
ent branch of manufacture of the parent company. J 
Otterson, general commercial manager of the Western El 
tric organization, will be general of the new 
terest. 


operatt 


Condenser N 


be as 


Research Products, 
manager 


Frederick Meister, 534 West Fifty-sixth Street, New Yo! 
architect, has filed plans for a one-story automobile servic 


repair and garage building, 100 x 190 ft.. to cost about 
$225,000 with equipment 

The Board of Education, Ossining, N. Y., contemplate 
the installation of manual training equipment in its propos 
new high school, estimated to cost $650,000, for which plans 
are being drawn by Wilson Potter, 22 East Seventeen' 
Street, New York, architect 

Ovens, power equipment, conveying and other machiner 
will be installed in the two-story plant to be constructed ! 
the Continental Baking Corporation, 285 Madison Avenue 
New York, to cost in excess of $175,000. Mills, Rhines 
Bellman & Nordhoff, Toledo. Ohio, are architects. “eors' 
G. Barber, company official, is in charge. 

The Board of Education, Park Avenue and Fifty 
Street, New York, will provide a complete vocational divis 
for boys in the new annex to the Curtis high school, Por 
Richmond, Staten Island, now in course of erection 4! 
scheduled to be ready for occupancy in the spring. !t © 
ost more than $500,000 

W. V. Egbert & Co., 35 Mechanic Street, Newark, | 

& equipment and supplies, has acquired property @' Eas 
Urange, N. J., as site for a new four-story garage d ais 
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t, with pipe and pipe-cutting departments, etc., 
than $65,000 with equipment. Present buildings 
“A lso be utilized. 
rican Fence Construction Co., 221-23 West Fifty- 
street, New York, manufacturer of iron and wire 
has awarded a general contract to Bonano 
‘8 Bergenline Avenue, Union City, N. J., for a 
ry plant, 60 x 200 ft., at North Bergen, N. J., 
it $65,000. The company is now operating a 
Grant Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
ge Lighting Fixture Mfg. Co., 272 Main Street, 
J.. has acquired the five-story factory at New, 
Searing Streets, Newark, and will occupy the two 
and basement for a new plant. Benjamin Res- 
1 irer. 
nomy Metal Products Corporation, 30 Church 
g New York, has been organized to handle in the 
| States the products of the Coplan Steel Corporation, 
N. Y., and the Hull Steel Foundries, Ltd., Hull, 
sisting chiefly of a preheated blast system for 
eat and wear-resisting steel castings and forgings 
ve grate bars, cupola fire doors, grinding balls, 
nings and ingot molds. 


Magnolia Metal Co., New York, has removed its 
the New York Evening Post Building, 75 West 


fractolite Products Corporation, Greenwich and 
Streets, New York, has been organized to manufac- 
ctory products, and is arranging for the building 
mnverting Machine Corporation, 150 Broadway, New 
been organized with a capital stock of $200,000 to 
ture special machinery and parts. It will soon put 
market a shortening machine for the conversion of 
fats into shortenings and has not yet placed the con- 
its manufacture. 
Autonomous Industrial Colony “Kuzbas,” Moscow, 
has liquidated its New York office at 799 Broadway 
nd, effective Feb. 1, the business will be turned over to 
\mtorg Trading Corporation, 165 Broadway, New York 
Rickard Engineering Co., 715-719 Sixth Avenue, 
has been organized to manufacture oil burning 
ent for domestic, commercial, industrial and marine 
Its activities at present will be devoted to automatic 
estic oil burning equipment. Contracts for construction 
material have been made. After Feb. 1 the company 
located at 250 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 
‘he C. O. Jelliff Mfg. Corporation, Southport, Conn., man- 
irer of wire cloth, baskets and containers, has ap- 
i Sholes, Inec., 182 Lafayette Street, New York, its 
tative in the New York district. 


New England 


Boston, Jan. 24. 


B' YING of machine tools in this territory is by 
no means active, partly for the reason that 
idgets have not yet been approved for many in- 
stries contemplating purchases. Considerable 
egotiation is going on between dealers and manu- 
turers, however, and the general outlook is 
brighter than a year ago. The most im- 

rtant sales of new tools the past week included 
6-in. x 21 ft. and a 36-in. x 18 ft. Liberty 


. er to a Worcester shop; a 36-in. planer to a 
ut New Hampshire maker of machinery, and a 16-in. 

lathe to a Rhode Island plant. The supply 
es ‘icer, Boston Navy Yard, is in the market for 
ed tube bending equipment and miscellaneous ap- 


ns tus. Business in used machine tools continues 


|, sales being mostly of individual small lathes, 
ind presses. Small tools are selling well, the 
or January to date exceeding that for the 
ponding period last year. 
a © Soviet Government has purchased 89 twin- 
gt ‘ype Hutto cylinder grinders and 108 extra 
abrasive cutting units from the Stevens, 
nt! Worcester Co., Worcester, and machine 
kers in the Hartford, Conn., district are 
ort ed to have taken some good export business, 
— ‘aus are lacking. 
Holbrook-Henry Brewster Corporation has 
Henry Brewster, recently associated with 
Long Island City, N. Y., and H. F. Holbrook, 
sident of the Holbrook Co., Milwaukee, to build 
istom pleasure car bodies. The company has 
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leased the plant of the Blue Ribbon Body Corporation, Fair- 
field Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., and contemplates expansion 
in the near future. New equipment and increased facilities 
for manufacture will also be added to the company’s present 
quarters. 


Motors and miscellaneous equipment are required for a 
two-story, 60 x 100 ft., manufacturing plant at 290 Cope- 
land Street, West Quincy, Mass., being erected by Emelio 
Bianchi, 356 Granite Street, Quincy. Beatty & Gallagher, 
Inc., 13 Temple Street, Quincy, are the architects. 


The Joseph Pollak Tool & Stamping Co., Inc., 81 Freeport 
Street, Dorchester, Boston, is taking bids on a three-story, 
50 x 70 ft., manufacturing plant addition. Miller & Levi, 
46 Cornhill, Boston, are the architects. 


The property and plant of the Springfield Body Corpora- 
tion, Circuit Avenue, West Springfield, Mass., including sheet 
metal and machine shop equipment, will be sold at public 
auction Feb. 1. 


The Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation is hav- 
ing plans completed for an addition to its Holyoke, Mass., 
plant. Details will be given out shortly. 


The Walker-Rackliff Co., New Haven, Conn., manu- 
facturer of office filing systems, card stocks, etc., has plans 
for a one-story addition, 36 x 60 ft. Frank Elwood, New 
Haven, is architect. 


The Packard Motor Car Co., 150 Washington Street, 
Hartford, Conn., has awarded a general contract to the 
Aberthaw Construction Co., Boston, for its proposed two- 
story and basement service, repair and garage building, 
140 x 150 ft., to cost about $140,000 with equipment. Smith 
& Bassette, 36 Pearl Street, are architects. 


The Patent Button Co., Waterbury, Conn., manufacturer 
of metal buttons, etc., has plans under way for an addi- 
tion, to cost about $45,000 with equipment. Westcott & 
Mapes, 139 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn., are architects 
and engineers. 

The Wallace Barnes Co., Bristol, Conn., manufacturer of 
steel springs, etc., has acquired the local plant and busi- 
ness of the W. C. Ladd Co., manufacturer of bell gongs and 
cast iron specialties, and will consolidate with its organiza- 
tion, The Ladd line of production will be continued by the 
purchasing company. 


The Malden & Melrose Gas Co., 200 Devonshire Street, 
Boston, will install a new gas purification plant at its gen- 
erating plant at Melrose, to cost close to $50,000. The C. H. 
Tenney Co., 200 Devonshire Street, is engineer. 


The New England Auto Body Radiator Works, Provi- 
dence, R. I., is completing plans for a new one-story. plant at 
54-56 Federal Street. Domenick Troiano heads the com- 
pany. 

The North Station Garage Co., 40 Central Street, Boston, 
F. G. Barrows, head, is considering the erection of a six- 
story service, repair and garage building to cost in excess 
of $225,000. 


Buffalo 
BuFrraLo, Jan. 24. 


ONTRACT has been let by the Rome Wire Co., Rome, 
€; N. Y., to H. R. Beebe, Inc., Utica, N. Y., for a one-story 
and basement addition, 150 x 173 ft., to cost in excess of 
$80,000. 


The Niagara Falls Power Co., Canal Basin, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., has preliminary plans for the construction of a new 
hydroelectric generating station in the vicinity of Lockport, 
N. ¥., to cost more than $400,000. The company is a sut- 
sidiary of the Niagara Share Corporation, Buffalo, a holding 
corporation for the Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power Cor- 
poration, which has arranged for an immediate preferred 
stock issue to total $1,380,000, a portion of the fund to be 
used for expansion. Alfred H. SchoellIkopf is vice-presiderit 
of the last noted organization. 


The Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, has awarded a general 
contract to the John W. Cowper Co., Fidelity Building, Buf- 
falo, for an addition to its Buffalo plant, to be one story, 
160 x 248 ft., designed primarily for assembling. It will cort 
in excess of $200,000 with equipment. 

The New York State Reformatory, Elmira, N. Y., F. L. 
Christian, superintendent, is said to be planning the con- 
struction of a one-story foundry at the institution. The work 
will be carried out with other expansion, to cost in all about 
$300,000. Sullivan W. Jones, State Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 
is State architect. 


Continuing its expansion program, the Acme Steel «& 
Malleable Iron Works, Inc., 245 Military Road, Buffalo, ha» 
awarded a general contract to the Austin Co. for a one-story 
addition, 143 x 200 ft. D. J. Carson ts president. 


William Laidlaw, Inc., Belmont, N. Y., manufacturer of 
metal cutting band saws, will enlarge its plant and purchase 
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Earl C. Maxwell Co., Inc., 93 Thirteenth St 
vn. N. Y., a 5-ton, 43-ft. span, 3-motor ovs 





\ from the Northern Engineering Works. 
ral We Gibbs & Hill, consulting engineers, New Y« 
overhead traveling crane for the Long Island R 
: ported purchased from the Northern Engineering 
selene Albert Smith’s Sons, Irvington, N. J., three 
‘ I-bean hand power cranes from the Chishol: 
' Mfg. C« 
‘ Hartford Special Machinery Co., Hartford, C 
Q ks nd power crane from the Chisholm & Moore Mi 
wo Cleveland Engineering Construction Co., C 
s . 25-ton used locomotive crane from a local deak 
Sherman Power & Construction Co., Worcest 
95-ton overhead crane from the Niles-Bement 
Stone & Webster, Inc., Boston, a 45-ton « 
from the Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 
l iff orporated for $100,000 to manufacture auton 
pumps It will occupy the former plant of th: 
Castings Co. on Shawnee Street. Equipment vali 
00 being installed J. C. Fair is preside 
\ Wallace ce-president 
rd 
Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, J 
: wg HE Board of Education, Keystone Building, P! 
} 4 reg Tw lliam Dick, secretary and business manage 
. } nstallation of manual training equipment in its 
; mas three-story junior high school at Cottman and 
Streets, estimated to cost $1,000,000, for whic b 
7 general contract are being asked until Feb. 1 
ws Catharine, Keystone Building, is architect. 
The Jones Machine Tool Works, Inc., Fifty-third 
Lansdowne Streets, Philadelphia, has disposed of its 
story factory on about 1% acres at Primos, Pa., to J 
Bradley, for $40,000 It is said that the plant will be 
tinued for etal-working service. 
= : Connery & Co., Second and Luzerne Streets, Philad 
P manufacturers of boilers and other plate products, hav 
t pe plans tor a two-story addition to cost about $35,0( 
g£ ‘ which work will proceed at once. Other expansion has 
ry oO been under way at the plant. 
ers ntinus The McHatton Foundry Co., Philadelphia, has dis} 
Ss mr re of its foundry property to a company whose name is té 
f itomot rarily withheld, represented by James F. Hare & Co., F! 
und do not in Trust Building, real estate, for $35,000. It is said 
The Nick the new owner will continue the plant. 
Meeting bp The Emergency Fleet Corporation, Washington, has 
ith inder way for remodeling the Hog Island shipyard, | 
ai delphia, for a tidewater port and railroad terminal. 1 
this rx rary buildings will be razed and necessary material-ha! 
some time achine et provided Alfred C. Dalton is preside: 
e] ve The Edg mb Steel Co., Eleventh and Cambria > 
which is n Philadely i, has awarded a general contract to the A 
I built by the Co. for its one-story factory branch, storage and dist 
They will be plant, 100 x 200 ft., at Newark, N. J., to cost about ?' 
land | er C The new plant to be constructed on Riverview ! 
St. Louis, by the American Insulation Co., Roberts Av 
l take bids Fel nd St ey Street, Philadelphia, for which a general « 
ial training shop ecently w let, will be used for the manufacture of as 
E. Welsbach hinge perated under the name of Bternit, Inc 
sidiar) \ 32-acre tract has been acquired and the u'' 
oO nr - Al ' represent an investment of more than > 
= r Bive over ¢t the production of asbestos lumber, 
d, has p é S i fing, siding, ete. About 400 me! 
’ ‘ yr ; 


Amer n Ice Co., 121 North Broad Street, © 
! -story plant at Ocean Cit) 
equipment C. Leslie We 
St New York, is engineer 

' I Remppis Co., Reading, Pa., ! 
pital of $60,000 to take over and 

ol e name, with plant on Lemon 5! 
rnamental iron building produ 


nue in this same line. A P 


vi : : . ; 
destroyed by fire, with loss o! 
nt expected to be rebuilt at 
>) 
. Collieries Co., Miners’ Bank 
x 4 


plans under way for a new 
x 90 ft.. at Glenlyon, Pa A 
rected also, 30 x 34 ft 












County Gas & Electric Corporation, Kingston, 
der way for a new steam-operated electric 
on the North Branch of the Susquehanna 
ticoke, Pa., to have an ultimate output of 
nsmission lines will be extended also. 


Mfg. Co., Third and Calder Streets, Harris- 
ifacturer of paper specialties, has plans for 
y factory, to cost close to $50,000 including 
W. Myers is one of the heads of the company. 
irg Engine & Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa., re- 
by Samuel Fishman, Harrisburg, and asso- 
iered an offer to Howard A, Bingaman, trustee 
for the Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Co., 
th Street, for the purchase of the plant and 
bankrupt company for $145,000, subject to 
es totaling about $288,000. The offer will be 
John T. Olmsted, referee in bankruptcy and, 
will be accepted. The purchasing company 
nodeling the plant to develop maximum 


nsport High School District, Williamsport, Pa., 
mnsidering the installation of manual training 
proposed two-story and basement addition 
junior high school, to cost about $160,000. 


147 North Fifth Street, Reading, Pa., are 


Products, Ine., 601 Witherspoon suilding, 
has been organized to manufacture electrical 
Work will be done by contract. 

tfield Refractories Co., Philadelphia, maker of 
brick, Adamant fire brick cement and refrac- 
inings, has appointed the following distributers : 
el & Cement Co., Asheville, N. C.; Henry A 
Paducah, Ky.; Columbia Supply Co., 823 
s Street, Columbia, S. C., and Spartanburg Mill 


. 


Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


Supply Co., 


Foundry Co. plant at Ambler, Pa., has been 

receiver to Logan Bockius and Albert Hansen, 

take possession in February and operate it for the 
re of door and window lintels, porch posts, etc. 


South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 24. 
\NS are being considered by the Standard Lime & Stone 
Equitable Building, Baltimore, for a new cement 
vicinity of Martinsburg, W. Va., reported to cost 
$800,000 with machinery. J. H. Baker is one of 


company 


sed new steam-operated electric generating plant 
ted by the Eastern Shore Gas & Electrie Co., 
Md., in the vicinity of Vienna, Md., will be carried 
ect of the General Engineering & Management 
65 Broadway, New York. The plant will have 
itput of 12,000 kw. and is reported to cost close 
Earl English is chief engineer. 
Shenandoah River Power Co., Harrisonburg, Va., is 
to be considering the construction of a new hydro- 
erating plant in the vicinity of Grove Hill, to 
of $200,000 with transmission system. 
rd of Commissioners, District of Columbia, District 
Washington, will receive bids until Feb. 9 for 
wood-working shops for the public schools. 
H. Bost, 519 Independence Building, Charlotte, 
ng the purchase of several wood-working tools, 
rtise and tenon machine, for installation in a 
ed States Board, Washington, has 
Diesel auxiliary internal 
each to cost not more than $16,500. 
\luminum Co., Light and Lee Streets, Baltimore, 
of aluminum cooking utensils, has leased ad- 
in the building at 3500 Biddle Street for ex- 
Headquarters are at 1250 Fullerton Avenue, Chi- 
G. Howlett is local manager at Baltimore. 
~vaboard Mfg. Co., 928 Davidson Street, Charlotte, 
.cturer of wire clothespins and other metal and 
ities, is planning the installation of additional 
luding wire-forming machines, planer, etc. 
erties of the Asbestos Mining & Mfg. Co., Holly- 
been acquired by new interests, headed by A. 
Independent Life Building, Nashville, Tenn. The 
will change the name of the company to the 
\sbestos Mines, Inc., and will carry out an ex- 
am, including installation of additional equip- 


Shipping 
purchase of six 
ngines, 


River Power Co., Columbia, S. C., is arranging 
ind improvement program to cost about $2,500,- 
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The Heater Well Drilling Co., Cary, N. C., is planning the 
purchase of well-drilling machinery, with capacity for going 
to depths of 300 to 600 ft. Well tools will be purchased also, 

The Newport News & Hampton Railway, Gas & Electric 
Co., Newport News, Va., is said to have plans under advise- 
ment for the construction of a new ice-manufacturing plant, 
to cost in excess of $200,000 with machinery. C. D. Porter is 
general manager. 

J. B. Ferguson & Co., 39 West Washington Street, Hagers- 
town, Md., contractors, have secured an award for a new 
three-story automobile service, repair and garage building, 
100 x 125 ft., to cost about $110,000 with equipment. 

The Delaware School Auxiliary, Wilmington, plans the 
installation of manual training equipment in the new Howard 
high school at Thirteenth and Poplar Streets, on which con- 
struction has begun It is estimated to cost about $600,000. 
A. J. Taylor is consulting engineer for the auxiliary. 


The Johnson-Carper Furniture Co., care of G. W Hooker, 
Shenandoah Life Building, Roanoke, Va., vice-president, re- 
cently formed by Mr. Hooker and associates, has acquired 
a 10-acre tract as a site for a new plant, estimated to cost 
$400,000 with equipment. Automatic wood-working machin- 


ery will be installed. C. A. Johnson, Rocky Mount, Va., is 
president. 


The North Carolina Public Service Co.. Greensboro, N. C 
is arranging an expansion and improvement program in 1927 


to cost about $1,125,000 


including extensions in power plants 
and transmission system at Greensboro and vicinity, 


The Fort Valley Consolidated School District, Fort Valley, 
Ga., contemplates th 
ment in a 


installation of manual training equip- 
proposed new high school to cost in excess of 
$175,000, for which bids on a general contract will be re- 
ceived on Feb. 8 Lockwood & Poundstone, Forsyth Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga., are architects 

The R. Y. Ferner Co., 
States and Canada for the 


Washington, agent in the United 
Société Genevoise d' Instruments 
de Physique, Geneva, Switzerland, maker of machine tools, 
measuring apparatus and scientific equipment, has appointed 
the following agents in the territories indicated: Neff, Kohl- 
busch & Bissell, Inc., 806 West Washington Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, northern Illinois, eastern lowa and Lake, Porter, La 
Porte, St. Joseph and Elkhart counties, Indiana: the Badger- 
Packard Machinery Co., 33-139 West Water Street, Mil- 
waukee, for Wisconsin, and Joseph C. Fletcher, 770 Folsom 
Street, San Francisco, the Pacific Coast. The territory of the 
Walter \S. General Motors Building, Detroit, has 
been extended to cover the remainder of Indiana not in- 
cluded in the Chicago territory, and Canada 


tyan Co 


Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 24. 


machine-tool users in new equip- 


NTEREST of 
I ment is increasing and the number of orders 
placed, while relatively small, appears to be suffi- 
cient to keep makers fairly well occupied. Gerieral 
industrial demand is in the lead, but inquiry from 
automotive shops is improving. The results of the 
local 


gratifying and inquiries received reflect some fu- 


national and shows so far this year are 


ture business 


The Kearney & Trecker Corporation, Milwaukee, is com- 
pleting delivery of orders from Japanese metal-working in- 
dustries for an aggregate of 58 milling machines, represent- 
ing approximately $85,000 in value. The Imperial Japanese 
Government has placed an order with the same maker for a 
milling machine weighing 12,000 Ib., to be shipped some time 
in February. 

The McGinn Auto Parts, Inc., Green Bay, Wis., has been 
incorporated with $25,000 capital stock to manufacture ma- 
terials, parts and equipment for the automotive industries 
and jobbing trade. A plant and warehouse is being estab- 
lished in leased quarters. The principals are P. R. McGinn, 
A. C. Hutto and F. E. McGinn 

The Village Board, Shorewood, Wis., will take bids about 
Feb. 15 for the complete construction and equipment of a 
municipal garbage and waste incinerating plant, estimated 
to cost $35,000. P. H. Pressentin is business manager and 
city clerk. 

The Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., manufacturer of bathtubs, 
lavatories, etc., has awarded contracts for the construction 
of an addition practically doubling the size of the new 
enameling shop completed about a year ago. With equip- 
ment, the cost will be about $385,000. The architects are 
Brust & Philipp, 495 Broadway, Milwaukee 


The Monarch Brass Co., Milwaukee, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $18,000 to manufacture brass goods, 
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K. Bruckner, 749 The Northern Srates Power Co., St. Paul, Minn., is 
h the bras isting ning extensions and improvements in its steam-ope: 
th Emil Plautz and electric power plant at Sioux Falls, 8. D., includi: 
rprise nstallation of additional machinery. The company 


rated by the Byllesby Engineering & Management Co: 
on. 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 

The Vermont Marble Co., 404 East North Water s 
Chicago, is completing plans for a new one and tw 
and basement mill, 80 x 180 ft., to cost about 3 
Fugard & Thielbar, 219 Bast Superior Street, are ar 
Headquarters are at Proctor, Vt. 

The People’s Gas & Blectric Co., Mason City, 





— arranging an expansion and improvement program for 192 
7 ' to cost about $135,000, including extensions in electri 
und gas plants and the installation of additional equi; 
ms F. A. Hanlon is manager. 
( M 
7 7 > . 
norms Sees Cincinnati 
, 1t Chicago and CINCINNATI, Jan. 24 
1 iv dd a NLESS there is a considerable increase 
d ne to it U sales the coming week, machine tool buying 
N Pacific is ir this month will fall far short of that in December 
i the New York and will not come up to the volume attained 
ft. radial drill January, 1926 There are at least five important 
h 24 whee manufacturers who report that business since Jan 
( Lz Board of 1 has been exceptionally quiet. The present lu 
iigh schoo in bookings, however, is not looked upon as a dis 
W lired turbing factor, as inquiries are especially numer 
Chicago, has pu ous and live. An improvement is expected withir 
Car & Equipment C the next two to three weeks. 
the plant for Purchases of equipment by automobile manu 
gerat facturers have been unimportant, but two com 
var ‘ ne ol panies allied with the automotive industry have 
contracted for tools in the past week, one trans- 
vv A Chicago, manu action involving eight machines. Railroads have 
ould Fy sacwon been more active, but orders from that source have 
been mostly for single machines. Sales to electrical 
. a manufacturers have been fairly good. It is un- 
- derstood that a Pittsburgh company has bought a 
R : ; frog and switch planer from a local builder. 
$ 900 to manufacture The John H. McGowan Co., 62 Central Avenue, Cin- 
f ! Charles A. Stickne nnat manufacturer of pumps and pumping engines 
R Laboratories, 20¢ jlanning the removal of its business to Ironton, Ohio, where 
: No plans concer the company will erect a new plant. 
ce f manufacture The Hanover Steel Foundries Co., care of R. H. Boyer 
10 West Second Street, Dayton, Ohio, has been organized 
( Aurora, I manuf ith a capital stock of $51,000 to specialize in contract pro- 
t ultic as pul duction of commercial steel and alloy steel castings of fron 
d x 180 ft t 225 We 1 to 5 ton: Its initial capacity will be 10 tons daily, an 
tri n involving approx t 3; now prepared to furnish estimates. The company '5 
I i a portion of the build n the market for steel foundry equipment and supplies 
I Chicago offices especially cupolas, converters, electric furnaces, sandslingers 
W \ § olding machines, sand mixers, charging machines, cor 
, , nae ' , lowing machines and ladles. 
take the né yf the Gener: The new seven-story automobile service, repair and 
Ne I N. Y., and will cor garage building to be erected at 14-20 East Ninth Street 
the G tic burner. Son Cincinnati, for which plans are being drawn by Garber & 
né juired. Contract re Woodward, 4 West Seventh Street, architects, will be own 
i by E. W. Sladkey, vice-pres and operated by the Ninth Street Garage Co. It will b 
rs Jolie 100 x 140 ft. and cost about $300,000 with equipmen' 
( vy, I has pla under way for a Euphrat & Hanley, 323 Hammond Street, are engineers. 
nd power plant to cost about $65,00 The Southern Cities Utilities Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., '5 
d Flad & Co., Chemical Buildir aid to have plans under consideration for a new electr 
ilting engineer generating station in the vicinity of Estill Springs, Ten! 
dry & Macl Cc Northfield, Mir to cost in excess of $150,000 with equipment. 
n of a on y t 12 xX I The Greenfield Ice & Coal Co., Greenfield, Tenn., is pla 
; CMoing Operauons ning the early purchase of a 50-hp. oil-operated engine 2! 
New | Minn., has authorized pl: other equipment. C. V. Brown is head. 
- ; ' ae - ry be 2 a oa ce Th Hodgson Machinery Co., Knoxville, Tenn., is nee 
inate ‘neidieaeaiee: ert Multi: ing for a 25-ton, 8-wheel steam locomotive crane, 50-ft. bo 
g The Gas Products Co., Columbus, Ohio, has purchased 
bon, I 1id to be planning a 5-acre site at Jennings Road and Harvard Avenue and 
imping equipment in connection w will erect a plant for the manufacture of acetylene 4” 
vements in the municipal waterworl oxygen gas and for the distribution of gas welding and 
nk and tower will also be purchased cutting equipment. The company has been making its prod 
Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is « ucts in Columbus, which were distributed locally from 4 
warehouse at 1238 St. Clair Avenue. Stanley D. Wingar * 
Telephone ( 212 West Washingto Vice-president and general manager and J. R. Gobey, °° 
. oe B new enaiemiet them @: retary and treasurer 
with « trical and mechanical repa The Cincinnati Copper Works, Cincinnati, recently ° 
lepartment, et to cost in excess of ganized, will operate a plant at 1720 Central Avenue 
J. S. Ford is company engineer The Kinkhead-Wilson Motor Co., 339 West Short Street 
Lexington, Ky., is planning the construction of a two-story 
<aloosa lowa is having plans drawn fo service, repair and garage building, 75 x 200 ft. to cost 
40 x 120 ft to cost about $21 0 about $$0,000 with equipment. 
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Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 24. 
“ALES of machine tools are poor as compared 
he the amount of inquiry. Buyers are show- 
lerable interest and dealers are busy mak- 
rotations, but orders are slow in closing. 


4 ferred stock issue to total $1,500,000 has been ar- 

Penn-Ohio Edison Co., Sharon, Pa., a portion 

eds to be used for extensions and improvements. 
Stevens is president. 


nit 


ted States Engineer, Pittsburgh, will ask bids 
ree rolling lock gates for emergency service on the 
to be installed at Pittsburgh, Huntington, W. Va., 
innati districts. 
Warren Axe & Tool Co., Warren, Pa., has decided not 
i its branch plant at Dunkirk, N. Y., recently 
ed by fire and will concentrate operations at the main 
Warren, which will be extended to provide for in- 
roduction. Such equipment as was not damaged 
will be removed to Warren. 


Williams & Co., Inc., 901 Pennsylvania Avenue, Pitts- 
ure, manufacturer of steel tubing, etc., is said to be plan- 
ng t erection of a two-story addition, 225 x 300 ft., to 

ibout $200,000. 


Charles Johnston is secretary and 


Elm Grove Mining Co., Wheeling, W. Va., is said to 
nning to rebuild the tipple at its No. 2 mine recently 
ved by fire, with loss estimated at close to $75,000 
equipment ‘ 

I Pennzoil Co., Oil City, Pa., has awarded a general 
tract to the Rust Engineering Co., 311 Ross Street, Pitts- 
rgh, for additions to its oil refinery in the Rouseville, Pa., 

t to cost about $260,000 with equipment. Enlarge- 
will be made in the boiler, tank and barrel, and wax 

The Gulf Oil Corporation, Frick Annex, Pittsburgh, oper- 
ting oil refineries at Port Arthur, Tex., and Bayonne, 
N. J., and other oil properties, has arranged for a bond 
of $35,000,000, a portion of the fund to be used for 
insion and betterments. Work is now under way on a 


ew refinery in the Philadelphia district. W. L. Mellon is 
president. 

The Westinghouse High Voltage Insulator Co., Derry, Pa., 
is completing plans for a one-story addition, to cost more 


than $85,000 with equipment. 
Building, is architect. 

‘he plant of the Vulcan Foundry Co., Ambler, Pa., has 
icquired by new interests, headed by Logan Bockius 
\lbert Hansen, from Karl Dodge, receiver, for $35,000. 
ew owners will take possession in February and will 

for the production of cut and cast stone specialties, 
ng door and window lintels, posts, etc. 

Levinson Steel Co., 33-39 Pride Street, Pittsburgh, 
en organized to take over the business of the Levin- 


‘o., and will continue the operation of a plant for the 
tion of structural steel. 


Bernard H. Prack, Martin 


Moundsville Airplane Corporation, Moundsville, 
has been organized with a capital stock of $50,000 
ifacture airplanes, parts and equipment and to oper- 

i flying school. The company will be in the market for 
tubing, both stream-line and round, hard wire, air- 
trand and cord, sheet aluminum, duralumin sheets, 
et It is also in the market for woodworking equip- 


ench machinist’s equipment and oxy-acetylene weld- 
lipment 





Detroit 
Detroit, Jan. 24. 


QCPERSTRUCTURE has begun by the Macklin Corpora- 
A) t Jackson, Mich., manufacturer of grinding wheels 
orasive products, for a new one-story plant to cost about 
| with equipment. 

Leonard Refrigerator Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
“a @ general contract to the Austin Co., for a three- 
nd basement addition, 130 x 235 ft., estimated to cost 
with machinery. Harry G. Leonard is head. The 
is operated by the Electric Refrigeration Corpora- 

. ‘uhl Building, Detroit. 


Brothers, Inc., Joseph Campau Avenue, Detroit, 

inder way on a large one-story addition to be 
ed in March, 
nry T. Heald, Grand Rapids, Mich., is at the head of a 

construct a multi-story automobile service, repair 
building on site of the Shepard Building and 
: ire Exchange, estimated to cost $115,000 with equip- 
“\. The general contract has been let to the Owen, Ames, 
'Co., Grand Rapids. 
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The Board of Education, Flint, Mich., plans the installa- 
tion of manual training equipment in an addition to the 
Northern high school, estimated to cost $700,000, for which 
bids will soon be asked on a general contract. Malcomson & 
Higginbotham, E. P. Smith Building, Detroit, are architects 
John W. McCue is secretary of the board. 


The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, is developing a portion of 
its local plant for rebuilding used cars, and will expand 
facilities to provide for large increase in present output. 


The Hudson Motor Car Co., East Jefferson Street, Detroit, 
is reported to have tentative plans for an addition for the 
manufacture of bodies, to cost in excess of $5,000,000 with 
machinery. The company has recently added to its produc- 
tion facilities to provide for the construction of 1600 Hudson 
and Essex cars per day. 


The Fisher Body Co., a division of the General Motors 
Corporation, Detroit, is pushing construction on additions to 
its plant at Flint, Mich., for the production of bodies for 
Buick cars, and expects to have the main unit ready for 
machinery installation in about two weeks. It has been de- 
signed to produce on an average of 1500 bodies per day, 
against a former daily output of 150 bodies. Expansion is 
also being carried out at the power plant. R. J. Whiting is 
factory manager. 


The Universal Button Fastening & Button Co., West Fort 
Street, Detroit, is planning for expansion in production, par- 
ticularly in the line of zinc buttons, and will make purchases 
soon of coiled ribbon zinc and other materials, including 
brass and aluminum, ferrous scrap, etc. The company is now 
giving employment to about 250 operatives. 


The Ever Hot Heater Co., 214 West Woodbridge Avenue, 
Detroit, is considering a one-story addition to provide about 
15,000 sq. ft. additional floor space. It is expected to begin 
work in the spring. 


The Falcon Motors Corporation, recently organized to 
manufacture motor cars and which has taken over the former 
Knight engine plant of the Willys-Overland Co., Elyria, Ohio, 
is expected to be in the market shortly for welding equip- 
ment, sheet metal fabricating machinery and assembling 
tools. It is stated that this will be largely an assembled car, 
so that not many machine tools will be required. The com- 
pany’s office for the present is in the Majestic Building, 
Detroit. 


The Index Machine & Tool Co., Jackson, Mich., is now 
occupying its new plant at 543 North Mechanic Street. 


The Best Metal Co., Detroit, has been organized with a 
capital of 30 shares of no par value stock to take over the 
partnership of the same name formerly operated at 537 East 
Canfield Street, and will continue to operate a smelting and 
refining plant. 


Louis E. Emerman & Co., Chicago, dealers in machinery 
and supplies, have opened a branch office and warehouse at 
517 East Woodbridge Street, Detroit. The business will be 
operated under the supervision of the Chicago office and will 
be concerned chiefly with new and rebuilt machinery, tools 
and supplies. 





Indiana 
INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 24. 
IDS will be asked soon by the Monon Railroad Co., 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, for a one-story locomo- 
tive and car repair plant at Lafayette, Ind., with main unit, 
75 x 500 ft., estimated to cost $225,000 with equipment. A 


traveling crane will be installed. A. 8S. Kent is chief en- 
gineer. 


The Northern Indiana Public Service Co., Gary, Ind., is 
arranging for a preferred stock issue to total $1,750,000, a 
portion of the fund to be used for extensions and improve- 
ments in power plants and system. 

The Relay Motors Corporation, Wabash, Ind., has been 
organized to carry out the proposed merger of the Service 
Motors, Inc., Wabash, and the Commerce Motor Truck Co., 
Ypsilanti, Mich. The new company will specialize in the 
production of motor trucks and parts and will concentrate 
operations for the most part at the plant at Wabash. 

Bids will be asked soon by the Wayne Tank & Pump 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., manufacturer of gasoline pumping 
units, etc., for a new two-story and basement addition, 63 x 
85 ft., to cost $40,000 with equipment. Charles R. Weather- 
hoff, 250 West Wayne Street, is architect. 

The B. & F. Mfg. Co., 2007 Ludlow Avenue, Indianapolis, 
is preparing plans for extensions and improvements in its 
foundry and the installation of additional equipment, in- 
cluding a new crane. Doeppers & Lennox, 226 East Michi- 
gan Street, are architects. 

The Board of Education, Attica, Ind., is said to be con- 
sidering the installation of manual training equipment in its 
proposed two-story and basement high school to cost $175,- 
000, for which it is expected to ask bids in about 60 days. 
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distributing plant, 100 x 400 ft., to cost $350,00/ 


i \ North Fifth Street 
dling, conveying and other equipment. G. A. T; 
} : ; il i nara, chairman of the board, president and general m: 
; . y : CAS She ‘ ane Paul Kelly s first vice-president and assistar 
i ' . a a ee manager 
’ ve Blaze s president The Harnischfeger Corporation, Milwaukee, h: 
. 2 branch office at Jacksonville, Fla., from the 
i : ni sialon Casualty Building to 509 East Bighth Street. F 
7 aainiig a ite s in charge Effective March 1, the company’s Ja 
branch warehouse will be removed from 1465 K 
to the same address as the office. 
ee The Caldwell-Watson Foundry & Machine C 
: a a ham, has changed its name to the Caldwell |} 
. ll Machine Co 





eee St. Louis 


St. Lovis, J 


IDS will be asked late in the spring by the 

} im. J 94 B Electric Co 1806 Pine Street, St. Louis, mar 
> a ; : vee »  Aueeeiiie of electric motors, fans, etc., for a two-story fa 

$ . : = ‘ foundry addition, 245 x 400 ft., to cost about $150 





) ? : dit - aie . : equipment The company is considering, also, anoth« 
vA : Kiersted tory addition for which bids are expected to be ask« 
oe he same time E. S. Pillsbury is president 
Wy, as The City Council, Frederick, Okla., is completing 
; for an addition to the municipal electric power plant 
: : 65 ft.. to cost in excess of $40,000 with equipment 
ne 
The American Sash & Door Co., Sixteenth and Belle! 
: 7 bid taine Streets, Kansas City, Mo., has plans nearing I 
aes on for a power house to cost about $40,000 The Burt 
' wa ee McDonnell Engineering Co., Interstate Building, is eng 
| ‘ The Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., Grand A 
nue Temple Building, Kansas City, Mo., is said to ha 
ins for a new cement mill in the vicinity of Louis 
| : mM Neb., estimated to cost more than $2,000,000 with mac! 
' : , —u ; Onsidering it is purposed to build a power house and one-story n 
‘ wit) nd 
’ . The Wabash Railway Co., Railway Exchange, St. L 
; 3 3 will soon begin the construction of a new grain elevator 
. , " : ; pep I North Kansas City, Mo., 65 x 300 ft., with conveying, h« 
arses ing, screening and other equipment, to cost about $500,0 
Mire, i The McKenzie-Hague Co., 1502 Nicollet Avenue, Minneap 
; an ?P foundr} Minn., engineer 
00 The 
—_ The America Car & Foundry Co., 30 Church St: 
New Yor } concluded negotiations for the pure! 
bout 61% acres at St. Louis for the establishment of 
' 7 :, dr ind lant for box car and coal car service I 
, ' : ng departments for the production of machined parts 
e plat va The City Coun Carthage, Mo., is said to ha 
, C. Seneed iry plans for a new municipal electric light and p» 
plant, to cost $50,000 with equipment 
o The Amiesite Asphalt Co. of America, Little Rock, A 
pr , has acquired property on East Ninth Street and plans U 
construction of a new rock crushing and distributing 
} Build ’ to cost $40,000 with equipment. Headquarters are at 
South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. John A. Butler is dis 
rict manager at Little Rock. 
\ M \ 1 Cl Boehnke Brothers, 205 South Fifth Street, Norfolk, \* 
ad produ is said e plans for a one-story and basement repair shop, ' 
ll at Marerr 0 ft., to cost about $18,000 with equipment 
ing 1927-28. The The City Council, Sayre, Okla., plans the installat! 

; first year w about $500,000, whil three motor-driven pumping units and auxiliary equipm 
I p d t 1dd three new n connection with a proposed municipal waterworks r 
rhe pany will soon pro Gantt Engineering Co., 1116 West Main Street, Okla! 

Port R to cost more thar City, Okla., is engineer 
' — rs resident The Hughes Plumbing Co., 1516 East Sixth Street, Tu's 
t Ne O operating “ Okla., has been organized to manufacture a recently 
dj pertie S arranging I ented gas burner It is in the market for a steel put , 
prograt to « t about $8,00 steel cutter, an electric welding outfit, acetylene we'diné 
i irranged equipment, one carload of steel angle iron and miscellaneou 
S Antonis rex ' planning t Let ars and one carload of mild steel pipe. The comp 
new pumping equipment w daily capacity ontemplates the erection of a factory within the next 
a sel t the wat The Metal Products Corporation, 350 South Main Stree! 
v ). Masters general manager of the water Memphis, Tenn., has been organized to manufacture verm! 
ip inder patents formerly owned by the Boyett Mfg 
; ! ( I rex ( Manufa ring will be done under contract in variou 
ent progr during 19 { ‘ ections of the country, arrangements having been mac 
ling enlargements t : : the St. Louis territory with the Independent Metalwar' 
g plant illat a st. J s 
i tior insmiss 
it] I W reneral manager . 
t sisaiis iaeabieiet Aelia ata Pacific Coast 
; ! 320 wit — : R : S San Francisco, Jan 


Sout) warharn Gtreat Co so. is engineer a connection with an appropriation of $25,000,0' 
expansion and improvements during 1927, the Pac!” 


Gas & Electric Co., 445 Sutter Street, San Fra! 
lroelectric power development on Tigar ©t™**" 


oe 
L 
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Mokelumne district, to cost close to $5,000,000, 
er dam, transmission lines, etc. Other work 
extensions in present hydroelectric stations, 
ver transmission lines, etc. 


kin, Los Angeles, is having plans drawn by 
_ Rives-Strong Building, architect, for a four- 
factory, 140 x 180 ft., to cost $165,000 with 


rnia Petroleum Corporation, Security Build- 
eles, has arranged for a bond issue of $8,000,000, 
the proceeds to be used for extensions and im- 
refineries and other oil properties. Jacques 
pre sident. 
vs Harbor Pulp Co., a subsidiary of the Zeller- 
Co., Sacramento, Cal., has acquired property at 
Wash., as a site for the construction of a new 
per mill, with initial capacity of 150 tons a day. 
ide a power house and machine shop, and is 
ost close to $2,000,000 with machinery. 
H. Hopkinson, Aberdeen, Wash., and associates 
truction of a hydroelectric power house on the 
River, in the vicinity of Hoquiam, Wash., to 
than $500,000 including transmission system. It 
d that a company will be organized to carry out 


ed Autograph Co., Nineteenth and Union Streets, 
Cal., manufacturer of registering equipment and 
plans for the immediate construction of a one- 
tion, to cost about $25,000 with equipment. 
Novelty Blectric Sign Co., San Francisco, manufac- 
iovable and still electric signs, etc., has removed 
from 435 Turk Street to 292 Seventh Street, where 
facilities will be provided for increased output. 
er is president. 


Canada 


TORONTO, Jan. 24. 
ITH a steady increase in business and many 
W industrial plants or additions under construc- 
tion, demand for machine tools in this territory is 
becoming more active. While there are compara- 
tively few orders from the automotive industry on 
new works account, sales for replacement are good. 


The foundry and pattern shop of Darling Brothers, Mon- 
il, were destroyed by fire Jan. 19, with a loss of $75,000. 
The Canadian Power Specialty Co., Ltd., Westchester, 
Street, St. Catharines, Ont., has started work on an addition 
plant on the Welland Canal to cost $100,000. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. of Canada, Ltd., 43 Hanna 
‘treet, Toronto, is building a $250,000 factory at Trenton, 


Skinner Co., Ltd., Gananoque, Ont., manufacturer 
tomobile accessories, hardware, etc., is having plans 
red by W. G. Galbraith, 615 Yonge Street, Toronto, 
$50,000 addition to its plant, 
Bids will be received by Thomas Foster, chairman of 
joard of Control, room 12, City Hall, Toronto, until 
s, for two 30,000,000 Imperial gal. centrifugal pump- 
its and appurtenances. 


Montreal Armature Works, Montreal, has awarded 
ts for the erection of a plant to cost $45,000. The 
ent will inelude traveling crane, baking ovens and 
tanks in which the largest electrical equipment can 
ndled 
have been prepared by the Bathurst Co., Ltd., 
t, N. B., for an expenditure of approximately $5,000,- 
; iring the next two or three years on the construction 
; hydroelectric power development and an extension to 
, ewsprint capacity of the company’s mills. Angus 
; ‘ is president and general manager. 
hardware department of the plant of the Taylor- 
Co., Guelph, Ont., was practically destroyed by fire 
It will be rebuilt immediately. 


Peerless Machine Co., recently incorporated to manu- 
ichine tools, dies, jigs, etc., is establishing a plant 


S building of the Bell Piano & Organ Co. at Guelph, 
n VY. McCurdy is works manager and Harold Rife 
treasurer. 


Western Canada 


Straw Paper Co. of Canada, Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., 

' construction early in the spring on the erection of 

ost $200,000. It proposes to manufacture paper 

straw. The directors include: John Bache- 

W. Glenright, F. H. Herbert, B. W. Green, Dr. 

r, W. W. McBain, H. P. Madsen, H. F. McKee 
Sutherland. 


Council, Port Alberni, B. C., contemplates build- 
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ing a hydroelectric power plant at Sproat Falls, B. C., to 
cost $140,000. 


Plans are being prepared by H. B. Sprugin, architect, 
Sayward Building, Victoria, B. C., for the erection of a pulp 
mill in the Industrial Reserve, Victoria, for the Sydney 
Roofing Co., Ltd., to cost $100,000. 





Foreign 


HE General Motors Corporation, Detroit, has plans under 
Dae for the construction of a new central assembling 
plant at Batavia, Dutch East Indies. It is understood that 
the initial works will be equipped for a capacity of about 
10,000 cars per annum. 

The National Lines of Mexico Coal Mines, Mexico City, 
has plans for the construction of a new central power plant 
in the vicinity of Palao, Coahuila, to cost in excess of $300,- 
000 with equipment. It is purposed to build a transmission 
system. 


Plans are maturing for extensions and improvements in 
the artificial gas plant at Spalding, Lincolnshire, England, to 
cost about $150,000 with equipment. Information at the office 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, reference England No. 232140: the American Con- 
sulate, Nottingham, England, Homer Brett, consul, also has 
data regarding the project 

The Batavian Petroleum Co., care of Dillon, Read & Co., 
Nassau and Cedar Streets, New York, affiliated with the 
Royal Dutch and Shell Companies, is disposing of a bond 
issue of $25,000,000 in the United States, a portion of the 
proceeds to be used for extensions at its oil properties in the 
Netherlands Indies and the Dutch East Indies, as well as in 
Venezuela and Argentina. Sir Henri W. A. Delerding is 
managing director. 


The Santiago Traction & Lighting Co., Santiago, Chile, in 
cooperation with the Compania Chilena, has begun the con- 
struction of a new hydroelectric generating plant on the 
Maipo River, to have an initial capacity of 22,000 kw. The 
output will be used largely by the Transandine Railway in 
connection with the electrification of about 25 miles of line. 
The American Consulate, Santiago, has information regarding 
the project. 

The Inveresk Paper Co., Ltd., Musselburgh, near Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, is planning to remodel its Northfleet mill on 
the Thames with installation of additional machinery to in- 
crease the output to 400 gross tons per week. An expansion 
and betterment program will be carried out at the New 
Merton mills of the company, devoted to the production of 
paper board. 


Assets of the Allan-Diffenbaugh Wrench & Tool Co., Bar- 
aboo, Wis., have been ordered sold by the Circuit Court of 
Sauk County. A receiver was appointed May 4, 1926, and 
the plant has been operated under his direction since that 
time. A joint meeting of stockholders and creditors has 
been called for Feb. 14 to appoint a protective committee. 





Sales by Fairbanks-Morse & Co., Chicago, totaled $32,- 
038,739 in 1926 as compared with $31,668,778 in 1925. The 
company’s oil engine business in the South and Southwest 
was affected slightly in the last three months on account of 
the cotton situation 
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THE LAST WORD 


(Contributed by the Reader Service Department of th, 
Iron Age Publishing Co.) 


Back in the days before knighthood had gone ¢ 
seed a man could have netted a tidy little fortune wit}, 
a carburizing furnace. For the swords used by Gala. 
had, Sir Launfal and their friend: 
had a habit of buckling, like the 
tin swords affected by comedians. 

To have to straighten you 
blade under foot, while the visiting 
gentleman’s sword was exploring 
the joint between your helmet and 
breastplate, was annoying. 

But once in a while, by some 
favorable accident, a sword that 
did not fail in combat was pro- 
duced. Like the fabled Excalibur, these swords wer 
famous and won big-league reputations for their 
owners. 





As the mysteries of hardening gradually unfolded, 
life insurance rates for those in the knighting line be- 
gan to skyrocket. 


Sidney Cornell observes with alarm that the finan- 
cial notes in our Dec. 30 issue were headed, “Industrial 
Furnaces.” Hot rather than high finance. 


Thanks, Doctor. Just after the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board 
had frightened us out of what we 
fondly term our wits by reporting 
that the supply of oil in known 
wells will last for only six years, 
along comes Dr. Victor C. Ander- 
son, of Denver, with the reassur- 
ing statement that the oil shale 
fields will supply our requirements 
for the next 200 years. 

Maybe it would be well to wait awhile before build- 
ing that addition to the horsewhip factory. 





“We noted with surprise that the information we 
sent you was published in an issue of THE Iron AGE 
dated only two days after we wrot 
you,” says John H. Luening, se 
retary of the Compressed as 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The national weeklies close 
their forms weeks before the date 
of issue. Many industrial publi- 
cations require one week or more 
THE Iron AGE contains the late 
news because only eight hours 
elapse between the closing of tht 
last form and the delivery of your copy to the mail 
train. 


Newspaper speed, or better. 





Get the carbon remover from the garage and put 
it in the medicine chest. An authority on the smoke 
problem says the average city dweller breathes mor 
than 2% Ib. of soot per day. 

: A. H.D. 
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